Objectives 



I To define evaluation and to describe each of the four stages in 
the evaluation process 



z 



To select appropriate information-gathering instruments when 
seeking to make classroom evaluations 



3 
4 



To write good test items for evaluating achievement 



To develop checklists and rating scales for evaluating student 
products and performances 

5 To describe how to use information to evaluate — that is, to grade, 
to judge student progress, to judge changes in student attitudes, and to judge 
the effectiveness of your own instruction 

Educational ft valuation is useCuI.only to -the. .extent- that rit-ielps-JKe 
e^caft T"*taa nff riTs t r ato t,"1 e ach e r , s£u den tLjnake- sou nd~*dixcation al 
j ffigmyntrend ;d^sjon ^Ti"lKTscKapter you will learn about some of 
the babic principles oi evaluation as applied to classroom prob-ems. 
This chapter can be very helpful when you are faced with the task of 
evaluating your students. However, I would encourage you to go be- 
yond this introductory level of understanding. Purchase a good bas.x 
text on classroom evaluation techniques. Practice your test-writing 
skills whenever pobsible. Learn fro^ jpyr. niista ke^s^^oujbe ^ 
e valuate your own students , ^pdjEarn to use -evaluation as^"jnecessary7 
ajul important teacher tool. Us^jeyalu^tion 4o-heip-vau_±£ach iettex 
f&d to help yourstudents learn^bette/ 



Objective 1 



To define evaluation and to describe each of the four stages in the 
evaluation process. 



LEARNING ACTIVITY 1.1 
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^making 'decisions 



Or, this way: 



whfctK in turn"' are us eel in decision maKing '" ~ c t~i == ^~>u=J--- 



The above definition clearly specifies the interrehtedness amor, 
the various stages in the evaluation process; and yet. it also clearl 
indicates the centralis of forming judgments. If you have not formed 
judgment vou have not evaluated. This chapter, therefore, will den 
pr.marilv with the procedures for forming judgments 

Howe\ er it is important for you to understand the total evaluate 
process So let's expand this definition some. So far it is obvious thl 
evaluation involves at least three stages: obtaining information, fortv 
ing judgments, and using those judgments in decision making. B 
adding a preparation stage and enlarging a bit on the last stage, * 
come up with the following four stages: 



The evaluation process 
_ 1: Preparing for evaluation. 
_<c^2: Obtaining needed information, 
ofage*^ Forming judgments. 
Stoked Using judgments in making decisions and preparing 
evaluation reports. 



Let's look at a rather txpical teaching-learning situation. Noti 
how this teacher goes through these four stages as she attempts 
make her instruction more effective. 

J$age 1. Preparing for evaluation. 

Bonnie a third grade teacher, has become concerned about Billy^I 
seems to be having trouble keeping up in reading. Bonnie wonders he 
lone he will be able to function within the reading group he is in. b 
wonders whether or not she should move him to a slower group. Perha 
there is something she can do to help - some extra work, for example, 
some extra attention. She decides she needs more information before 
can accurately judge Billy's level of achievement in reading ^ After deb 
mining the kind of information she needs (e.g., information about the ki 
of errors made when reading orally, information concerning Billy s use 
various word attack skills, information about Billy s interests), Bom 
determines when and how to obtain that information. 

^Staae 2. Obtaining needed information. 

Over a period of several days Bonnie obtains a great deal of infon 
tion about BiUv. She gives him a standardized reading test, listen: ; to 
read orally, carefully records the kind of errors he makes, and obser 
h-m throughout the day watching for patterns of behavior that m. 
indicate particular attitudes toward various subject matters. 
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Stoifi*8. Forming judgments. 

After analyzing all the information she has obtained, Bonnie comes to 
the following conclusions: 



2. Billy reads comfortably only that material written on a second 
grade level or lcwer. 

3. Billy's primary weakness lies in the area of word attack skills. 

4. Billy does not h^ve a comprehension problem. He understands 
uhat is read to him. 

5 Billy likes the children in his reading group. 

6. Billy enjoys the stories in the third grade reader 



Stq0£i. Using judgments to make decisions and evaluation reports. 



On the basis of the above judgments Bonnie decides that she should 
keep Billy in his present reading group. She further decides to take the 
following action: 

1. Prepare a check list of word attack skills. 

2. Systematically teach Billy those skills on a one-to-one basis. 

3. Continue to have the stories read to Billv so that he will not fall 
behind on his comprehension skills. 

4 Ha\e Billy check ofT each word attack skill as he demonstrates 
competence in using it. 

Ha\intf made these decisions, Bonnie writes a brief summary of her 
judgments, noting the actions she anticipates making. She file* this in her 
own files for future reference. She also calls in Billy's parents and shares 
her findings with them, asking them to cooperate and to give Billy lots of 
encouragement and praise, supporting him as he struggles to make up the 
deficiencies she has discovered. 

Note 'he key features of each of the stages illustrated above: 



1. Billy is not capable of reading material written at a third grade 



level. 





£termme Ihe kind of information needed 



and decide how and when to obtain it. 




EJT^5?I[gT7^ Reporting Record significant find- 

ings and determine appropriate courses of action 
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Mastery Test, Objective 1 

1. Evaluation is the process of obtaining informa- 
tion and forming judgments to be used in deci- 
sion making. 

2. (a) Preparing for evaluation. In this stage you 

need to determine the judgments and deci- 
sions you anticipate making (e g , when to 
begin Unit 2, what assignments to give, 
where to place Johnny) Next you must de- 
, cide what information you will need in order 
to make those judgments and decisions 
(e g.. how quickly the students are moving 
through Unit 1, what the students' interests 
are, how well Johnny reads). Finally, you will 
decide when and how to obtain the informa- 
tion needed (e g., weekly, through quizzes, 
first week of class, usmg an interest inven- 
tory; second week of class, using a 
standardized test of reading and observing 
students during oral reading) 



(b) Obtaining needed information Involves 
asking students (inquiry), observing stu- 
dents (watching students setting up an ex- 
periment), or testing students (giving a 
multiple-choice test of history facts,. 

(c) Forming judgments. In this stage you 
compare the information with some referent 
and make a value judgment. Grades reflect- 
ing achievement and predictions about how 
well a student might be expected to do are 
both common examples of classroom judg- 
ments. 

(d) Usmg judgments in decisions and preparing 
evaluation reports. Deciding what action 
to take 'fe.g., move Johnny to a slower read- 
ing group) *nd reporting the evaluation re- 
sults that led to that decision comprise the 
major tasks of the final stage of evaluation. 
Note that the emphasis is on the use of 
judgments. 



Objective 2 

To select appropriate information-gathenng instruments when seeking 
to make classroom evaluations. 



LEARNING ACTIVITY 2.1 
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oe evaluating antl^vK^ 

TT^^atTralu^io'ii2 J Cffl« that bas'Seen delermined^'ou^rraimy 
1F c ^ o>e Tfi CT basica»y4wOj 
steps ta in\ol\ed: UnETlM fifft^ 

Cho oselirrAppr&prt 

There are basically four different techniques classroom teache rs use 
to obtain information about thems elves and their students. KZpHWT 
^ser^Tion3 

^Tfc^quTffe^^ Whenever you wish to know someone s opin- 

ionsffeelini;s, interests, likes and dislikes, etc., ask that person. Good 
teachers are alwavs asking their students how they feel about what is 
going on, They know the value of information gained through inquiry. 

Obsexx-atioHslrre made by teachers whenever they look, listen, feel, 
or gj ^a r ff rgrhcf senses to find out what is going on in the classroom. 
Observation!) of student performances, habit patterns, and interper- 
sonal interactions all provide the teacher with helpful information. 

^naTvsls it the process of breaking something down into its com- 
pOTWffpartb For example, a teacher might analyze a math assignment 
to discover the kinds of errors students are making Or, a vocational 
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education teacher might analyze a coffee table made b\ a woodworking 
student, evaluating the project according to the design, overall con- 
structiaa r .and finish of the table. 

Resting is being used whenever there is a common situation to 
frhich all students respond (e.g., a test question), a common set of 
listructions governing the students' responses, a set of rules for scoring 
le responses, and a description (usually numerical) of each student's 
performance — a score. 

The chart below compares these four techniques Study the chart 
and then try to do the exercise that follows, 

A SUMMARY OF THE MAJOR CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FOUR INFORMATION-GATHERING TECHNIQUES' 





Inquiry 


Observation 


Analysis 


Testing 


Kind of information 
obtainable 


Opinions 

Self-perceptions 

Subjective 
judgments 

Affective (especially 
attitudes) 

Social 

perceptions 


Performance or the 
end products of 
some periormance 

Affective (especially 
emotional reactions) 

Social interaction 
psychomotor skills 

Typical behavior 


Learning outcomes 
during the learning 
process (intermedi- 
ate goals) 

Cognitive and psy- 
chomotor Skills 

Some affective 
outcomes 


Attitude and 
achievement 

Terminal goals 

Cognitive outcomes 

Maximum performance 


Objectivity 


Least objective 

Highly subject to 
bias and error 


Subjective but can 
be objective if care 
is taken in the con- 
struction and use of 
the instruments 


Objective but not 
stable over time 


Most objective and 
reliable 


Cost 


Inexpensive but can 
be time-consuming 


Inexpensive but 
v3ry time- 
consuming 


Fairly inexpensive 

Preparation time is 
somewhat lengthy 
but crucial 


Most expensive t ut 
most information 
gained per unit of time 


' Te'ry D TenBnnk Evaluation A Practical Guide tor Teac^e'S (New Yo* McGraw-Hill 
permission of the McGraw-HHi Book Company 


1974) p 140 C 1974 py McGraw Hill Boo* Co Used with me 


Your Turn 










CHOOSING AN EVALUATION TECHNIQUE 
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For each of the following questions, decide on the evaluation technique that would probably be 
most helpful Use the following key. A, inquiry, B, observation, C, analysis, D, testing. 

1 What kind of errors does Sally make when reading aloud 7 

2 How well can v "<mmy read? 

3 What is George's attitude toward math? 

4 Why isn't Ernest completing his workbook during spelling 7 

5 What is the average reading level of this class? 

6 Who does Johnny have as friends 7 

7 What mistakes are most common in long division problems 7 

8. How well did the students learn the concepts in Chapter 7 7 

9. How well does Mary interact with her classmates during recess 7 
10 What are Kevin's primary handwriting errors? 

ICO 
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mm KEY 

Yow Turn: Choosing an Evaluation Technique 

1. B 2. D or B 3. A 4 B or A 5 D 6 A or B 7. C 8. D 9 B 10. C oi A 



STEP 2 



£etect the Best Instrument to Obtain the Kind of Information 
leu Need 

Once you have selected an appropriate information-gathering tech- 
nique, you should choose the type of information-gathering instrument 
to be used. An information-gathering technique is a procedure for 
obtai n mg . information. ^h^Inior^tion-gtffB^'lri'f UrlSt^tl^RMt^t35 ,l 5'!Sfl0f 
•S^. j^'HwdiTan'^atherlinfor We will briefly examine Tour 

basic types of instruments: tests","* checklists, rating scales, and 
questionnaires. 

&<e*tps in instrument that presents a common situation to which 
all students lespond, a common set of instructions, and a common set 
of rules for scanning the students '^responses. ^stSJU^^scd^?rfnaiiK' 
jo Tde t^cip^ ng:^tptlTQ^ e^SncT i ^ie^ megtf J#m?ri we'lvaHTTo Jcnow 
huw TnTicr Ta^udent^lcnowrbTTio\v well he or she can perform certain 
sMl^'aiest-ir-an ^pp^griatejnstrument to use. 

memmymmtaxvcinxi^ e instructions on standardized tests 

ha\e been carefully standardized so that everyone taking the test does 
so under similar conditions. Most standardized tests are developed 
anc* sold by test publishers and have been carefully developed, tried 
out, revised, standardized, and evaluated for reliability and validity. 

^^ecMj^*nr4>asi cal 1 llstjoforiteni ^0 r "things to look for") for 
dMfttSfi'ng some "per fonruT fl e mz*m*d*fmM m 1 . 0||€^^ii5Cfrn£bidnt iff? 
siMtpiyxfagktn^^ Btif^k^ ple T ^necg^d 

ig^anK^JX-iseqjro'gfannr O r , a list of criteria for a good speech could 
be checked as an indication of what a speech student did correctly 
when making a speech to inform. Whenever it is helpful to know 
whether an important characteristic is present in a performance (or is 
found in some end product), a checklist would be an appropriate in- 
strument to use. ^_„^_ 

iO^MirifcJLca^ We i»qds]as^^P^hl 

for example, by whether or not gestures were used. ButTTwe want 
to determine the quality of those gestures (whether they were good, 
fair, poor, etc.), a rating scale should be used. A ratinp scale provides 
d scale of vulues that describe someone or something being evaluated. 

The advantages and disadvantages of each type of instrument are 
highlighted for you in the following table. Again, studv the table care- 
full> and then take "vcur turn" at tmng to select an appropriate 
instrument 
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ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF EACH 
TYPE OF INFORMATION-GATHERING INSTRUMENT 



Type of Instrument 



Standardized tests used w^en 
very accurate information is 
needed 

Teacher-made tests used rou- 
tinely as a way to obtain 
achievement information 

Checklists used to focus 
observations 

Rating scales used to judge 
quality of performance 

Questionnaires used to inquire 
acout feelings opinions, and 
interests 



Advantage 



Usually well developed and relia- 
ble Include norms for comparing 
the performance of a class or an 
individual 

Usually measure exactly what has 
been taught Inexpensive Can be 
constructed as need arises 

Heipfu 1 m keeping observations 
focused on key points or critical 
benaviors 

Allow observational data to be 
used in making quality judgments 
as well as quantitative judgments 

Keep inquiry focused and helps 
teacher to obtain the same infor- 
mation from each student 



Disadvantage 



Often not measuring exactly what 
had been taught Expensive Lim- 
ited in what is measured 

No norms beyond the class are 
available Often unreliable Re- 
quire quite a bit of time to 
construct 

Measure only presence or ab- 
sence of a trait or behavior 

Take time and effort to construct 
Can be clumsy to use if too 
complex 

Take time and effort to construct 
Difficult to score — no right an- 
swers and therefore hard to sum- 
marize the data 



Yean Turn 



SELECTING AN INFORMATION-GATHERING INSTRUMENT 

Read each of the following classroom situations First decide what technique is being used (inquiry, 
observation, analysis, testing), and then write down which instrument you would use and why 
Compare your answers with those of your peers and those found in the answer key 

1 A second grade teacher wants to find out if her pupils now understand how to form the vowels 
in cursive writing. 

2 A high school social studies teacher wants to know how his students feel about the outcome 
of the latest elections. 

3 A fourth grade teacher wants to know how well hts class compares to other fourth grade classes 
in their achievement of the basics reading, writing, arithmetic. 

4 An eighth grade teacher just finished teaching her students to compute the volume of a cube 
and wants to know how well her students learned this skill 

5 A music teacher wants to rank-order her clarinet players so that she can assign them chairs in 
the band. 

6 A shop teacher wants to make sure that his students all follow the safety precautions when 
operating a radial arm saw 
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c inquiry — checklist 

d inquiry — test 

To determine academic aptitude for placement in special programs, one should use a 

a rating scale 

b checklist 

r. classroom test 

o. standardized test 



ANSWER KEY 

Mastery Test, Objective 2 
1. d 2. a 3. c 4. b 5. a 6. d 



Objective 3 

To write good test items for evaluating zchievement. 

LEARNING ACTIVITY 3.1 



The first step in test construction is to determine what it is you are 
trying to test and what kind of item would be best suited to testing 
that type of information. ^1q^ t j ^ ^ j ^iii 'tcjtU nm+*^9C&Tt^m*dmre 

teZtc£25Ha?^}«ZZi£fe& As you may rec; M from the discussion in Chapter 
3, instructional objectives define clearly, in observable terms, the 
achievement we expect of our students. In that chapter the importance 
of well-chosen verbs in writing instructional objectives was empha- 
sized. The verb should describe precisely the kind of response you 
expect the student to make to a particular subject matter content. If 
the verb used in an instructional objective does do that, it is a relatively 
simple matter to determine the type of test item you should use. For 
example, suppose that you are trying to find out if your s*»d*nts hav2 
mastered the following objectives: 



1. To list the names of the first ten presidents of the United States. 

2. To describe the major contributions of Washington and Lincoln. 

3. To explain the changes that occur when a different political party 
takes control of Congress. 

The first objective obviously calls for a short-answer-type question 
in which the student is asked to list names. The other two objectives 
would best be tested with an essay question because the student would 
have to describe or explain — not the kind of thing they could do on 
an objective test such as true/false or multiple choice. What kinds of 
learning outcomes are best measured with objective-test items (true/ 
false, matching, multiple choice)? These types of items are best suited 
for measuring learning outcomes for which the student must be able 
to choose among alternatives. For example: 
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1 To choose the word that best describes the author's feelings. 

2. To select the sentence that best represents the deirocrahr 
position. 

3. To identify the emotive language in a paragraph. 

4 To determine which of several experiments would most likely 
provide the information needed by a particular researcher. 

Note that each of these objectives could readily be measured with 
an objective test. However, it is possible to measure some of them 
with some other type of item. For example, the third objective in the 
list above (to identify emotive language) could be measured with a 
variety of test items: 

1. True/false. The statement underlined in the paragraph abo.e is 
emotive language. 

2. Multiple choice: Which of the following sentences (as numbered 
in the paragraph above) represent emotive language' 

(a) Sentence 2 ( c ) Sentence 6 

(b) Sentence 3 (d) Sentence 9 

3 Short answer: Pick out three emotive statements from the para- 
graph above and write them on your paper. 

You can readily see that the first step in selecting the tvpe of ,tem 
to use is to examine the instructional objectives. However, there is 
often still room for choice, some objectives can be measured by more 
thin one item type. Consequently, other things must be taken into 
account. The following table highlights the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the major types of test items. Study this table carefullv and 
then try the exercise "Your Turn." 



ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF TEST ITEMS 



Type 



Advantages 



Short Answ^^ 

Essay^ 
True/Fals^/ 



J 



Matchin 



Multiple Cho 
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Can test many facts in short time Fairly 
easy to score Excellent format for math 
Tests recall 

Can test comp'ex learning Can evaluate 
thinking process and creativity 

Test the most facts in shortest time Easy 
to score Tests recognition Objective 



Excellent for testing associations and rec- 
ognition of facts Although terse, can test 
complex learning (especially concepts) 
Objective 

Can evaluate learning a! all levels of com- 
plexity Can be highly reliable, objective 
Tests fairly large knowledge base in short 
time Easy to score 



Disadvantages 



Difficult to measure complex learning 
Often ambiguous 



Difficult to score objectively Uses d great 
deal of testing time Subjective 

Difficult to measure complex learning 
Difficult to write reliable items Subject to 
guessing 

Difficult to write good items Subject to 
process of elimination 



Difficult to write Somewhat subject to 
guessing 
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Lesson Plan XII 



Objectives : 

The participants will be able to describe techniques for 
evaluation through the process of observation. 

The participants will be able to write (acceptable) test items. 

The participants will be able to write objective test items at 
the various class levels of the cognitive domain of the Taxonomy 
of Educational Objectives. 

Content 

Observation 

Material from classroom teaching skills 

Ways to evaluate performance 
Types of instruments 
check list 

constructing to meet needs 
Establishing criteria and converting to a score 

Writing test items 

Bloom's taxonomy - Handout used 

Activities : 

Lecture (interactive process) for observation 
Writing test items: 

put students in groups 

Give handout to students and have them construct questions 
at the various levels ... The hand contains a paragraph on 
whicn the students are to base their questions. 

Whole group 

Have students volunteer to give questions tney have 
constructed. Then construct in various forms of items such 
as fill in the blank, true and false and multiple choice. 

Evaluation: 

Construction of questions on the various levels of Bloom's 
taxonomy . 

Assignment : 

Complete construction of test items on the various levels of 
Blooms Taxonomy. 
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Construct one question relevant to the following paragraph at each Icvc! of the 
cognitive domain. 

In Des Moines, Iowa, two high school students and a junior high student, in defiance of 
a ban by school authorities, wore black armbands to class as a protest against the 
Vietnam War. As a result, they were suspended from school. But the U.S. Supreme 
Court later ruled the suspensions were illegal, holding that the first amendment to the 
Constitution protects the rights of public school children to express their political and 
social views during school hours. 



# * * 



This case illustrates a significant new trend in American life. Young people y 
particularly those under 21, are demanding that they be granted rights long denied 
them as a matter of course. And, with increasing frequency, they are winning those 
rights. 

1. Knowledge 



Comprehension 



Application 



Analysis 



5. Synthesis 



6. Evaluation 
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3 Application level questions 



4 Analysis level questions 



5 Synthesis level questions 



6 Ev< jation level questions 



ANSWER KEY 

Your Turn: Constructing Questions on the 

Here are some questions on the six levels of tne 
Taxonomy that you might have asKed about the 
paragraphs. They are not the only questions that 
could have been asked but are simply meant to 
provide examples. 

1. Knowledge level questions 

1. What action dia the three students in Des 
Moines, Iowa, take that caused their suspen- 
sion? 



Six Levels of Bloom s Taxonomy 

2. What was the ruling of the Supremo Court on 
their case? 

3. What part of the Constitution did the Sup- 
reme Court refer to as a basis for its deci- 
sion? 

2. Comprehension level questions 

1. What is the main ide« in this paragraph? 

2. In your own words, explain why the Supreme 
Court declared the suspensions illegal. 
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3. Application level questions 

1. Considering the ruling in the Des Momes 
c*se, what would the legal ruling be on a 
student who, desp-tj a ban by school au- 
thorities, wore a yellow cloth star sewn on her 
jacket as a protest against the United Nat.ons 
policy toward Israel? 

2 Considering the Supreme Court ruling m the 
Oes Moines case, what do you think the legal 
ruling would be on a group of students who 
blockaded the entrance to a classroom as a 
protest against race discrimination'? 

4. Analysis level questions 

1. Why did the Supreme Court support the 
rights of students to express their political 
and social beliefs during school hours? 

2. What evidence, other than the specific case 
described in this paragraph, can you cite to 



support the conclusion that young people are 
now gaming long denied rights? 

5. Synthesis level questions 

1. Develop a short story that portrays a young 
person seeking to attain a legal right denied 
to those under 21. 

2. If children gained the full legal rights enjoyed 
by adults in America, what implications 
would it have for family life? 

6. Evaluation level questions j 

1. What is your opinion on the issue of minors ; 
enjoying the full legal rights of adults? , 

2. If you hid been a judge on the Court in the ^ 
case of the Oes Moines students who pro- . 
tested the Vietnam War with black armbands 
despite a school ban, how would you have • 
ruled 9 



I FARMING ACTIVITY 2.2 



If you feel that you need further practice in con ^" n ^ 

you would like to improve your question , construch on: ^.Learning 

A,*ivitv ? 2 orovides that opportunity. This learning activity involves 

aSSsmpsg&gSsB 

have already been developed, you must constai ct a q u J 
own whenever you land on a square marked with a C The que no 
must be at the same level of the Taxonomy as die number of 
move. Avoid using the same question more than once, and tr> to vary 



your question stems. 



Example 



The die (or carus or spinner) indicates "6, and you move your 
niece si paces. If vou land on a "CT space, you must construct a 
question affevel six of the Taxonomy (Evaluation), I yos ifal to ^do 
$ is you must go back three spaces from your original space If you 
are successful you can remain on that space until your next turn. 

The "C" spaces now represent Construct a question rather than 
Classify a question. All other rules remain the same. Any rmssed 
questions result in going backward three spaces. 

If the die shows: Question must be at: 



1 


Knowledge 


2 


Comprehension 


3 


Application 
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Lesson Plan XIII 
Cuurse Design Decisions 



Objectives : 



The participants should be able to construct questions vising the 
various classification levels in the Cognitive Domain of Bloom's 
Taxonomy, (for evaluating achievement) 

The participants should be able to describe how to use 
information to evaluate students. 

The participants should be able to state opinions on articles 
from the "The National College Newspaper" dealing with grading. 



Content 



Writing questions on Bloom's Taxonomic Levels 

Covering - Comprehension, Application, Analysis , Synthesis 
and Evaluation 

Grading 

Grading as a type of judgement 

Classroom teaching skills - Cooper 392-394 
Jiiging student progress 

Classroom Teaching Skills - Cooper 394-395 

Assigning Test Grades 

Benefit of test and score to student 
Benefit of test and score to instructor 
McKeachie — 104-105 

Assigning Course Grades 
Curving 
Scaling 

University Grading Scales 
McKe^ hie — 115-117 

Evaluating Changes in Attitude 

Classroom Teach ; ng Skills - Cooper 395-396 

News paper articles 

From the National College Newspaper - April 1988 
"A - F " Grading System Flunk Student's Evaluation 
Biology Prof Guarantees "C" or Better 
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Activities: 

Participants will write questions on chalk board (in objective 
form) using the various levels of Bloom 1 s Taxonomy. 
Defend — 

Interactive Discussion on Grading 
Evaluation: 

Construction of question using various levels of Bloom's Taxonomy 
(for evaluating achievement) 

Participation in discussion of Newspaper articles. 

Assignment : 

Part V in McKeachie — Teaching Tips 

Includes Chapters 19, 20, and 22. 
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3-6 For each of the following situations, determine the kind or judgment being made Use the 
following key A. norm-referenced. B, criterion-referenced. C. self-referenced 

3 a third grade teacher discovers that her class scored above the national average on 

a math achievement test 

4 A high school biology teacher selected his best students to help him set up the ex- 
periments for the next day 

5 Mits/s teacher was really pleased beer jse of her progress in reading Her gams since 

last year are obvious 

6 Four of the students who took the algebra aptitude test failed to get a high enough 

score, and they were not allowed to take beginning algebra. 



ANSWER KEY 

Your Turn: Types of Judgments 

1.B 2. C 3. A 4. A 5 C 6 B 



TYPES OF Grading 

JUDGMENTS J^^^^^^^^^^l 

T^ulijS^il' 1 itolf >m ■■■»T«M fflTT The next few para * 
graphs will not resolve the problems of grading, but they should help 
vou to better understand the alternatives available to you. 

One of the most common questions teachers get from studen ts 
concerning grading policy «:^r«-you^(>ing4p^»dra^heyaTvy 
AvjSh^wtdc^a x i- fi tte d ,t a a noanalxii r vft or just^ounyd -to-rntfke 

Treasonable distribution, the basic idea behind grading on a curve 
ii the same: making norm-referenced judgments, a very common form 
of assigning grades. The class as a whole is used as a norm group, and 
the class aNerage usuallv serves as the referent against which all other 
grades are judged. Usuallv the average score is assigned a grade ot 
•C." and some proportion of scores on either side of that average are 
also assigned grades of "C" (the "C" range usually includes 30 percent 
to 50 percent of the class). After that, grades are assigned by selecting 
some cut-off points so that a certain (usually smaller) percentage ot 
students fall into the "h" and "D" ranges, respectively. Finally, those 
left fall into the "A" and T ranges, respectively, as their scores 
deviate above or below "C." . 

What do vou think are the advantages and disadvantages of this 
form of grading 0 List them below and then compare your answers later 
on with the information in the table on page 398- 



A dvanta\ies 



Disadvantages 
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Remember that whenever you grade someone's work by comparing it 
to someone else's (or to the average of some group), you are basically 
using a norm-referenced approach, and all the disadvantages of that 
type of approach apply. 

Another-wa\ to assign grades is to establish fcrtain cui-ott poTrtts 
fcr eac h grade. These cut-ofT points serve as criteria 'agrnYBtnrhTclTa 
given student s performance is judged. A common way in which this 
approach is used is for a teacher to assign points for every assignment 
and every test. Next, the teacher determines how many total points 
a student must get in order to get an "A," how many to get a "B," 
etc. Each assignment or test can be graded that way, and the total 
number of points for the marking period can be added together and 
compared to cut-ofT totals in the same way to assign report card grades. 
This could be called criterion-referenced grading. However, true cri- 
terion-referenced evaluation is a bit more complex than what we have 
just described because the cut-ofT scores should be determined on the 
basis of some meaningful external criterion. 

What do you think are the advantages and disadvantages of this 
kind of criterion-referenced grading? 

Advantages Disadvantages 



^temchers often" "find tiTemselvesjyanting fo . ^iv? a Ytud enLA isood 
gfgacTfor Ka vi n g made_ s o much'impr'ovejme^ basis 

inga student to'Ii'imself or ner'selt is a desirable, hunTarrtnvay to grade. 
However, this kind of grading has many disadvantages. Can you think 
of some of the^i? After writing down your ideas, study the following 
table. 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 
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ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF GRADING 



Type of 
Grading 



Advantages 



Norm-referenced 



Criterion- 
referenced 



Self-referenced 



Allows for comparisons among students 
Classes can be compared to other 
classes 

Allows teacher to spot students who 
are dropping behind the class 



Helps teacher to decide if students are 
ready tc move on 

Criteria are independent of group 
performance 

Works well in a mastery-learning setting 
Each individual can be evaluated on 
different material, depending on his or 
her level of achievement 

Allows you to check student progress 
Makes it possible to compare achieve- 
ment across different subjects for the 
same individual 



Disadvantages 



If whole class does well, some students 
still get poor grades 
If class as a whole does poorly, a good 
grade could be misleading 
Does not allow individual progress or in- 
dividual crcumstances to be considered 
The whole class (or large portions of it) 
must be evaluated in the same way 
Everyone in class (or norm group) must 
be evaluatea with the same instrument 
under the same conditions 

It is difficult to develop meaningful cri- 
teria (therefore arbitrary cutoff scores 
are often used) 

Presents unique problems in computing 
the reliability of criterion-referenced tests 
Makes it difficult to make comparisons 
among students 

All measures taken on an individual must 
be taken with similar instruments under 
similar circumstances 
Does not help you to compare an indi- 
vidual with his or her peers 



Judging Student Progress 

Teachers have an ongoing concern about the amount of progress their 
students are making. If students are maxing a reasonable amount of 
progress, the methods, materials, etc., are probably working. If no 
progress or too little progress is being made, some changes may need 
to be mad** somewhere in the instructional program. 

A judgment of student progress is, of course, a self-referenced 
judgment, and thus all the disadvantages of that type of judgment will 
hold. It is especially important that progress in achievement be mea- 
sured the same way each time progress is checked. For example, sup- 
pose that vou were trying to check a student's progress in reading. It 
would be best if you could use the same type of test each time progress 
was checked (alternate forms of the same standardized tests; obser- 
vations of oral reading, using the same type of checklist or rating scale, 
etc. ). 

The following suggestions should help you do a good job of eval- 
uating student progress. Study them carefully and then dibcuss with 
your classmates wa\s in which these suggestions could be carried out 
at various grade levels for different subject matters. 




Suggestions for Evaluating Student Progress 

1. Determine ahead of time what student characteristics or skill* 
you are going to keep track of (don't suddenly ask, half way 
trough the semester, "Has any progress been made?"). 

J13 
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2. Establish a baseline (achieNement level, behavior patterns, etc.) 
early in the semester. 

3. Choose and/or develop instruments (tests, rating scales, etc.) in 
advance that you can use throughout a student's progress. 

4. Describe the changes you expect will occur as your students 
progress. This description will help you focus your evaluation 
on appropriate behaviors and achievements. 

5. Obtain information often enough so that you can see any pro- 
gression that might be occurring and so that a single bad sample 
of information won't throw your evaluation off. 

Evaluating Changes in Attitude 

Most psychologists would define an attitude as a predisposition to act 
in a negative or positive way toward some object or person. Note that 
the attitude is a predisposition, which is not observable or measurable. 
However, it is a predisposition to flcf, and that is observable. This 
means, then, that in order to measure attitudes, one must focus on the 
actions or behaviors of students. Of course, the difficult part is dis- 
cerning what any given action or pattern of actions mtans (i e., what 
the attitrde is that is producing the actions). 

Usually, a teacher becomes concerned about attitude change when 
he or she discovers that one or more students have a bad attitude. 
Common among these are bad attitudes toward a given subject matter, 
a negative attitude toward the teacher, or feelings of prejudice toward 
minority students in the class. The important thing to remember when 
you first become aware of a bad attitude is that there must have been 
some behaviors that led you to discover that attitude. The student(s) 
must have said some things (speech is an observable behavior), done 
some things, or refused to do some things that made you aware of the 
attitude. Your first step, therefore, is to try to determine what specific 
behaviors led you to believe that there was an attitude that needed 
changing. 

Once you have determined the behaviors associated with an atti- 
tude you think should change, your next step is to systematically obtain 
information about the frequency of occurrence of those behaviors. 
These data will serve as the baseline (the referent) against which you 
will judge any future changes in attitude. 

When you are sure that the behaviors you observed are frequent 
and do indeed represent an inappropriate attitude, you are ready to 
set down a plan for observing any possible changes in attitude (as they 
would be reflected in changes in behaviors). There are two very im- 
portant things to consider at this point. First, be certain that you make 
frequent observations so that you can feel confident that the behavior 
you are observing is representative and not isolated. Second, look for 
the behaviors when the student is in the presence of or thinking about 
the object of his or her inappropriate attitude (e.g., look for cutting- 
up behaviors during math if the student dislikes math). 

Finally, when the information is obtained, you must judge whether 
or not the attitude has changed. Remember the disadvantages of mak- 
ing self-referenced judgments. Differences between any two sets of 
observations may not mean too much. However, if you find over a 
period of time (and attitudes usually take considerable time to change) 
that the undesirable behaviors are decreasing and the desirable ones 
increasing, an attitude change is probably occurring. 

J 14 
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You may find it very helpful to use a rating scale to help you 
summarize the data from your observations. Suppose, for example, that 
you were trying to see if a student's attitude toward math were im- 
proving. You might develop a rating scale that would look something 
like this 

Hates math Tolerates math Loves math 

1 2 3 4 5 



Complains about math; puts Says. "Don't care about math Says, "I like math"; gets right 

off doing assignments, turns grade"; does assignment but at assignments; does extra- 

in sloppy math papers delays same; never chooses credit work, chooses math 

math over other subjects over other subjects 

Note that the behaviors characteristic of different attitudes have 
been placed under the two end points and the midpoint of the scale. 
Each time we observed our student react to math, we could determine 
which set of behaviors his or her actions were most like and mark an 
"X" on the scale accordingly. Several scales marked each in turn over 
a semester would give us a picture of any progress the student was 
making 

In summary, the basic step* involved in evaluating a student s 
change Li attitude are as follows: 

1. Determine the behaviors associated with the attitude you think 
should change. 

2. Systematically obtain information about the frequency of occur- 
rence of these attitudes. 

3. Decide if the behaviors occur frequently enough and consis- 
tently enough to represent an inappropriate attitude. 

4. Set down a plan for observing any possible changes in attitude 
over time. 

5. Decide whether the attitude has changed by comparing the in- 
formation obtained at two or more different times. 

6. Record your findings — possibly using a rating scale. 

Evaluating Instruction 

Most teachers have a real desire to know whether or not their instruc- 
tion is effective. They also fear that they, or their principal, will find 
out that it is not effective. Principals, fellow teachers, students, and 
parents are all going to be judging the quality of instruction. Therefore 
it is advantageous for the teacher to have well-documented evidence 
of his or her teaching effectiveness. 

Of course, besides accountability, teachers are concerned about 
improvement. They are always wanting information to help them up- 
grade their courses. So let's explore briefly some of the options avail- 
able to teachers who wish to evaluate their own teaching. The information 
provided here will help you start thinking about evaluating instruction, 
but it in no way pretends to make you an excellent evaluator. Several 
books on program e\aluation are cited in the references at the end of 
this chapter. Later, you may have an opportunity to enroll in a pro- 
gram-evaluation course. In the meantime, here are a few basic 
suggestions. 

V5 
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There are two primary considerations in e\aluating your own in- 
struction. First, you must determine the kind of information \ou will 
obtain about the effectiveness of your instruction. Second, you must 
determine an appropriate referent for judging the effectiveness of \our 
instruction. 

There are at least three kinds of information that can be used to 
determine the effecti\eness of your instruction. The first is information 
about your own beha\iors as a teacher. If you feel, for example, that 
good instruction occurs when teachers do certain things (e.g., provide 
behavioral objectives for their students, interact a great deal with their 
students, or ask certain types of questions during instruction), obtain- 
ing information about whether or not you do these things is a place 
to begin in the e\ aluation of your teaching. Many teacher-effectiveness 
rating scales do focus on such teacher behaviors. Although this kind 
of information can be helpful to you as you check vour own progress 
as a teacher, it may be misleading about the effectiveness of instruc- 
tion. A teacher's doing certain things doesn't necessarily ensure either 
good teaching or improved learning. 

A more popular (and slightly better measure) of teaching effec- 
tiveness comes from student ratings of teacher effectiveness. There 
are a number of fairly well-developed instruments that allow the stu- 
dents to evaluate their teachers. If you decide to design one of your 
own, focus on those characteristics of good teachers which seem to 
make a difference. Even open-ended questions, e.g., "What did you 
like best about this class?" or "What could be done to make this class 
more effective?" can sometimes give the teacher useful information. 

Of course, the ultimate test of teaching effectiveness is how well 
the students learn. There are several problems, however, with using 
learner achievement as a measure of teaching effectiveness. First, stu- 
dents may learn well despite the teacher. Second, it is difficult to 
know what would have happened had a teacher used a different ap- 
proach; even though the students learned well, could they have 
learned better? Or, suppose that a class does very poorly. Were there 
extenuating circumstances? Were the textbooks poorly written? Would 
the students have done that poorly had another teacher taught the 
lesson? These last questions are not easy to answer, but they do suggest 
an important solution to the many problems of evaluating instructional 
effectiveness. That solution is to evaluate the various components of 
the instructional process separately rather than trying to obtain an over- 
all measure. Suppose, for example, that we were developing a rating 
scale for students to evaluate the instruction in a high school English 
class. Instead of focusing all our questions on the teacher, we would 
also ask questions about some of the other components of instruction in 
that classroom. We might ask the students for their opinions about such 
things as the textbook, the workbook, the library assignments, the 
small-group discussions, the tests, etc. 

A second major consideration when evaluating instruction is the 
choice of an appropriate referent. You must decide what you are going 
to use to compare your teaching to. Will you compare it to other 
teachers (e.g., by comparing your students' standardized achievement 
scores to the scores of other classes in your school district)? Or, will 
you be judging your teaching effectiveness by some predetermined 
criterion (e.g., "At least 80% of my students should score *t ur above 
grade level on the /oua Test of Basic Skills)? Or, will you use self- 
referenced approach (e.g., comparing the student ratings from this 
semester with those of the previous two semesters)? All three of these 
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Biology prof guarantees C or better 



By Tina BurnskJe 

■ The Minnesota Daily 

U. of Minnesota, Twin Cities 

Genetics and cell biology professor 
Val Woodward has an offer most Uni- 
versity students can't refuse. If you take 
his heredity class, hell guarantee you 
won't get a D or an P. This quarter, more 
than 600 students are enrolled in Biolo- 
gy 1 101: Heredity and Human Society. 

"I had heard from other students that 
it was an easy class, so I took it," said 
junior Lisa Smith. "I barely went to 
class except on the quiz days, but I pas- 
sed. It was great" 

Out Woodward has a reason Tor his 
grading policy. This is not a class de- 
signed to weed people out," he said. "It is 



designed to help students gain an in* 
sight about themselves and give them a 
general understanding of genetics. 

Woodward awards 25 percent of his 
class As, 50 percent Bs, and 25 percent 
Cs. Students who don't pass are given 
an incomplete. He admits that most stu- 
dents, but not all, take the course be- 
cause it is considered easy. 

Professors are free to determine their 
own grading policies, said Kathie Peter- 
son, director of student services a the 
Genetics and Cell Biology Department. 

"I'm taking the class because I hive 
an interest in genetics and the class 
seems interesting," sophomore Tony 
Giombetti said. 

"I like the idea of the teacher not 



wanting to hold stud, nts back, and that 
he is more concerned with students 
learning concepts rather than just 
memorizing facta." 

Woodward said many introductory 
courses arc in danger of being elimin- 
ated under the University's Commit- 
ment to Focus improvement plan. 

They would like to got rid of these 
courses. They want students to enter 
the University ... and start working 
directly on their majors, and not fool 
around with these so-called 'Mickey 
Mouse' courses," he said. 

m l flatly disagree. This class is de- 
signed to give everyone an equal oppor- 
tunity l-o an education, not to eliminate 
a few." 
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system flunks stedenr s evaluation 



By Steve RHeld 
-Tbe MmnesolaOa«y 

U.ol Minnesota, Twin Cities 



9rin* ^<£»£Zn. ***** 
dents ns "winner*, losers or ; 

mU lu. . ^ViSnswsinour 
DOwnts to some very »« nuu , . Ua i. 
SLnl education .y stem. It is the Usfc 



-M- learning. not e «ay and first 
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lesson Plan XIV 
Course Design Decisions 

Objectives : 

The participants will develop a familiarity with the research on 
class size. 

The participants will be able to determine when classes need to 
be small and the kinds of students that benefit from small 
classes . 

The participants will develop a familiarity with the rslationship 
between goals, class size and methodology. 

Content: (Chapter 19 McKeachie) 

Research on class size. 

Determining when classes need to be small. 
Kinds of students that benefit most from small classes. 
Goals class siie and methodology. 
Activities : 

Interactive presentation on the above topics. 
Course evaluation 
Evaluation: 

Participation n the interactive process 
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Mow are Mvtftl optional opan-endad questiona daaignad to provid# tha instructor feedback on his/her in- 
structional techniques, and to allow you tha opportunity to axpraaa mora precJealy your opinion of tha couraa. 
Thaaa ara intandad to ba anonymous. SO PLEASE DO NOT S9QN YOUR NAME. THf PORMS WILL NOT 
SI EXAMINED SY EITHER THE INSTRUCTOR OR THE DEPARTMENT UNTIL AFTER GRADES HAVE SEEN 
ASSIGNED! 



A. What ware tha strong points of tha coursa? 



8 What were tha weak points of tha coursa? 



C What should tha instructor do to improve his/her teaching? 



D. What is your overall opinion of tha coursa? 
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GENERIC COLLECE TEACHING SKILLS 
Course II 



Course Description: 

Generic College Teaching Skills is the second of a three course sequence during 
which the participants will be involved in the development of teaching skills 
and Che demonstration of those skills in a classroom setting and will receive 
appropriate feedback. 

Course Goals: 

1. The participants will develop an understanding cf the skills and 
knowledge necessary for teaching. 

2. The participants will develop an understanding of the skills necessary to 
observe teaching performances and provide effective feedback. 

Course Objectives: 

1. Classroom Techniques 

By the end of the course the participants will have developed knowledge 
and the ability to demonstrate the following techniq ,,o s. 

A. Meeting Class for the First Time. 

B. Written Assignments 

Videotapes 

How to evaluate unconventional papers 
Possible Plagiarism 

Working student needs time extension on paper 

C. Grading 

Videotapes 

Student protests exam grade 

"I need an A. What do I have to do to get an A? 11 

Student requests extra work 

Is attendance required? 

Student feels exams were unduly difficult 

2. Instructional Procedures 

By the end of the course participants will demonstrate a knowledge and 
use of the following teaching skills. 

A. Questioning Strategies 

B. Feedback for learning 

C. Leading Discussions 

Videotape 

Student-student conflict in discussion 

D. Notes and Notetaking 

E. Review Processes 

F. Model for Effective Teaching 
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3. Instructional Methods 

By the end of the course the participants will demonstrate a Icnowledge of 
the following Instruct ional Methods and use of selected instruct ional 
methods . 

A. Inquiry Method 

B. Discussion 

4. Evaluating Teaching Performances 

By the end of the course the participants will develop and carry out an 
evaluation plan. 

A. Evaluation of Teaching Performance 

B. Evaluating Teachers 

C. Soliciting Feedback from Students 

Text 

McKeachie, Wilbert J., Teaching Tips: * Guide for the Beginning College 
Teacher (Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath; 1986). 

Course Evaluation 

The grade to be reported at the end of this course will be an "S" or ft U M . 
Grades are based on the following activities, and performance is assessed 
according to standards specified by the professor: participation in 
class discussion and presentation of class assignments, presentation of 
data from tvo observations on one of your peers, evidence of two 
observations by your faculty coordinator, and one observation by the 
course instructors , 

The observations will be made on the demonstration of selected teaching 
behaviors. The observations will be submitted to the course instructors. 
A form will be provided for the observation. 

Course Instructors 

Cenc 3hepherd Tony Romano 

205 Collings Hall 230A Collings Hall 

325-1508 325-3972 
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Course II 
Ceneric College Teaching Skills 
Schedule of Evencs 



Week I 

Content 

Describe Syllabus 

Process for meeting class for the first time 
Assignment 

Read Chapter 10— McKeachie: ''Term Papers and Teaching Writing" 

Week II 

Content 

Term Papers 

Alternative ways of working with students on written assignments 
Correcting papers and giving feedback 
Role Play (How To) 

Week III 

Content 

Role Play - Incidents on written assignments 
Assignment 

Read Chapter 9 — McKeachie: "The ABC's of Assigning Crades 11 

Week IV 

Content 

Assigning Grades 

Role Play - Incidents on Grading 

Week V 

Content 

Grading 

Class Concerns and Conflict 
Ass ignment 

Read Handout on the Model for Effective Teaching 

Observation 

By Faculty of Students Taking Course 
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Week VI 



Content 

Model for Effective Teaching 

Assignment 

Observe a faculty member teaching: 

From observation cite evidence that the 
faculty member follow the lesson line. 

Observation 

By Faculty of Students Taking Course 

Week VII 

Content 

Question Sequencing Elements 

a. Distribution 

b. Load 

c. Wait Time 

d. Student Response 

e. Teacher Response 

Assignment 

Observe a faculty member teaching 
Audio Tape the teaching episode 

Analyze the questions to determine which and how many 
stuasnts participated and the cognitive level 
of the questions. 

Observation 

By Faculty of Students Taking Course 

Week VIII 

Content 

Classification and Analysis of Classroom Questions 

Assignment 

Tape class you teach: 

Observe for — Tape, Load, Wait Time, Participation, 
Dead end, Run On, Programmed Answer, Put Down, 
Fuzzy, Convergent, Divergent Questions 

Observation 

By Faculty of Students Taking Course 



Week IX 



Content 

Corrective Feedback 
Reinforcements 

Assignment 

From the Tape of Class you recorded? 

Check for corrective feedback and reinforcements 
to questions* 

Observation 

By Faculty of Students Taking Course 



Content 

Corrective Feedback and Reinforcement on data collected 
by students from a class which they taught. 

Discussion of Data Collected by Program Faculty 
from classes which the students taught. 

Observation 

By Faculty of Students Taking Course 



Content 

Discussion 

Role Play - Incidents Concerning Discussion 

Observation 

By Faculty of Students Taking Course 



Content 

Inquiry Process 
Notes and Notetakin; 

Assignment 

Read Chapter 30 — McKeachie — Student Ratings on Faculty 

Observation 

By Faculty of Students Taking Course 



Week X 



Week XI 



Week XII 



EMC 




Week XIII 



Content 

Review Processes 

Develop Student Evaluation Questionnaire 
Assignment 

Administer the developed evaluation to students in 
your classes and summarize information. 

Observation 

By Faculty of Students Taking Course 

Week XIV 

Content 

Students 1 Evaluation 
Student Ratings of Faculty 
Course Evaluated 
Teacher Behavior Inventory 
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Course 2 

Ceneric College Teaching Skills 
Lesson Plan I 

Objectives: 

The participants will acquire basic knowledge of the expectations of 
course 2. 

The participants will acquire the basic knowledge of a process for 
meeting a class for the first time. 

Content : 

Syllabus for Course 2 

Process for Meeting a Class for the First Time: 
(See Attached Notes) 

Activities : 

Introductions 

Handout and Describe Syllabus 

Interactive process on meeting a class for the first time. 
Assignment : 



Read Chapter 10 in McKeachie 

"Term Papers and Teaching Writing" 



Evaluation: 



Participation in the interactive process on Meeting Class for the First 
Time. 
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Process for Meeting a Class for the First Time 



1. Break Ice 

Have them talk — Get acquainted in some fashion 

You want to establish a degree of freedom of communication 
in your class. 

Have your objectives for the course written on the board 
discuss objectives. 

2. Present Syllabus 

to include course outline 

3 . Introduce Text 

If there is going to be disagreement between material 
in the textbook and that you will present in class 

n explanation is in order. 
Avoid tirades against the author — severe criticism 

Explain that rival interpretations stand or fall on the basis 
of pertinent evidence and pi n to give your reasons for 
disagreeing with the text. 

This will give the student the notion that your opinions 

are based upon evidence. 

It will frequently point up current problems in the theory 
that often have great appeal for the serious student. 

4. Problem Post 

What problems you'd like to tackle during this course? 

What problems you'd like to have us tackle during this course? 

What sort of concerns do you think we might deal with? 

What kinds of tK *%s have you heard about this course? 

Record Answers or *.he chalkboard. 

Allows for participation 

Understand rather than compete with one another 

reduce attitude that everything must come from the teacher 

teacher can listen as well as talk 

some responsibility for solving own problems 

5. Hand out an Index Card 

ask the students to write down what they think of the first class 
anonymously 

1. Indicates interest in ^earning from them and stare building 
a learning climate — and influencing your teaching. 
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2. Ic gives you feedback, often revealing doubts or questions 
students were afraid to verbalize orally. 



Content 

Establishing a good atmosphere for a class is an 

important aspect of teaching well 

Getting off to a good stirt is a5 important 

to that atmosphere as what comes after. 

First class should be interesting and challenging 

To a group of students first class is going to be 
exciting and anxiety producing 

The teacher who hands out the syllabus and 

leaves does not convey the message that 

the class is valuable nor do they capitalize on the 

excitement 

Remember this is not the students only class 

They come to you from other classes 

Must aid in shifting thoughts and feelings 

Can gradually ease them into the course 

Can grab their attention by doing something different 
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Course 2 



Generic College Teaching Skills 

Lesson Plan II 

Objectives: 

The participants develop alternative ways of dealing 
with writing in the classroom. 

The participants will develop processes for correcting 
papers and giving feedback. 

The participants will develop the skills necessary for 
the technique of Role Play. 

The participants will participate in Role Playing 
activities on incidents concerning written assignments. 

Content: 

Chapter 10 McKeachie 

Term Papers and Teaching Writing 

Term Papers: 

Problems 

Alternative ways of working with students on 

writing papers* 
— Break Process (Series of Reports) 
— Library Research Paper 
— Other types of writing 

Correcting Papers and Giving Feedback 

Role Playing 

Handout on ground rules for Role Play. 

View tape of Role Playing process to introduce 
the students to the process. 

Viev tape of Role Playing process to introduce 
the students to the process. 

View Tape of Incidents on Writing: 

— Extension on paper 

— Possible Plagiarism 

— Evaluating Unconventional Papers 

— (Probably won't get to all of these) 
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Activities : 

Interactive process on Writing 

View film on Role Play 

Use handout and work with how to role play. 

View film of Incidents 

Written Assignments and Role Play 

Evaluation: 

Participation in interactive process on writing. 
Participation in role playing. 
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Ground Rules for Role Playing on: 
"How to Handle Classroom Problems" 



1. Let the situation be real. Although we may think we would 
never let ourselves get into a situation like this, we have 
all had the experience of getting into situations we did not 
think we would get into. 

2 - Be the teacher and the student you see. For the same reasons 
as in Number 1 . 

3. Don't worry about the "best" response. Rather, search to find 
a "gooc*" response or a "better" response. 

4. Your criteria should be: let the student leave with the 
relationship at least no worse than when the student entered. 

5. Don't just t~lk about how you would handle the situation, but 
actually "act out" the situation. You need to feel the pressure 
of time and yet go beyond a "quick response." 

6. When you role play the student, don't "roll over and play dead." 
That is, don't give up this student's felt needs too easily. 

By the same token, don't be unreasonably obstinate. Play '-he 
role as you think this student would, given the way they feel. 

7. The teacher might want, from time to time, ask for information 
from the student. In this case, it helps the role play. In 
real lite, it also gives you valuable time to think as well as 
valuable information. 

8. As the teacher, you need to respond to the student with respect 
for the student's feelings. Assume the student wants to do 
something they feel is right for them; respect that, even if 
you do not agree with it. 

9. Be honest with yourself and the rest of the group about how you 
would really react. 

10. Try to empathize and understand, really understand, the student's 
situation and feelings. 
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Critical Momenta in College Teaching 

Videotapes Produced at Indiana University 
Tape #2 

I. Students' Personal Concerns and Conflicts 

Incident 1: Student's personal problems create academic 
problems 

" 2: Student develops attachment to teacher 
" 3: Student stops coming to class; why? 
" 4: Teacher-student conflict 
" 5: Student protests exam grade 

II. Student/Class Concerns and Conflicts . 

Incident 1: Class is uncooperative with teacher 

" 2: Student sleeps in class 

" 3: Overly talkative student 

N 4: Students whispering in class 

N 5: Minority student feels alienated in class 

" 6: Student disrupts/clowns in class 

7: Student needs lots of inclass explanations 

11 8: Student introduces lots of personal idsaai 

" 9: Student-student conflict in discussion 

Tape 13 

III. Minority Students' Concerns & Conflicts 

Incident 1: Student: teacher & text ignores minority students 

" 2: Minority student feels alienated in class 

" 3: Several students protest class material 

11 4: Student protests being spokesperson for all 

Blacks 

11 5: Student protests personal treatment 

" 6: Student feels different from other students 




IV. Grades: Emphasis and Impact 

Incident 1: "I need an A. What do I have to do to get an A?' 
" 2: Student feel* teacher has a grudge against him. 
H 3: Student requests extra work . 
N 4: Is attendance required? 

" 5: Older student feel5 grades are unimportant. 
" 6: Female student: "What can I do to get an A? N 

V. Written Assignments: Emphasis and Impact 

Incident 1: Working student needs extension on term paper. 
" 2: Medical problem in family; needs more time. 
" 3: Minority students: why all low grades? 
" 4: How to evaluate unconventional paper 
" 5: Student does poor on remedial work 
" 6: Possible plagiarism 

VI. Exams: Emphasis and Impact J°§ 

Incident 1: Possible cheating during exam 

" 2: Student feels exams were unduly difficult 
" 3: Teacher-class conflict oh date of exam 



Course 2 

Generic College Teaching Skills 
Lesson Plan III 



Objectives : 

The students will participate in Role Playing 
activities on incidents concerning written 
assignments. 

The participants will develop skills in handling 
students problems during conferences 
through the role playing activities. 

Content : 

Role Playing 

Tapes of incidents on written assignments. 

Episodes 

1. Time Extension 

2. Possible Plagiarism 

3. Evaluating Unconventional Papers 

Activities : 

View tapes of incidents on written assignments and 
have the participants role play. 

One participant will play the faculty member and 
another participant will play :he student. 

After role play discussion by other members of 

the class to ascertain the success of the conference. 

Assignment : 

Read Chapter 9 in McKeachie 

"The ABC's of Assigning Grades" 

Evaluation: 



Participation in role play. 



Critical Moments in College Teaching 



Videotapes Produced at Indiana University 
Tape #2 

I . Students 1 Personal Concerns and Conflicts 

Incident 1: Student's personal problems create academic 
problems 

" 2: Student develops attachment to teacher 
" 3: Student stops coming to class; why? 
" 4: Teacher-student conflict 

" 5: Student protests exam grade 

II . Student /CI ass Concerns and Conflicts 

Incident 1: Class is uncooperative with teacher 

" 2: Student sleeps in class 

n 3: Overly talkative student 

11 4: Students whispering in class 

" 5: Minority student feels alienated in class 

11 6: Student disrupts/clowns in class 

" 7 : Student needs lots of inclass explanations 

8: Student introduces lots of personal ideas 

" 9 : Student -student conflict in discussion 

Tape 13 



III . Minority Students 1 Concerns & Conf 1 icts 

Incident 1: Student: teacher & text ignores minority students 
11 2 : Minority student feels alienated in class 

11 3: Several students protest class material 

" 4: Student protests being spokesperson for all 

Blacks 

" 5 : Student protests personal treatment 

" 6: Student feels different from other students 




IV, Grades: Emphasis and Impact 

Incident 1: "I need an A. What do I have to do to get an A?" 
" 2: Student feels teacher has a grudge against him. 
11 3: Student requests extra work . 
" 4: Is attendance required? 

" 5: Older student feels grades are unimportant. 
" 6: Female 3tudent: "What can I do to get an A? M 

V. Written Assignments: Emphasis and Impact 

Incident 1 : Working student needs extension on term paper . 
11 2: Medical problem in family; needs more time. 
" 3: Minority students: why all low grades? 
" 4: How to evaluate unconventional paper 
" 5: Student does poor on remedial work 
" 6: Possible plagiarism 

VI. Exams : Emphasis and Impact 1 a n 

Incident 1: Possible cheating during exam 

" 2: Student feels exams were unduly difficult 
" 3: Teacher-class conflict oh date of exam 



Course 2 



Generic College Teaching Skills 
Lesson Plan IV 



Objectives : 

1. The participants will participate in an Interactive 
discussion on assigning grades. 

2. The participants will participate in Role Playing 
activities on incidents concerning grading* 

Content: 

1. Review of assigning grades. 

McKeachie — Teaching Tips — pages 110 through 121 

2. Role Play 

Tapes of Incidents on Grading 

1. I need an A what do I have to do to get an A? 

2. Student protests exam grade 
3» Student requests extra work 

4. Is attendance required 

5. Student feels exams were unduly difficult 

Activities 

Interactive Process to review grading 

View Tapes of incidents on grading and Role Play 

Evaluation 

Student participation in the activities. 
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Critical Moments in College Teaching 



Videotapes Produced at Indiana University 
Tape 12 

I . Students 1 Personal Concerns and Conf 1 icts 

Incident 1: Student's personal problems create academic 
problems 

" 2: Student develops attachment to teacher 

" 3: Student stops coming to class; why? 

" 4 : Teacher-student conflict 

" 5: Student protests exam grade 

II. Student/Class Concerns and Conflicts 

Incident 1 : Class is uncooperative with teacher 

" 2: Student sleeps in class 

" 3: Overly talkative student 

" 4: Students whispering in class 

" 5: Minority student feels alienated in class 

" 6: Student disrupts/clowns in class 

" 7: Student needs lots of inclass explanations 

" 8: Student introduces lots of personal ideas 

" 9: Student -student conflict in discussion 

Tape 13 



III. Minority Students' Concerns & Conflicts 

Incident 1: Student: teacher & text ignores minority students 
" 2: Minority student feels alienated in class 

" 3 : Several students protest class material 

" 4: Student protests being spokesperson for all 

Blacks 

" 5: Student protests personal treatment 

" 6: Student feels different from other students 




IV. Grades ; Emphasis and Impact 

Incident 1: "I need an A. What do I have to do to get an A? 1 
" 2: Student feels teacher has a grudge against him . 
" 3: Student requests extra work . 
" 4 : Is attendance required? 

" 5: Older student feels grades are unimportant. 
" 6: Female student: "What can I do to get an A?" 

V. Written Assignments: Emphasis and Impact 

Incident 1: Working student needs exten .on on term paper. 
" 2: Medical problem in family; needs more time. 
" 3: Minority students: why all low grades? 
" 4: How to evaluate unconventional paper 
" 5: Student does poor on remedial work 
" 6: Possible plagiarism 

VI. Exams : Emphasis and Impact J 4£ 

Incident 1 : Possible cheating during exam 

" 2: Student feels exams were unduly difficult 
H 3: Teacher-class conflict on date of txam 



Course 2 



Generic College Teaching Skills 
Lesson Play V 

Objectives: 

1. The participants will participate in Role Playing 
Activities on incidents concerning grading. 

2. The participants will participate in Role Playing 
Activities on incidents concerning class concerns 
and conflicts. 

Content: 

1. Tapes of Incidents on Grading 

a. Is attendance required 

b. Student feels exams were unduly difficult. 

2. Tapes on Class Concerns and Conflict 



View Tapes of incidents on grading and role play. 

View Tapes of incidents on Class Concerns and Conflict 
and Role Play. 



a. 



e. 



c. 



Class is uncooperative with teacher 

Overly talkative student 

Student sleeps in class 

Students whispering in class 

Student needs a lots of inclass explanations 

Student introduces lots of personal ideas 



Activities: 



Evaluation: 



Participants participation in the activities. 
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Critical Momenta in College Teaching 



Videotapes Produced at Indiana University 
Tape 12 

I. Studenfs' Personal Concerns and Conflicts 

Incident 1: Student's personal problems create academic 
problems 

" 2: Student develops attachment to teacher 
" 3: Student stops coming to class; why? 
" 4 : Teacher-student conflict 
" 5: Student protests exam grade 

II. Student/Class Concerns and Conflicts . 

Incident 1: Class is uncooperative with teacher 

" 2: Student sleeps in class 

" 3: Overly talkative student 

" 4: Students whispering in class 

" 5 : Minority student feels al ienated in class 

H 6: Student disrupts/clowns in class 

" 7: Student needs lots of inclass explanation^ 

" 8: Student introduces lots of personal ideas 

" 9: Student -student conflict in discussion 

Tape 13 



III. Minority Students 1 Concerns & Conflicts 

Incident 1: Student: teacher & text ignores minority students 

" 2: Minority student feels alienated in class 

" 3 : Several students protest class material 

11 4: Stud ant protests being spokesperson for all 

Blacks 

" 5 : Student protests personal treatment 

" 6: Student feels different from other students 

IV . Grades ; Emphasis and Impact 

Incident 1: H I need an A. What do I have to do to get an A?" 
" 2: Student feels teacher has a grudge against him. 
11 3: Student requests extra work . 
" 4 : Is attendance required? 

" 5: Older student feels grades are unimportant. 
" 6: Female student: "What can I do to get an A?" 



V . Written Assignments: Emphasis and Impact 



Incident 1: 
2: 
3 : 
4: 
5: 
6: 



Working student needs extension on term paper, 
Medical problem in family ; needs more time. 

Minority students: why all low grades? 
How to evaluate unconventional paper 
Student does poor on remedial . wrk 
Possible plagiarism 




VI. Exams: Emphasis and Impacc 1^4 

Incident 1: Possible cheating during exam 

" 2: Student feels exams were unduly difficult 
" 3: Teacher-class conflict on date of exam 



Course 2 



Generic College Teaching Skills 
Lesson Plan VI 



Objectives : 

1. Participants will develop a basic 

knowledge of the "Lesson Line" adapted from 
the Program for Effective Teaching" 



Content: 

Model for Effective Teaching: 

Explanation of the Lesson Line 

1. Set 

2. T2O 

Explanation 
Questions 

Respond to Learner 
Direction Giving 
Activities 

3. Closure 
See Handout: 



Activities : 

Interactive discussion on the Model for Effective Teaching 



Assignment: 

Observe a faculty member teaching: 

From observation cite evidence that 

the faculty member followed the lesson line. 



Evaluation: 

Participation in the lesson. 
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THE LESSON LINE 



The Lesson Lhe provides a structure for describing and analyzing what good 
teachers do when they teach a lesson in the\ deductive mode l There are three 
major parts to the Lesson Line. The largest part and the center part of the Lesson 
Line is referred to as TjO, Teaching to the Objective. 

TzO 



The definition of TjO is generating in the Jearner overt behavior that is 
relevant in the learning. 

There are five components in Teaching to the Objective. They are: 

Component 1 : EXPLANATION refert to how we give the learning, the information, 
to the students. Six ways of giving explanation have been recommended. 



a. Definition - stating the definition ef the concepts or terms to be learned. — 
Ex: A"set is a collection of objects that have something in common. 
Ex: A fault is a crack in the earth's surface* 

Ex: Migration is the trip animals make when they change home sites 
from one season to another* 




b. Content - presenting statements of fact that describe concepts, that 
describe objects, people, situations, or events; and presenting generalizations 
that relate two or more concepts., This information can be presented 
verbally by the teacher or through some other auditory or visual stimuli. 

c. Process • presenting in sequential order the steps involved in doing something. 
Ex: Talking through the steps of a math formula or any problem solving 

process* 

Ex: Presenting the steps in film making. 

Ex: Presenting and talking through the steps of finding words in the 
dictionary using guide words. 

d. Models Presenting a concrete representation of the concept or idea \ 
that youwant children to understand* \ 
Ex: An actual obJecT like' an apple or a cow's heart. 
Ex: A scaled representation of a building, a vnlcano, an atom, a dinosaur, 

a terraced field, or the solar system. 
Ex: A full size representation of something, like, the skeleton of 

I * persons body, a set of teeth, or a machine that is constructed 

in such a way that the workings of the inner parts can be seen. 

Example - one of a nu .^er of items that are members of a class or 
category labeled as a concept. Examples can be presented in concrete 
form, semi-concrete form, semi-abstract form, or abstract form. 
Ex: fossils of different life forms 
pictures of islands or Jakes 
drawings of atoms or cells 

words which label examples or written descriptions of examples 
of the concept - the words box, watch, bike presented as examples 
of nouns, or written questions presented as examples of questions. 
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i. Modeling - demonstrating how it is you want children to proceed. 

Ex: Sho* ing and talking through the steps in solving a problem like 

you want children to. 
Ex: Showing and talking through the steps in making an orgami object, \ 
Ex: Showing and talking through the formation oTIetiers in the aipnaSgl, 
Ex: . Demonstrating and desc ribing how to conduct an intervie w, j 

The 6 different ways of providing EXPLANATION! ca>" be combined in a number 
cf ways. For instance in teaching the concept of "penm#;er" the teacher might 
define perimeter, present examples of problems wherein it would be necessary 
to find the perimeter, describe the process for finding the perimeter of a region, 
and show how to find the perimeter by modeling the process in finding the perimeter 
of ft desk top. 



Component 2 : QUESTIONING is used by the teacher to check for understanding, 
to find out how well the information is i>eing assimilated, and what parts 
of the explanation are or are not being understood. Questions can be distributed 
to individuals or to groups of children and should be asked throughout the 
EXPLANATION to keep students involved as well as to get feedback on the 
effectiveness of the teacher's explanation. Croup responses can be monitored 
by giving the students some kind of non-verbal signal to use for their responses. 
Codes for Question Types, Load, and Expansion Questions can be used to 
monitor a teacher's use of Questions. 



Component 3 : R L , RESPONDING TO THE LEARNER IN TERMS OF THE 
LEARNING . This teacher action occurs when student's have been given 
an opportunity to interact with the content of the lesson and usually follows 
a teacher question or direction to students. Madeline Hunter says there 
are three parts to responding to the learner in terms of the learning. 

a. say the student's name 

b. clearly accept or reject the student's response 

c. repeat the learning 

T he combination of these three parts corresponds to 3a t b,ci and fa 1 b i ci in 

Targeted Verbal Reinforcement . If a student's answer must be rejected 

it is important to redirect the child's thinking in a positive direction and 

as soon as possible to give that same child an opportunity to respond successfully. 



Component » ; DIRECTION GIVING refers to directions the teacher gives to 
individuals or the group to engage them in interactions with various forms 
of explanation and activities. .. - — — 



Component 5: ACTIVITY refers to engaging the students in activities so they 
(can organize information, demonstrate their understanding, practice their 
skills, or express themselves in creative ways. Madeline Hunter desribes 
activities in two ways in terms of the teacher's involvement. 

. Guided Activities * These activities are carefully monitored by the teacher 
to insure that students are proceeding in the appropriate manner and 
to make sure students possess the necessary understandings to proceed 
on their own. 
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b. Independent Activities - These activities may be very similar to guided 
activities or may be challenging activities *hich have their bases in 
the explanations given. Independent activities can be done by students 
without the assistance of the teacher. Independent activities should 
always be preceded by guided activities. 



The five components of T-O, Teaching to the Objective are EXPLANATION, 
QUESTIONING, RESPONDING TO THE LEARNER IN TERMS OF THE LEARNING, 
DIRECTION GIVING, AND ACTIVITY. 
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There are two additional parts to the lesson line, one preceding T^ «,. w 
one following T^O. These two sets of teacher actions are members ora concept 
referred to as Maintaining the Focus of the Learner. 

Before Teaching to the Objective the teacher builds an ANTICIPATORY SET . 



ANTICIPATORY SET refers tc what the learner is led to anticipate in the upcoming 
iesson and has 3 parts. The SET gets the students ready for the EXPLANATION. 
The three parts of the SET are: 

a. Involvement of the learner . Sometiung is done or said by the teacher 
that "hooks" the learner, that makes the learner say to him/herself, 
— :> V I want to find out more about this.* 

Relate to past, present, and/or future . This refers to something the 
teacher says to relate the learning which is about to occur to something 
ir> the students 9 past, future, and/or to something else that concerns 
students in the present. 




c. Statement of the objective . This refers to a statement made by the 
teacher that tells students what they are going to lea r . 



After Teaching to the Objective, the teacher provides C LOSURE . 

CLOSURE refers to pulling together what has been learned during the lesson 
and has 2 parts. 1 ; "* 
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: a. Involvement of the learner * The teacher directs or questions the students 
in ways that get them to summarize the lesson. 

b. Summary - recall the main points, concepts, and/or purpose of the lesson, 
reflect on how what has been learned relates to other learnings possessed 
by the learners. 
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The follouing diagram illustrates all parts of the LESSON LINT. 




CLOSURE 



Two additional concepts related to Maintaining the Focus of the Learner 
are Overt and O vert Behavior . Overt Behavio r refers to the observable behavior 
exhibited by students that gives the teacher feedback about students* thinking 
and understanding. Covert Behavior refers to the undisclosed thinking of students. 
Tnroughout any given lesson the task of the teacher is to set up an interaction 
between teaching and learning. To teach for a high degree of learning the ttacher 
seV up conditions for effectively preseniing the content of the lesson and for 
engaging students in overt as well as covert behaviors as they participate in the 
learning process. Throughout the lesson, beginning with the ANTICIPATORY 
SET, throughout TEACHING TO THE OBJECTIVE, and continuing through CLOSURE 
the teacher maintains the fc<us of the learners by questioning them, by structuring 
their behavior, and by responding to the learner in terms of the learning. 
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Course 2 



Generic College Teaching Skills 
Lesson Plan VII 



Objectives: 

1. The participants will determine if the faculty 
member they observed teaching followed the 
"Lesson Line*" 

2. The participants will develop a basic 
knowledge of the Question Sequencing Elements. 



Content : 

Question Sequencing Elements 

a. Distribut ; on 

b. Load 

c. Wait Time 

d. Student Response 

e. Teacher Response 

(See Handout) 



Activities : 

Through questions and discussion the participants 
will determine if the faculty member which they 
observed followed the "Lesson Line." 

Interactive discussion on uhe Question Sequencing Elements. 
Assignment : 

Observe a faculty member teaching. Audio Tape 
the teaching episode. Analyze the questions to 
determine which and how many students participated 
and the cognitive level of the questions. 

Evaluat ion: 

Participation in the lesson. 
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QUESTION SEQUENCING ELEMENTS 



Distribution 
Question Types 

- Solitary 

- Controlled 

- Voluntary 

- Spontaneous 

- Mass 

Action Zones 

- Personal 

- Social 

- Seal-Public 

- Public 



Load 

Taxonomy (Cognitive) 

- Knowledge 

• Comprehension 

- Application 

- Analysis 

• - Synthesis 

- Evaluation 

Taxonomy (Affective) 

- Receiving/Attending 

- Responding 

- Valuing 

- Organisation 

- Characterisation 



Watt Time 

Self-Fulfllllng Prophecy 

- Gender 

- Ethnic/Racial 
• Ability 

- Conduct 



Student Response Teacher Response 

Targeted Verbal 
Reinforcement 

- Polarity 

- Area 

- Focus 

Expansion 

- Active Listening 

- Probing Questions 

- Clarifying 

Questions 

- Paraphrasing 

Feedback 



Taxonomy (Psychomotor) 

- Reflex Movements 

- Basic-Fundamental 

Movements 

- Perceptual Abilities 

- Physical Abilities 

- Skilled Movements 

- Non-Dlscurslve 

Communication 
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(Shepberd/CallAber) 
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Course 2 

Generic College Teaching Skills 
Lesson Plan VIII 

Objectives : 

1. The participants , through discussion, 
will indicate (Question Eleme" 1 " Sequence) 
question distribution, load, wait time for 
the faculty member they observed. 

2. The participants will develop b*sic knowledge 
of classification and analysis of actual 
classroom questions. 

Content: 

Classification and Analysis of Some Actual 
Classroom Questions 

1. Dead end 

2. Run on 

3. Programmed Answer 

4. Put Down 

5. Fuzzy 

6 • Convergent 
7. Divergent 

(See Handout) 

Activities : 

Discussion to Accomplish Objective 1. 

Interactive process to accomplish Objective 2. 

Ass ignment : 

Tape class you reach: 

Observe for — Type, Load, Wait time, Participation, 
Dead end, Run On, Programmed Answer, 
Put Down, Fuzzy, Convergent, Divergent 

Evaluation: 

Participat ion in the Lesson. 
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USING QUESTIONS TO ENHANCE 
CLASSROOM LEARNING 



Introduction 

Many teachers unwittingly and subtly stymy students 1 intellectual development and growth of 
self-confidence by the ways they use and phrase questions. Rather than posing questions which 
provoke thoughts, evoke expression, encourage discussions, initiate arguments, raise further 
questions, and enable students to ask without embarrassment about what they do not 
understand, these teachers use and phrase vague, dead-end, or threatening questions, or suggest 
their own answers to the questions they pose. Conversely, instructors who have learned the 
skills of effective questioning are able to teach by their own example how to acquire and 
classify information, and to think logically. They change students from passive classroom 
spectators to active, creative participants in the learning process. Through the use of examples, 
this paper will attempt to help the reader become aware of how questions can subvert or 
enhance teaching goals. 

In Part One, examples of actua! classroom questions will be classified and analyzed; in Part 
Two, the components of an effective type of questioning strategy will be discussed; Part Three 
will offer some methods for using questions to stimulate thinking and enhance classroom 
learning. 

It is my t ong belief that learning is enhanced when the learner does something with the 
material presented. In this spirit, I have designed tasks throughout this paper to engage each 
reader and reinforce the ideas under investigation. 
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PART ONE: 
Classification and Analysis of Some Actual 
Classroom Questions 

In a classroom whose climate is characterized by openness, a respect for ideas, and flexibility of 
teaching methods, students may well respond freely to half-phrased, poorly articulated, 
fuzzily worded questions. Too, in a class of highly motivated, interested students, ofttimes an 
instructor need do little else than suggest a topic, or pose a problem. Yet these atypical 
situations should not blind us to the need for good plans and thoughtful questions in structuring 
positive learning experiences for all students all the time.Few instructors would qu?nei with 
the statement that questions should provoke thought and evoke expression. (Stevens, 1912). 
Yet my own analyses of questions taken verbatim from classroom dialogues indicate that many 
faculty question their students in ways which confuse thinking and suppress responses. Five 
such types of questions are described here: the "Dead-End" or Yes-No Question; the 
"Chameleon" Question; the Question with a Programmed Answer; the Put-Down Question; and 
the Fuzzy Question. Those observing videotaped recordings have picked up the more obvious 
consequences of each of these question-types: students' facial expressions show puzzlement, 
annoyance, despair; their hands gesture in confusion; they shrug their shoulders and raise their 
eyebrows; and they often greet these questions with an almost total lack of verbal response. In 



Napcll, S (1978). Using questions to enhance classroom learning. Education 99 (2). 
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each instance a change of wording and/or pace can result in a radically altered response. These 
will be suggested as each type is discussed. 

THE "DEAD-END" (OR YES-NO) QUESTION 
Examples: 

a . Does everyone remember Snell's Law? 

b. Dr. Trilling told you why they use this angle to design Polaroid sun glasses, right? 
c Does everyone understand what shifts the demand curves and the supply curves 

around? rr 1 

d. Do you all see the difference between long-run and short-run costs? 

e. Does scale mean anything at all? 

f . Now do you see why I substituted the value of 0 in this equation? 

g. Do you see how in this instance it would be different? 

When asked about the intent of these questions, instructors usually respond that they want to 
make sure that their students do understand these subjects. However, few wait long enough for 
students to reply; most accept as evidence of general understanding one or two murmured yesses. 
And, even were everyone to respond with a "yes," what would the instructor really have found 
out? If we look over the representative seven "Dead-End" Questions, we can see that a slight 
change of wording, plus a willingness to wait for an answer would elicit responses telling the 
instructor more precisely what he 1 wants to know. 

For example: 

a . Does everyone remember Snell's Law? 
a*. What does Snell's Law tell us? 

w Su Tri I Hng t0ld y ° U Why ^ ey use * ls an 8 le t0 desi « n Polaroid sun glasses, right? 
b . What did Dr. Trilling suggest was the reason for using this angle to design Polaroid sun 
glasses? 

c. Does everyone understand what shifts the -jemand curves and the supply curves 
around? r ' 

c\ Let's list (or review) together some of the factors which cause the demand curves and 
the supply curves to shift. 

For your own practice, turn back to the remaining four examples of the "Dead-End" type of 
question, and ask yourself what it is that the students need to explain. Then, try rephrasing 
the question to give you this feedback and give them the opportunity to express their 
understanding of, or problems with, the material. 

THE "CHAMELEON" (OR RUN-ON) QUESTION 
Examples: 

a . What does it mean that he's a Scholastic?. . . Do you remember what Starr said about 
Scholasticism?. . . What did Chrystal say?. . . Well, who is this Scholastic studying? 



J The reader is asked to accept the conventional use of the pronoun "his" and "him" as a reference to both 
sexes in order that the distraction of the him/her constructions may be avoided. 
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b. What abut Thomas Hutchinson?. . . Where is he wnting this?. . . How is he writing?. . . 
Would he be likely to join the mob?. . . How much of an unruly mob is it? 

c. Now we have this table, what are we doing?. . . What's the elimination that we 
need?. . . Last time, didn't we have the returned earnings of the parent and company 
sales?. . . What's the difference this time? 

d. What is a demand cirv t . . . . Where does it come from?. . . Remember, we discussed one 
thing first: utility. . . What's marginal utility? 

e. What kinds of things did they attempt to do?. . . Where did they attack?. . . You 
mentioned living conditions, what about that? 

f . Now, what kind of Physics was going on at that time?. . . Did anyone have any 
hypothesis then? 

g. How does one design a park?. . . Do you walk it?. . . Should it be on the periphery?. . . 
Should it be within the central city?. . . What examples have we of each? 

h . Who sees a community?. . . What's under that tree?. .. Do you see a boundary between 
grass and litter country? 

An examination of this second type of question illumines several of its characteristics. Each 
"question" although asked virtually in one breath, is in reality a series of questions; the first 
question of the series is different from the last. The questioner seems unclear about what it is 
that he is asking since each succeeding question requires a somewhat different answer. 

The responses to Chameleon Questions are varied. Most students are often so unsure of what is 
being asked that they will sit silently to see what will happen; some quickly answer the 
easiest, the first, or the last question of the group. Some brave soul or those "on the spot" may 
ask, "What was your question?" or, "Would you jnind repeating the question?" 

Videotaped replay reveals a typical consequence of this questioning pattern. Hands will go up I 
in response to the first question, a few will go down during the serond, and those hands 
remaining up gradually will get lower and lower as the instructor finally concludes with a 
question very different from the one for which the hands were initially raised. 

There are, in addition, subtle unobservable consequences of Chameleon Questions. Students 
barraged with many questions, all asked at once, are denied time to reflect and formulate 
answers. Their thinking does not follow any logical progression but, at best, jumps with the 
instructor's from topic to topic. They are not encouraged to express their thoughts, but rather- 
discouraged from doing so as the thrust of the question changes so rapidly. 

Assimilation of ideas and their orderly expression demand time. Instructors can model logical 
thinking and orderly expression by making sure that lesson goals are apparent in their 
questions, preparing questions ahead of time, then pausing to offer students sufficient wait- 
time 1 . These behaviors encourage students to suggest their own ideas, confront each other's 
opinions, raise further questions, and become active participants in classroom communication. 
(Napell, 1975). 

To practice avoiding Chameleon Questions, look back at the eight examples listed and figure 
out how you would ask one clearly stated question. For example: 

a . What does it mean that he's a Scholastic?. . . Do you remember what Starr said about 
Scholasticism?. . What did Chrystal say?. . . Well, who is this Scholastic studying? 




1 "Wait-time" is cefined as the amount of time after an initial question has been posed before the teacher 
answers it himself, repeats, rephrases, or adds further information to the question, or accepts an answer 
from a student. (Monbcr, 1951). 
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a'. Both Professors Starr and Chrystal offered slightly different definitions of 

Scholasticism. Look over your notes at their definitions, and try to come up with one 
that will include their main points plus your own understanding of what this term 
means. 

THE QUESTION WITH A PROGRAMMED ANSWER 

Examples: 

a . "What thoughts have you about impeachment? Do you think the proceedings are o 
lengthy? That partisan politics play too great a role? Is there enough evidence?" 

b. "What role does collective bargaining play in higher education? Do we have any 
indications as to the effect of collective bargaining on curriculum? Is it going to rigidify 
it?" 

c. "What reasons do you have to use that formula? Was it suggested in the homework 
chapter? Had you ever used it before? Or seen it used in this context?" 

d. "What happens when we add the sums of the rows? Do we get skewed results?" 

e. "Look at this shrub and tell me, what observations can you make? Do you see the dead 
stems? Are they damaged from insect feeding?" 

This type of question programs the answer it not only deprives the respondent from expressing 
his own thoughts by steering him towards the answers that the questioner expects, but also 
conveys the message that there is really little interest in what he thinks or says. Those who 
practice this pattern usually have altruistic justifications (e.g., "Silence after the posing of a 
question is embarrassing to the student;" "I feel impelled to help out by suggesting clues"), but 
they need to ask themselves honestly: "Is it I or the student who is uncomfortable after a second 
or two of silence?"; "Do I have confidence in the students' ability to think about the question 
and formulate a response?" and, most important, "Am I more interested in what the student has 
to say or in determining which of my answers he prefers?" Programming can be an effective tool 
in guiding students' thinking, suggesting possibilities, or modeling logical thought processes. 
However, it is important to be aware of its limiting effect when the goal is to court a wide 
variety of ideas. If yours is this latter goal, try asking one relatively open-ended question and 
waiting to hear the students' responses. For example, look back at the first question of this 
type. It can be changed to a question which allows the student to express his own ideas by 
asking: "What thoughts have you about impeachment?" and pausing to allow the student to 
express his own ideas. In this way you indicate your interest in his ideas and model more 
effective questioning and listening behavior. A willingness to listen helps to create in the 
classroom a community of learners in place of a super-ordinate-subordinate relationship 
between teacher and class. 

THE PUT-DOWN QUESTION 

Examples: 

a . OK, Professor Brown went over this twice in lecture yesterday, and I just did it on the 
board. Any more questions? 

b. Who can reword her answer the way you think I would say it? 

c. Anybody so confident in his answer that he wants to come up and put it on the board? 

d. That was one explanation, yes, but what's another more obvious one? 

e. Does anybody know "King Lear" pretty well here? 

f . Obviously, it's simply the same Lorentz we've used four times. Any questions? 

g. I think the exam problems were pretty straightforward Any questions? 
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h . Problem three, was there any question on that? We gave you the solutions, you just 
differentiated the first one; I don't think there should be any problems on that or the 
rest. Are there? 

Students need to be able to ask questions, for "the questions we ask act like a lens clarifying or 
distorting information relevant and necessary to us. H (Burkhart, 1969). The Put-Down Question 
is often used as a i us*: the instructor really does not want any further questions. The wording 
represents a dare to the most brazen, the most hardened, or the most desperate. Thus, 
instructors subtly dissuade students from asking for necessary clarification. How much more 
honest to invite those with further quest, ms to meet during office hours ... or to avoid asking 
for further questions entirely. Put-Down Questions are often indications of an instructor's ego- 
needs* taking precedence over his students' learning needs. 

THE FUZZY QUESTION 
Example: 

a . Do you sort of understand what is the principle behind this? 

b. Did you notice this business of friendship? 

c. How do you suppose one would get such a thing as that? 

d. How about plane mirrors? 

e. Does everybody feel somewhat like that? 

f The question is, can we prove that? Who got some ideas on that? 

g. Does that explain what's going on? 

h . Anybody care to explain that in different words? 

i . Let's do it for the globular cluster, 
j. Is it in all red giants? 

An important function of the classroom teaching-learning process is offering students 
opportunities to use the new vocabulary of the course. As instructors, we can model accurate 
usage of new terms not only by using them in our own discussion and responses, but also by using 
them in our questions. Students are better able and more willing to respond to our questions when 
we state clearly what it is we are asking and simultaneously offer some tools with which they 
can construct an answer. Compare the following pairs of questions for clarity and the assistance 
they offer: 

a . Do you sort of understand the principle behind this? 

a*. How would you describe the principle which accounts for these graph fluctuations? 

b. Did you notice this business of friendship? 

b'. In the Iliad, Homer often refers to the friendship between men. How would you explain 
his concept of friendship using the examples he cites? 

c. How do you suppose one would get such a thing as that? 

c\ Using what we've just learned about alleles, how could you account for the offspring's 
having these combinations? 
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DIVERGENT QUESTIONS 



The kind of question probably asked least often in the classroom is what has been variously 
called the divergent, the heuristic, or the creative question. Such a question has no "right" 
answer. It is an open-ended question, requiring students to use both concrete and abstract 
thinking to determine for themselves an appropriate response. Students are free to explore the 
problem in whatever direction they prefer; they are asked to think creatively, to leave the 
comfortable confines of the known and reach out for the unknown. This is often more 
uncomfortable for the teacher than it is for the students, since the answers he or she receives 
cannot be classified as either right or wrong. But this is the fascination and challenge of 
divergent questioning. The teacher and the students free themselves to explore hypotheses and 
possibilities. 

The following are divergent questions: 

1. What might happen to our economy if the gasoline automobile were declared illegal 
for smog-prevention reasons? 

2. If you were stuck on a desert island and the only tool you had was a screwdriver, what 
uses might you make of it? 

3. What might happen if Congress passed a law preventing the manufacture and sale of 
cigarettes in the United States? 

4. How would the story be different if the character had been strong and healthy instead 
of disabled? 

5. How would life in the San Francisco Bay Area be different if the bay were filled in? 

6. In what way would history have been changed had the Spanish Armada defeated the 
English in 1588? 



Source unknown 
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Course 2 

Generic College Teaching Skills 
Lesson Plan IX 
Objectives : 

1. The participants, through discussion 
will indicate (Question Element Sequence) 
question distribution, load, wait time for 
a class which Chey caught and taped. 

2. The participants will develop a basic knowledge 
of reinforcement and corrective feedback. 

Content : 

See Handout on Corrective Feedback 

See Hindout on Reinforcements 
Activities : 

Discussion to Accomplish Objective 1. 

Interactive process to accomplish Objective 2. 
Assignment : 

From tape of class the participants recorded: 
Check for corrective feedback to questions. 
Check for reinforcements given. 
Evaluation: 

Participation in discussion to indicate Question 
Element Sequence . 

Participation in the interactive process on 
corrective feedback and reinforcements. 
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QUESTION SEQUENCING ELEMENTS 



Distribution 
Question Types 

- Solitary 

- Controlled 

- Voluntary 

- Spontaneous 

- Mass 

Action Zones 

- Personal 

- Social 

- Semi-Public 

- Public 



Load 

Taxonomy (Cognitive) 

- Knowledge 

- Comprehension 

- Application 

- Analysis 

• - Synthesis 

- Evaluation 

Taxonomy (Affective) 

- Receiving/Attending 

- Responding 

- Valuing 

- Organization 

- Characterization 

Taxonomy (Psychomotor) 

- Reflex Movements 

- Basic-Fundamental 

Movements 

- Perceptual Abilities 

- Physical Abilities 

- Skillet* Movement* 

- Non-Disc^rsivc 

Communication 



Walt Time 

Self-Fulfilling Prophecy 

- Gender 

- Ethnic/Racial 

- AbiUty 

- Conduct 



Student Response Teacher Response 

Targeted Verbal 
Reinforcement 

- Polarity 

- Area 

- Focus 

Expansion 

- Active Listening 

- Probing Questions 

- Clarifying 

Ques tlons 

- Paraphrasing 

Feedback 



(Shepherd/Callaber) 
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URGF.TEn VERRM RF.t\FORCEV,FNTS 



Reinforcements are teacher response irtf*nri*d tc ircrea<e (acceptance), decrease 
(rejection) or extinguish (ig«we> individual and/or g r oup actiDns. *i reinforce- 
ment may be chss.fied as a "targeted verbal reinforcement 1 if it contains clarity 
of: polarity. a*ea, and focus. It should be noted that claritv docs not include 
the codes: 1 3; u: q. 



Codes 



I. Polarity 

A. Acceptance— Teacher responses intended to increase 

the frequency of occurrence. 5 

B. Rejection— Teacher response* intended to decrease 

the frequency of occurrence. 6 

C. Withhold or Ignore— Teacher responses which neither 

accept nor reject the occurrence. 13* 

II. Area 

A. Affective management— Teacher responses which stress 

the affective content or context of the occurrence. a 

B. Behavior management— Teacher responses which stress 

the physical conduct or behavior of the occurrence. b 

C. Cognitive management— Teacher resDonses which stress 

the cognitive content or context of the occurrence. c 

D. Unidentified management— Teacher responses which do 

not identify/specify the affective, behavior, and/or u* 

cognitive content, conduct and/or context of the 

occurrence. 

HI. Focus 

A. Group— Teacher responses directed toward group 

(i.e., "This group is analyzing carefully." g 
"This class is talking too frequently.") 

B. Individual— Teacher responses directed toward 
individual (i.#5., "I like the way Tom is 

synthesizing the problem." "Yes, Mike, your feeling I 
that ... is reasonable." "No, 16 is not correct, 
Gene." "Bill, sit down."). 

C. Questionable— Teacher responses not specifically 

directed toward either individual or group (i.e., q* 
"Those are good ideas." "Sit down." 'There is too 
much talking." "I see good listeners."* 

♦The presence of codes: H; u; q indie ttes that the reinforcement is not targeted. 

G. D* Shepherd 
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FEEDBACK 



The value of practice and feedback in improving learning is one 
of the most consistent fir.dir.gr. from teacher effectiveness literature 
(Brophy and Good, 1986; Rosenshine and Stevens, 1986). 

Specific feedback is clear about what was right or wrong 
in response. Interestingly this characteristic is not always present. 

Mr. Smith: "What kind of relationship must exist if triangles 
are similar, Jim?" 

Jim: "Their sides have equal lengths." 
Mr. Smith "No, that's not right. Don?" 

Mr. Smiths 1 response tcid Jim nothing about his answer other 
than it was wrong. As a result, it did not aid in his understanding of 
similar triangles, nor did it assist other listening students in a simi?ir 
state of confusion. 

Look at the followiri example! 

Mr. Smith: "What kind of relationship must exist if triangles 
are similar, Jim?" 

Jim: "Their sides have equal lengths," 

Mr. Smith: "Not quite Jim. If respective sides of two triangles 
are equal, the triangles would be congruent. Now, what kind of 
relationship must they have if they're similar, Jim?" 



Feedback that is contingent on performance relates the teacher's 
response to the student's answer. 

Mrs. Locke: "How does the direction of the ocean current off 
the coast of Chile affect the rainfall in the Chilean ^esert?" 
Tim: "Since the current comes from the south, the water is cold 
The air over the water is then more dense than that over the land, 
so the air that moves landward is warmed rather than cooled, so it 
doesn't tend to rain. As a result, a desert is there." 
Mrs. Locke: "Yes, good answer." 

Mrs Locke: "Excellent description of the relationship among 
ocean currents, density, convection, and rainfall. These 
cause-and-ef feet relationships are important to understand 
the weather. Fine answer, Tim! 

iMis. Locke's first response simply acknowledged the student's 
response with a statement of general praise. By contrast, Mrs. Locke's 
second response gave the class in general, and Tim in particular, specific 
information as to why the answer was a good one. If a pattern of using 
this type of praise is established, students develop an understanding of 
the criteria for desirable answers, and, as a result, the general quality 
of answers over time is increased. In addition, logical connections 
between ideas are reinforced. 
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Course 2 



Generic College Teaching Skills 

Lesson Pla Li A. 

Objectives: 

1. The p^rticipant s , through discussion 
will indicate corrective feedback and 
reinforcements for a class which they 
taught and taped. 

2. The participants will view and discuss 
data collected by the faculty member in 
previously taught classes. 

Content: 

The participants will be given handouts on: 
Questions from Observations 
Instructor Responses after Student Response 
Student Questioning Sequence 
Charts Showing Student Participation 

Activities: 

Discussion to Accomplish Objective 1 
Discussion to Accomplish Objective 2 

Evaluation: 

Participation in Discussions. 
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Questions from Observations: 

What were we talking about yesterday? 

What is the first thing to do in Stating the Problem? 

What is the dark red cell layer here? 

What are our six topics? — Arlene 

Are these cells living or dead? 

Establish criteria for what? 

What were the two obstacles? 

What does studying lead to? 

Mike — What is characterization? 

What is the green color in these cells? 

Somebody give me a scenario as to what is going to 
happen Thursday? 

What does rehersal mean? 

What are we looking for in Interpersonal Communication 
within the group? 

What are tnese cells? (points to the slide) 

what are the types of plant propagation? 
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Instructor responses after student response: 

Right 
OK 

Alright 

Yep 

Yea 

Repeated Answer 

Good 

Exactly 

Yea - the relationship - Patricia 
Wrong 

En Masse question Patricia Answers Yes--The Relationship is 

Patricia 

Solitary Question to Bruce Bruce answers Right 

Repeats Answer 
Expands 

Solitary Question to Patricia Patricia Answered Ok 

Directed another question to Patricia No Answer 

Instructor Answered 

En Masse question (Statement of the Problem) several students answe 

What else? Kim Answer Right 

How else? Jenifer Answer OK 

Last Characteristic? En Masse Beth Answered OK 



En Masse Question Several Students Give an Answer Yep 




Student Questioning Sequence 



Student asked question (student mumbles) 
Instructor responded to student 

Same student asked question 
Instructor to student 

Same student asked question 
Instructor to student 

Same student asked question 
Instructor to student 

Same student asked question 
Instructor to student 

Same student asked question 
Instructor to student 

Same student asked question 
Instructor to student 

Same student asked question 
Instructor to student 

A 3 minute sequence 
Information shared between student and instructor only 



Student initiates question (student mumbles) 
Instructor repeates question 
Instructor answers question 



ii H it ii ii n 
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Generic College Teaching Skills 



Lesson Plan XI 



Discussion and Role Play Concerning Discussion 



Objectives : 



The participants will participate in an interactive 
discussion on the teaching method "Discussion." 

The participants will participate in role play 
activities on incidents concerning "Discussion," 



Video tapes concerning incidents on discussion. 

Handout "Using Class Discussion As A Teaching Tool." 

Develop participants ability to view tapes and 
analyze for attributes of the discussion 
me c hod • 



Interactive process to discuss the teaching method 

"Discussiou" indicating attributes of the method. 

View tapes on incidents concerning discussion and have the 
participants role play. 

Have the participants analyze the role playing situations 
for attributes of the discussion method. 



Student participation in the discussion. 

Student participation in the role playing activities. 



Content : 



Act ivit ies : 



Evaluation: 
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USING CLASS DISCUSSION 
AS A TEACHING TOOL 



WHAT IS CLASS DISCUSSION? 

Periods of dasstime during which the faculty member or a discussion leader guides student 
discussion of specific course content for learning purposes. 

WHY USE IT? 

Active participation in good discussion is stimulating, bringing greater ego-involvement in the 
subject matter through the process. It gives the instructor an opportunity to check student 
understandings and to note, and sometimes change, their attitudes towards specific content. It 
can add variety and change-of-pace to the semester. 

WHEN TO USE IT? 

It is just one teaching tool and therefore need not totally substitute for any other such as 
lecturing. It is best used after the class has a common knowledge base on a specific area gained 
through reading and research. It is best for subject matter which involves application, 
analysis, synthesis, and interpretations of material rather than collections of facts. It is vital 
to the "Case Method" and many graduate seminars. 

HOW DOES THE INSTRUCTOR PREPARE? 

In the previous class, talk about student role and preparation. The discussion topic should be 
roughly outlined and divided into major sub-heads with 3-4 key study questions framed for 
each section with approximate timing to be used for each section. Students should get this 
ahead of time. 

HOW DO STUDENTS PREPARE? 

With common readings, specific research on segments, study of outline given. 
HOW TO ARRANGE THE ROOM? 

Discussion takes place most effectively when students can be face-to-face, rather than in 
lecture-style seating. Approximations of a circle provides the best facilitation for 
participation. 

HOW SHOULD THE DISCUSSION BE LED? 

Faculiy need to understand the neutral-guidance-questioner role of the leader as a facilitator. 
Care must be taken that lengthy lectures are not given by the faculty member because only brief 
factual inputs may be needed. Restraint and patience are required rather than dr mination. 



Funk, F. (1987). Using class discussion as a teaching tool Presentation at the Seminar on Teaching, 
Syracuse University, February. 
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The leader should: 

1. Introduce the topic and its importance, briefly. 

2. Mention sub-areas to be covered and timing for each. 

3. Give simple ground rules: each should speak up without being called upon, address each 
other. 

4. Get discussion started with a prepared first question: short stimulating, easy to have 
an opinion about. Wait it out— someone will pick it up. 

5. Guide group thinking, impartially and without talking too much yourself, by using 
questions as your guidance tool to probe, challenge, rephrase their comments. 

(For question types, see Chronicle, 7-25-84) 

6. Summarize what has been said periodically then redirect the group to the next topic 
sub-area with a new question. 

7. Be generally accepting; don't constantly make evaluative comments that punish and 
reward, rather ask examining questions. 

8 . Encourage general participation by using questions such as: "How do the rest of you feel 
about this?" or "Are there other reactions?" 

9. Kee^ the discussion "on track". If it seems to be on a tangent, ask the group about the 
connection to the subject. 

10. Listen carefully and ask impromptu probing questions which make the students examine 
their views carefully, cite evidence for views, examine assumptions, and raise the 
abstraction level. 

HOW SHOULD IT BE ENDED? 

1. Allow time at the end for a summary by the leader or the group. Invite the group's 
agreement on the summary. 

2. Give the class a feeling of accomplishment by suggesting that it was a fruitful exchange 
of important ideas. 

3. Suggest next steps or assignment to follow-up. 

4. Evaluate results after class for issues ignored or key questions only partially considered. 
GENERAL COMMENTS 

Good classroom discussion is not a bull-session exchange of ignorance where students just talk in 
an undirected way and the faculty member just listens. Sloppy think* ng, lack of facts or 
unexamined opinions are not good discussion. On the other hand, a kind of "fishing-game" 
discussion is also not appropriate. This is where the faculty member conducts discussion (really 
recitations) until a student stumbles on the "right" or faculty answer. 
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Critical Moments in College Teaching 

Videotapes Produced at Indiana University 
Tape 12 

I. Students* Personal Concerns and Conflicts 

Incident 1: Student's personal problems create academic 
problems 

" 2: Student develops attachment to teacher 
" 3: Student stops coming to class; why? 

" 4: Teacher-student conflict 

" 5: Student protests exam grade 

II . Student/Class Concerns and Conflicts 

Incident 1: Class is uncooperative with teacher 
" 2: Student sleeps in class 

" 3: Overly talkative student 

" 4: Students whispering in class 

" 5: Minority student feels alienated in class 

6: Student disrupts/clowns in class 
7: Student needs lots of inclass explanations 
" 8: Student introduces lots of personal ideas 

9: Student-student conflict in discussion 

Tape #3 



III . Minority Students' Concerns & Conflicts 

Incident 1: Student: teacher & text ignores minority students 
" 2: Minority student feels alienated in class 

" 3: Several students protest class material 

" 4: Student protests being spokesperson for all 

Blacks 

" 5: Student protests personal treatment 

n 6: Student feels different from other students 




IV, Grades: Emphasis and Impact 

Incident 1: "I need an A. What do I have to do to get an A?' 
n 2: Student feels teacher has a grudge against him. 

3: Student requests extra work . 
" 4: Is attendance required? 

" 5: Older student feels grades are unimportant. 

6: Female student: "What can I do to get an A?" 

V. Written Assignments: Emphasis and Impact 

Incident 1: Working student needs extension on term paper. 
" 2: Medical problem in family; needs more time. 

" 3: Minority students: why all low grades? 

" 4: How to evaluate unconventional paper 
" 5: Student does poor on remedial work 

" 6: Possible plagiarism 

VI. Exams: Emphasis and Impact 

J / *4 

Ircident 1: Possible cheating during exam 

" 2: Student feels exams were unduly difficult 
" 3: Teacher-class conflict oh date of exam 



Generic College Teaching Skills 

Lesson Plan XII Inquiry and Notes and Notetaking 

Objectives : 

T he participants will participate in activities 

to develop a basic knowledge and use of Che Inquiry 

Method. 

The students will participate in an interactive 
discussion on the value of notes and the notetaking 
process • 

Content: 

The learning cycle will be used to develop the 
Inquiry Process. This involves the processes 
of exploration, invention, and expansion. Tlie 
concept attainment model will be used as a 
participatory activity to develop this process. 

Information on notes and notetaking will be taken 
from an article on "Notes and Notetaking" from the 
Teaching Processor. 

Activi ties : 

Student will participate in the activity using 
the "Concept Attainment Model" to develop 
a»i understanding of the Inquiry Process. 

Student will participate in an interactive process 
on "Notes and Notetaking." 

Assignment : 

Read McKeachie— Chapter 30 — Student 
Ratings of Faculty. 

Evaluation: 

Participation in the Concept Attainment Activity 
and the interactive process on notes and notetaking. 
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methods of discipline, motivation, and evaluation tailored to produce the behaviors 
desired? Are methods merely tricks, games, and simulations? Is there a method that 
characterizes the natural behavior of a child when learning? 

Answers to such questions are found in the literature and can be observed in the 
behaviors of practicing teachers Each teacher assumes, adopts, adapts, and develops 
something called "method" (see Chapter 4). 

Method or methodology is a descriptive term used to label the teacher's proce- 
dures, manipulations, and facilitations of content, control, and learning. The frag- 
mentation of methods into the separate compartments of social studies methods* sci- 
ence methods, language arts methods, and so forth, seems to be lessening. The 
method or methodology of good teaching is now being viewed as a concomitant ele- 
ment of a good learning environment rather than as the functional means of trans- 
mitting content. For example, evaluation procedures are similar whether the context 
of the evaluation is in reading, arithmetic, or behavior. 

T^is, the traditional source of methods, the subject being transmitted, is being 
replaced or supplemented through an analysis of a supportive learning environment. 

Premise. Method, or methodology, is a descriptive term used to label those pro- 
cedures, techniques, manipulations, and facilitations of content and the learning 
environment which arc performed by teachers. A strategy of curriculum instruction 
must include an element providing for the creation, selection, and evaluation of 
methodology 

Traditionally, methods have been derived from those content and control-oriented 
behaviors which we choose to reinforce. Consequently, methods of reading, mathe- 
matics, science, social studies, and sc forth, were developed along with presentation 
procedures (for example, lecture, discussion, demonstration, read-recite-test, and 
drill). To facilitate the reinforcinp of behaviors, methods of rewarding, punishing, 
restricting, and controlling were developed. 

Where and what are the sources of methodology? Is it the content and its topics 9 
Is it information transmission ar.H packaging 0 Or is it the psychology of behavior 
modification? A strategy must accommodate the source or sources for the develop- 
ment of methodology. 

The strategy proposed here will present "inquiry" as the source of methodology. 
Inquiry is defined as the processes of exploration, invention, and expansion which 
describe the learner's interactions within a learning environment. The strategy will 
refer only to inquiry as method, The other performances b> teachers upon the learn- 
ing environment will be referred to as procedures, techniques, m?"' lations, and 
facilitations. 

The selection of inquiry as the method of tne strategy is not done to devalue the 
supportive procedures* techniques, manipulation*, and facilitations employed by the 
teacher, but rather to provide a framework from which those teacher performances 
may be created, selected, or adapted. Inquiry provides a normative description of the 
processes of interaction employed by learners Teacher performances are then 
deployed to fit and further stimulate the inquiry processes of exploration, invention, ; 
and expansion. : 
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Exploration, The initial phase of inquiry is the process of exploration. When con- 
fronted with an environment, a potential learner begins to sort, identify, and label 
those properties and characteristics of the environment that are familiar. This is not 
necessarily a random process because the recognition of what is familiar serves as 
the catalsst for the organization of the learners* behaviors. Learners must do this for 
themselves. They cannot be told what is familiar to them. Although the environment 
can be equipped to facilitate the learner's identification of what is familiar, familiar- 
ity is ultimate!) a function of the learner's developmental level and previous 
experiences. 

An understanding of Piaget helps in equipping the learning environments with 
objects, events, actions, and data which are appropriate to the developmental level 
of a learner. The appropriate equipping of the environment maximizes opportunities 
for the learner during exploration to interact with the familiar, thus increasing the 
likelihood of that particular learning environment's being perceived and processed 
by the learner This is crucial, as successful exploration is a prerequisite to a suc- 
cessful learning cycle Teacher performances (procedures, techniques, manipula- 
tions, and facilitations) can then be selected, designed, and adapted to further pro- 
mote exploration 

The techniques of demonstration, for example, can be employed as a powerful 
means for furthering exploratory behaviors When employed during the exploration 
phase of inquiry, demonstration would be planned around an equipped environment 
appropriate to the learner's developmental level. The demonstration would display 
the properties and characteristics of the objects and actions involved in the learning 
activity, and discussion during the demonstration would identify them. The discus- 
sion during the demonstration would emphasize the observation of the "what's" and 
"how's," rather than the "why's" of the event or situation. The other information 
presentation procedures (for example, lecture discussion, reading assignments, and 
media) would be adapted in similar ways during the exploration phase of inquiry. 
The manipulations and facilitations of individuals into groups, committers, field 
trips, or other units would also be adapted during exploration to emphasize the 
observations and interactions of the learner with the equipped environment 

Invention, Th* second phase of inquiry is the process of invention. Invention occurs 
as a result of the earner's explorations Whatever intake the learner has experienced 
during the exploration is now reorganized. During invention, the learner clusters and 
groups the inputs of explorations into a description, an explanation, a classification, 
or a hypothesis The power of the invention as a stage for additional learning is 
dependent upon the exploration phase of inquiry If the stimuli available and the 
procedures emploved during exploration have been appropriate to the learner's devel- 
opmental level, then the learner's invention(s) will be self-actualizing. 

The performances employed by the teacher during the process of invention are 
designed to emphasize the learner's choosing, displaying, and prizing of personally 
derived inventions. These performances may also be utilized to clarify the learner's 
use of inputs from personal exploration. However, teaching procedures of telling and 
drilling seem inappropriate during invention because learners possess the classifica- 
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:ioru. descriptions, explanations, and h\poihe*es which arc 'undamemal to their 
present and future learnings Therefore, the manipulations ard facilitations of dis- 
cussing, questioning, displaying, and acting seem more app-opriate Although the 
technique r" i^turing. for example, can be employf d to present the teacher's inven- 
tions for the learner s exploration, the learner's inventions must be displayed individ- 
ually: no one else processes them. The teacher pcr.orman*es during in* ention stress ! 
the learner's output behaviors of speaking and writing, rather than the input behav- 
iors of listening and reading 

The potential for future self-directed behaviors of the learner will nest within the 
inventions Learners who are not se ? f-directive have probably been blocked from the 
development of inventions, for exploration behaviors tend to leave the learner with 
only what is presently familiar. Inventions guide and direct behaviors in both familiar 
and new environment' The teacher within the modern elementary school provides 
time, gentleness, and patience to the learner, and facilitates an environment to honor 
the learners inventions 

Expansion. The third phase of inquiry ; s expansion. Expansion occurs as a result 
of the learner a inventions, ard this process begins when the learner s behaviors are 
directed toward them. Expansion is the testing of an invention's adequacy. Does it 
work? Will it account for new objects, actions, events, or situat ; ons? Expansion 
serves to strengthen, establish, modify, or destroy inventions, and even if the expan- 
sion .systems displaces inventions, they serve powerful and useful functions. For 
example, the behaviors based upon the testing of an incompleted invention foster 
modification of invention behaviors, which then become more adequate or 
comprehensive. 

Teacher performances employed during expansion are designed ;r> guide the learn- 
ers to "find out M the strength, logic, and integrity of their inventions. These teaching 
behaviors act as a catalyst which supplies the learner with the means for verify ing 
a r i invention. Within the modern elementary school, the teacher serves as a "means 
for verification," not as an "external verifier" (for example, "That's right," or 
"That's wrong'*). As with exploration, teacher performances may be employed to 
support both the input and output behaviors of listening, speaking, reading. Lid writ- 
ing The information-presenting techniques are now modified to provide means, 
examples, and illustrations to test and find out about an invention. Just as with 
exploration and invent^n, the behaviors of expansion must be appropriate for the 

developmental level of the learner. For example, a preoperational learner who cannot \ 
mentally reverse an action cannot use reversal as a means for expansion. j 

Some incomplete inventions will eventually be confirmed through expansion as u 
function of a learner's developmental level and experiences. When changes occur in 
either the developmental level or experiences of the learner, each invention contains 
the seed? of its own modification. Therefore, the comprehensiveness and adequacy of 
an expansion system and its impact upon an invention should oe perceived as a con- 
tinuum. A concrete operational learner wiil abandon the invention and expansion 
systems of the preoperational hirner. Be patient! Each successful inquiry cycle 
increases the readiness for changes in both the developmental level and experiences 
of the learner 
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SITUATION 5,4 Invite several practicing teachers to explain and/or describe some 
of their methods. Analyze their descriptions in light of the criteria provided in this 
section and the appropriate sections from Chapter 4 



Coordinating Phases of Inquiry. Successful inquiry will usually include several 
cycles through the processes of exploration, invention, and expansion. If affective 
blocks do not occur when an expansion system displaces an invention, the learner 
will return to exploration, recreate an invention, and reapply an expansion system, 
Piaget used the term "disequilibrium" for this recycling of an unsupported invention. 
He further stated that each equilibrium (an affirmed invention) contains the poten- 
tial seeds for future disequilibrium. In order for recycling and its companion "dis- 
equilibrium" to occur, the manipulations and facilitations must be very supportive 
of the need for afleuive reinforcement. A more comprehensive discussion of Piaget 
was given in Cr ^ter I. 

A potential rce, then, for the reinforcement procedures of classroom control is 
the inquiry cycle As learners are directed through inquiry, the intrinsic energy avail- 
able for int /^ting with the learning environment is magnified, thereby reducing 
somewhat b \ the energy available and the learner's need to engage in other behav- 
io. : . According to the proposed strategy, the reward and punishment systems of a 
clasi. oom would be judged in terms of its reinforcement of the learners as they 
experknee inquiry 'see Fig. 5 4). 

Inquiry t *s a. n element within the strategy provides a meetin 0 ground for what is 
presently identified is methods of reading, arithmetic, sccial studies, and other sub- 
jects. The content topics of all these aieas of study can be appropriate to inquiry 
when selected by structure, th* first element of the strategy. Therefore, inquiry can 
be the method which unites the behaviors of learning with the vehicles of content 
drawn from reading, arithmetic, social studies, and so on. More specific examples of 
this uniting function of inquiry will be provided in Part II 

Inquiry as an element of the strategy also provides a foundation for the selection 
of teacher performances. This foundation enables a teache; to answer, for example, 
the question: "Is the procedure of drill good or bad?" Without a foundation — in this 
case, inquiry-— it has been suggested that the question has no answer. With the f oun- 
dation of inquiry, drill can be evaluated as a technique useful for establishing at a 
high efficiency level those inventions affirmed through expansion. Drill is useless dur- 
ing exploration or expansion. Another nonquestion, "Is media good or bad?" has no 
answer without a foundation (inquiry). Media can be adopted to serve exploration 
or discovery The objects, actions, events, and situations of the media are to be 
appropriate to the behaviors of exploration or expansion. Without additional adap 
tions, media adapted for exploration would not serve expansion well. 

Managing the Learning Environment 

The following ^ix elements are viewed by the proposed strategy as central to the 
management of a learning environment: (1) questions, (2) cues. (3) participation; 
(4) corrective feedback. (5) re nforcement; and (6) time on task These six are prime 
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Theory 
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Figure 5.4 The Inquiry cyclt. (For strategy, see) Figure 5.7, p. 194.; 
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Course 2 



Generic CoLLege Teaching SkiLLs: 
Lesson Plan XIII 
Objectives : 

The students will participate in an interactive 
discussion on "Review Sessions. M 

The participants, through discussion will indicate 
(Question Element Sequence) nuestion distribution 
load, wait time and teacher response, and student 
participation from data which the faculty member 
collected from a class observed. (That the participants 
Taught) 

The participations will develop an evaluation form 
to give to the students in the classes they teach. 



Information on "Review Sessions" will be taken from 
an article on "Exam Review Sessions" from the 
Teaching Professor. 

Handout on data summary from observation of 
the participants classes. 

Handout of University Evaluation Forms. 



Student will participate in an interactive 
process on "Exam Review Sessions." 

Discussion on Data Summary to accomplish 
objective 2. 

Through an interactive process the participants 
will develop an evaluation form of questions 
to illicit information which does not appear 
on standard evaluation forms from the students 
in classeb which they teach. 



Content : 



Activities : 



Assignment : 



Administer the evaluation form to the students 
in their classes and summarize the information. 
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Evaluation: 



Participation in the interactive process on 
Exam Review Sessions and the discussion 
on Data Summary. 

Participation and the development of an 
Evaluation form. 
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Exam Review Sessions 

"Are you going to spend time reviewing for the 
exam?" students frequently query instructors. Some- 
times the question is more blatant: "Are you going 
over what's going to be on the exam?" Students do 
not expect to be told what the exam items are, but 
they're hoping to discover as many details ~ they can 
possibly squeeze out of the instructor. 

This kind of student pressure causes many faculty 
members to wonder about the value and purpose of 
exam review sessions. Should they be incorporated 
into already -crowded course calendars? Do students 
perform better on exams if instructors include review 
sessions? More important, do review sessions con- 
tribute to the long-term retention of course content? 
Do sessions like these help students bett' cope with 
exam anxiety? How can the sessions be formatted? 
What about mechanics - like time, attendance, par- 
ticipation of TAs, and so on? 

The case for offering review sessions resU> on two 
principal arguments: The sessions do contribute to the 
learning potential of exams, and they do help students 
cope with exam anxiety. In the first case, review ses- 
sions help students better learn the content by creat- 
ing accurate expectations about how knowledge of the 
content will need to be demonstrated, and how 
detailed that knowledge needs to be. The sessions can 
be designed to give students an opportunity to practice 
the skills needed on the exam. 

Helping students cope with exam anxiety is equally 
important. Some students feel so much anxiety that 
their performance on the exam suffers. They know 
the content, they can solve the problems, but the pres- 
sure of the situation prevents them frcm demonstrat- 
ing that knowledge. Instructors point out that stu- 
dents must learn to cope with anxiety, to per f orm 
under pressure, but few can point to jobs in the "real" 
world I., at require students to perform under college 
examination conditions. The process of reviewing 
under an instructor's guidance, with his encourage- 
ment, bolsters students' confidence. Information about 
exam logistics, like the number and format of the ques 
tions, helps them relax and concentrate on content. 



As far as empirical evidence is concerned, the ef- 
fects of review sessions on learning outcomes does not 
rank as one of the well-researched topics in higher 
education. However, instructors who monitor student 
participation in review sessions and scores on exams 
report f. positive correlation between the two. 

In fact, one faculty member we know significantly 
increases attendance at the review session for the 
second exam by posting on the Doard the average 
score of students who attended the first exam review 
next to the average for those who didn't. He reports 
the average of those attending has never failed to be 
higher. He does grudgingly admit that the du ince 
may not result from the review session as much as 
from student ability (we all know who attends volun- 
tary review sessions), but even so the difference 
serves to motivate a number of strdsnts, and tnat's 
his objective. 



Ways to Go 

As for format, instructors use a variety of them, 
but consider these three fairly common approaches. 
The first might be called the open question period . 
Here the instructor simply makes himself available to 
the students; they set the agenda. They decide what 
questions to usk, what problems they'd like solved, or 
what parts of the reading they want reviewed. If they 
only a. k questions for five minutes, so be it, and the 
review session ends. 

This approach does give students the opportunity to 
clarify those parts of the content they don't under- 
stand. However, it fails to establish content priorities 
or focus. Frequently this approach lends itself to the 
20-questions routine, with students trying to weasel 
as much information from faculty as possible. The 
learning potential of the session diminishes to the de- 
gree students get into the mode of asking, "Do we 
have to know x for the exam?" "Will there be ques- 
tions on x? n Some instructors still try to provide stu- 
dents an open questioning arena, but fccus questions, 
possibly even recasting some, by having students sub- 
mit them prior to the review. Discussion of those ques- 
tions takes precedence over questions students bring 
to, or that arise during, the review session itself. 
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A Teacher Behavior Inventory 
is Completed on Each Student 
by the Grant Faculty. 



This is returned to the 
Student During a Sumraative 
Conference. 
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What are other Implications? 

No response 

What about other strategies? 

Student answers 
Thats exactly right 

Any other Implications? 

Student answers 

Have you ever seen Pneumonic Technique? 
No response 

Any other techniques to improve memory? 
No response 

Do you remember chunking? 

What happens if reherse message — would you remember it better or not? 

Student says yes. 

What would happen if suppressed fires in grasslands — Kevin 

Right 

What happens when suppress fires in Pine area""* 

Student answers 
Uh Huh 

Can anybody give me a natural cause of fires in the Ecosystem? Jerry 

Student answers 

Any other reasons for pattern on N.A. Continent 

Student answers 
Jerry « right 

Who is ruler of Libya? 

Is he a terriost? 

Ruler of Egypt here two weeks ago? 
Where did Bush take him? 
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A Teacher Behavior Inventory 
is Completed on Each Student 
by the Grant Faculty. 



This is returned to the 
Student During a Summative 
Conference. 
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Course 2 



Generic College Teaching Skills 

Lesson Plan XIV 

Objectives: 

The participants will participate in a discussion 
to reveal the information gathered from the 
evaluations which they developed and administered 
to their students. 

The participants will participate in an interactive 
process concerning "Student Ratings of Faculty" 
from Chapter 30 of McKeachie. 

The participants will evaluate Course 2 (Generic 
College Teaching Skills). 

Content: 

Interactive Process on Student Ratings of Faculty: 

Do Student Ratings Measure Teaching Effectiveness? 
What Factors Influence Student Ratings of Teaching 
Reliability of Student Ratings. 

Activities: 

Discussion on information gathered from the 
evaluations which they developed and administered 
to their students. 

Interactive process concerning "Student Ratings 
of Faculty". 

Evaluation of Course 2« 

Evaluation: 

Participation in Discussion, Interactive Process 
and evaluation of Course 2. 



A Teacher Behavior Inventory 
is Completed on Each Student 
by the Grant Faculty* 



This is returned to the 
Student During a Sunmative 
Conference* 



TEACHER BEHAVIORS INVENTORY 



Instructions 

In this Inventory you art asksd to atsass sptcfflc classroom bshavton This informttion It forth* 
purpomofinstnjttior^ Pitas* try tote both thoughtful and ctndU in your rtsponm 

so m to marimba tht valus of faadback. 

Your JudgmtnU should*^ Try to 
sinn sach bshai/tof Indtpsndintty raihtf than Ittllifl yum q m s is! fcnp f ttsto n dt tacfntn t >ach IndMctual rrtng. 

Each sactton of ths Invtntorv bsolnt wth a dalnMon of tn atsoorv of taachlno to bt aaaaaaad In tft 
taction. tn8caltl,teraachtpicilclttctynobitMNior t pitMt Mtaiti>t 0bM»vid>tquincyo>oocuffinet. For 

Scalel Seal* 2 

1 • not observed 1 ■ aiomae 

2 -rarely 2* make no change 

3»eometlmaa 3 -decrease 

4 - often 

5 - almost always 

£ldfr mathodusadto axplaln or ciarfy concepts Scaial Scale H 
and prindpbw 

Pravidaaaawanriaxampiasof aachconcapt 12345 123 

Usaa concrata examples to explain and Hustrata 12345 123 

FalatodaAnanaworuntarnliartanna 12345 123 

Rtpeats dVficuft ideas savarai tJm« 12345 123 

8traammoitirnpon««polnt8bypaijsing,spaaldno 12345 123 

elowiy, raising voica and ao on 

Usaagnphaordtegnrntofacltataaxpiaiiation 12345 123 

PoWa outprart^appfcatlone of concapta 12345 123 

AnawaraStudanta'qua«aona thoroughly 12345 123 

Suggests waya of memorizing compDcatad idees 12345 123 

WrlMkaytan.iaonchalkboaidoroMan^aadacraan 12345 123 

Explains aubject matter in famliar tanguaga 12345 123 

Enthusiasm : uaa of non-varbal behavior to solicit 

atudantattantionandintarast 

Speaks in dramatic or axpraasivo way 12345 123 

Movaa about whtoteturing 12345 123 

Qaaturaswkh hands or arma 12345 123 

Exhtototactt gestures or exprt**lons 12346 123 

Avoids ayo contact with studanta 12345 123 

Walks up aisiaa besldo studanu 12346 123 

Geeturee win head or body 12345 123 

Tatajoina or humorous anacdotas 12346 123 

Raao^lactijravart^tknfrompraparadnotas crtaxt 12345 123 

Srr^ or laughs whie teaching 12346 123 

Shows distracting mannarisms 12345 1 23 

Intaraction : techniques usad to fostar students' class participation 

EimungaattudartfquaatiorttajKicomfnants 12345 123 

ffll ajpfttwa tss^^tt aaMaA 
^0^^^ at Hp V^^v6%jsa 

Crtttefeea atudants whan they maks arrora 12345 123 

^rataas atudants for good Ideas 12345 123 

ProvidaaoorractK^ feedback 12345 123 

Askaquaetione of IndMduJ studants 12346 123 

o*-ka quaaHonaofciaaaaaawhola JPQ 12346 123 

E m ( wporaiet atudants 1 Idaaa into lecture 12346 



123 



^tferton! (continued) 

Presents crtolsnging. thought-provoking ideas 12945 123 

Ussea witty of media and actMnes Indus 12345 123 

Ask* rhetoric* questions 12345 123 

QmdfcgjQg «— of w t mM ~? w "*""^"*^ — 

Um hurthqi or subhssdhQS to orgsnla lectures 12345 123 

Pinoi^oliWtunionchifttetfdorawMtcnNn 12345 123 

Cte^hidkMtrantftkan from orw topic to thtrwt 12345 123 

GlresprelrninsrycYsrviswd lecture stD^ 12345 123 

Expt al n e ho w each topic Itato the course ses whole 12345 123 

Beglmolaeewfth a review d topic* covered led time 12345 123 

P«rkxiicaiy«umnwi^poirreprevkXMnymad« 12345 123 

£tSkSh "to of Wormdion presentation, efficient um of tfeno 

Pwow awoaaaVety on ofrvtous potato 12345 123 



12345 123 
feidaaaaaationa 12345 123 



Checks I students undtratand before proceeding 12345 123 
nnennpR 

Sticks to the point in antwsn^studerta' questions 12345 123 

StiKkHUUP axpactness concerning course requkomsnts and grading criteria 

Ad dees Mudsnts as to how to prepare tor teats or exams 12345 123 

Provldee sample exam qussttons 12345 123 

TetostudsreseKadtywhatissKpectsdofthern 12345 123 

on tests, essays or assignments 

States objectives of each lecture 12345 123 

RemsxfestudsnndtettoatseorastigreTtersd 12345 123 

Steles objectives of course as a whole 12345 123 

Amfip: characteristics of voice relevant to dsssroom teaching 

Stutters, mumbles or slurs words 12345 123 

Sp e ak s at appropriate volume 12345 123 

Speaks dearly 12345 123 

Speaks et appropriate pace 12345 123 

Says 'urn*, 'ah' or other hat* words 12345 123 

Voice lacks proper modulation (speaks in monotone) 12345 123 

BUBBG quaflty of Interpersonel ralattom between teacher and studsra 

AddreesMinolvldusJstuderubynama 12345 123 

Amouncseavaeablltyforconedt^ 12345 123 

Offers to heto students wth problems 12343 123 

Sfiowstoleranca of other points of view 12345 123 

Talks wth students before or after dass 12345 123 
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Course III 
Culture of the Academic Enterprise 



Course Description: 

Culture of the Academic Enterprise is the third of a three course 
sequence during which the participants will focus on prcfessional 
principles and practices relevant to professoring in the various 
content areas. This course will be taught by faculty coordinators who 
represent the content area of the doctoral candidates. 

Goal 1: 

This course will contribute to the synthesis of the participants 
philosophy of teaching, service, and research. 

Objective : 

The participants, through attendance and participation, will 
develop within their patterns of thinking philosophies within the 
areas of teaching, service, and research. 

Goal 2: 

The participants will develop an understanding of the various 
processes of the University system. 

Objective: 

The participants will identify various processes of the 
university system and develop the distinguishing characteristics 
of each. 

ContiSnt Topics; 

a. Advising Processes 

b. University Organizational Processes 

c. Tenure Processes 

d. Processes of Academic Freedom 

e. Processes of gaining a position in the University 

f • Processes of Publishing, Research, and Grantsmanship 

g. Professional service processes internal and external to 
the University. 



Goal 3: 

The participants will develop an understanding of the various 
ethical and moral issues within the University setting. 
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Objectives 

1 To define evaluation and to describe each of the four stages in 
the evaluation process. 

2 To select appropriate information-gathering instruments when 
seeking to make classroom evaluations. 



3 
4 



To write good test items for evaluating achievement. 



To develop checklists and rating scales for evaluating student 
products and performances. 

5 To describe how to use information to evaluate— that is, to grade, 
to judge student progress, to judge changes in student attitudes, and to judge 
the effectiveness of your own instruction. 

EducationalftvaluaHon 1$ useful. only tolihe^xtent^ 

j ff gfffents^Ad ^edsjfa chapter you will learn about some of 

the basic principles ot evaluation as applied to classroom problems. 
This chapter can be very helpful when you are faced with the task of 
evaluating your students. However, I would encourage you to go be- 
yond this introductory level of understanding. Purchase a good basic 
text on classroom evaluation techniques. Practice your test-writing 
skills whenever possible. Learn frgi q yptfr mis{akys as jyi ^bcfli fl Jo 
e valuate your own students, an djgarn to .use -evaluation as^jieccssar>v 



e valuate your own students, an ayarn to .use -evaluation as^ft .necessary; 
a|J3 important teacher tool, Uitivaluation 4o-help-yon -trach -better 
flj^elpyo^ 



Objective 1 



To define evaluation and to describe each of the four stages in the 
evaluation process. 



LEARNING ACTIVITY 1.1 



&o™^*£^ In order to 

jfitdge, one m^s^^ve infomiation. The act of judging depends upon 
ftlrpfef^iTnsTie'act of obtaining information. Furthermore, the act of 
forming a judgment is itself pr»rAqniijjf|^ ^ ^tfry^^pn ftyfrnthmi 
decision maki ng. So, evalua tion, tfe^process of JormiAg judgments^ 
djfperTds^upon Tnfoiro aBon^ a^e n ng IncHeadsJo de<^ion.inaking' 
Picture it Ihis way: * ~ m '" s * 
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oKn^ mtormat.on f? -To^^nr**^ g Shaking 'decisions 



Or, this way: 



whlfefiTiS tGrnT aw uSW in deciSiOri-ffaRinfr: ' u -— a ■ m br» 



The above definition clearly specifies the interrelatedness amon 
the various stages in the evaluation process; and yet »» ^o dearl; 
indicates the centrality of forming judgments. If you ha\e not formed 
judgment, vou have not evaluated. This chapter, therefore, will dea 
primarily with the procedures for forming . . ftHft . 

However, it is important for vou to understand the _ foffl/ evaluabo 
process. So, let's expand this definition some. So far it is obvious thf 
evaluation involves at least three stages: obtaining information, font 
inc judgments, and using those judgments in decision making. B 
adding a preparation stage and enlarging a bit on the last stage, w 
come up with the following four stages: 




The evaluation process 
Preparing for evaluation. 
Obtaining needed information. 
Forming judgments. 

Using judgments in making decisions and preparing 
evaluation reports. 



Let's look at a rather typical teaching-learning situation. Noti 
how this teacher goes through these four stages as she attempts 
make her instruction more effective. 

S$agc I. Preparing for evaluation. 

Bonnie, a third grade teacher, has become concerned about Billy I 
seems to be having trouble keeping up in reading. Bonnie wonders he 
lone he will be able to function within the reading group he is In ,5 
wonders whether or not she should move him to a slower group. Perha 
there is something she can do to help - some extra 
some extra attention. She decides she needs more infonnation^ before I 
can accurately judge Billy's level of achievement in reading After de . 
rtnfogdie kind of information she need, (e.g., information about the ki 
of errors made when reading orally, information ^concerning Billy s use 
various word attack skills, information about Billy s interests), Bom 
determines when and how to obtain that information. 

J&tage 2. Obtaining needed information. 

~" Over a period of several days Bonnie obtains a great deal of infon 
tion about Billy. She gives him a standardized reading test, listens to r 
read orally, carefully records the kind of errors he makes < »nd obser 
him throughout the day watching for patterns of behavior that mi 
indicate particular attitudes toward various subject matters. 
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Stad&S. Forming judgments. 

After analyzing all the information she has obtained, Bonnie comes to 
the following conclusions: 

1. Billy is not capable of reading material written at a third grade 
level. 

2. Billy reads comfortably only that material written on a second 
grade level or lower. 

3. Billy's primary weakness lies in the area of word attack skills. 

4. Billy does not have a comprehension problem. He understands 
what is read to him. 

5. Billy likes the children in his reading group. 

6. Billy enjoys the stories in the third grade reader. 

Stqtf^L* Using judgments to make decisions and evaluation reports. 

On the basis of the above judgments Bonnie decides that she should 
keep Billy in his present reading group. She further decides to take the 
following action: 

1. Prepare a check list of word attack skills. 

2. Systematically teach Billy those skills on a one-to-one basis. 

3. Continue to have the stories read to Billy so that he will not fall 
behind on his comprehension skills. 

4. Have Billy check off each word attack skill as he demonstrates 
competence in using it. 

Having made these decisions, Bonnie writes a brief summary of her 
judgments, noting the actions she anticipates making. She files this in her 
own files for future reference. She also calls in Billy's parents and shares 
her findings with them, asking them to cooperate and to give Billy lots of 
encouragement and praise, supporting him as he struggles to make up the 
deficiencies she has discovered. 



Note the key features of each of the stages illustrated above: 

1. glli^'WWiiJI WpMP^eieT^ne I KTETnd of information needed 
and decide how and when to obtain it. 

*325 tft* ? T%Sfcj^ ^ a variety of information 

as accuracy as ' bossible, 

3 ^mgeii forming J uJgmentsT Judgments are -ade by comparing 
the information to selected criteria. 

^L^^^4ji e J^^^onMaking cnd Reporting: Record significant find- 
ings and determine appropriate courses of action. 
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Mastery Test, Objective 1 

Evaluation it the proctss of obtaining informa- 
tion and forming judgments to be used in deci- 
sion making. 
1. (a) Preparing for aval u at ion. In this stage you 
need to determine the judgments and deci- 
sions you anticipate making (e.g.. when to 
begin Unit 2. what assignments to give, 
where to place Johnny). Next you must de- 
cide what information you will need in order 
to make those judgments and decisions 
(e.g.. how quickly the students are moving 
through Unit 1, what the students' interests 
are. how well Johnny reads). Finally, you will 
decide when and how to obtain the informa- 
tion needed (t.g.. weekly, through quizzes; 
first week of class, using an interest inven- 
tory; second week of class, using a 
standardized test of reading and observing 
students during oral reading). 



(b) Obtaining needed information. Involves 
asking students (inquiry), observing stu- 
dents (watching students setting up an ex- 
periment), or testing students (giving a 
multiple-choice teat of history facts). 

(c) Forming fudgmanta. In this stage you 
compare the information with some referent 
and make a value judgment. Grades reflect- 
ing achievement and predictions about how 
well a student might be expected to do are 
both common examples of classroom judg- 
ments. 

(d) Using judgments in daeisions and preparing 
•valuation reports. Deciding what action 
to take (e.g., move Johnny to a slower read- 
ing group) and reporting the evaluation re- 
sults that led to that decision comprise the 
major tasks of the final stage of evaluation. 
Note that the emphasis is on the use of 
judgments. 



iective 2 



To select appropriate information-gathering instruments when seeking 
to make classroom evaluations. 



TEP 1 
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LEARNING ACTIVITY 2.1 



i r tt «.> c in ■ p ig uaimit tu <ya iu afc isile\ermin'lflg what ygu jgNp 

>e evaluating "dml ~*msri£A -^rf^^snsiiys^ will neeaTn" order Jo 
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p'i> volv e'd : 1 1 Y'lRlBl I'lillU? TireJului inaHon^ajhiriiBT^^ 

■gh ooae an ^r^piTOjTl^mqiiC^ ^ 11 -^ 111 ^ 

There are basically four different techniques classroom teache rs use 
to obtain information about themse lves and their students: flQAI!*; 

'Drfflggge' l^" Whenever you wish to know someone s opm- 
ions*feeiings, interests, likes and dislikes, etc., ask that person. Good 
teachers are always asking their students how they feel about what is 
going on. Th ey kn ow the value of information gained through inquiry. 

Obsw»tt6Tfffare made by teachers whenever they look, listen, feel, 
or tfR ^nr ' Wli eT senses to find out what is going on in the classroom. 
Observations of student performances, habit patterns, and interper- 
so nal inte mrtjons all provide the teacher with helpful information. 

Analysis J? the process of breaking something down into its com- 
pOTWtparts. For example, a teacher might analyze a math assignment 
to discover the kinds of errors students are making. Or, a vocational 
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education teacher might analyze a coffee table made by a woodworking 
student, evaluating the project according to the design, overall con* 
stnytion, and finish of the table. 

ffefting is being used whenever there is a common situation to 
fhicn all students respond (e.g., a test question), a common set of 
Instructions governing the students' responses, a set of rules for scoring 
le responses, and a description (usually numerical) of each student's 
performance — a score. 

The chart below compares these four techniques. Study the chart 
and then try to do the exercise that follows. 

A SUMMARY OF THE MAJOR CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FOUR INFORMATION-GATHERING TECHNIQUES- 





Inquiry 


Observation 


Analysis 


Testing 


Kind of information 
obtainable 


Opinions 

Self-perceptions 

Subjective 
judgments 

Affective (especially 
attitudes) 

Social 
perceptions 


Performance or the 
end products of 
some performance 

Affective (especially 
emotional reactions) 

Social interaction 
psychomotor skills 

Typical behavior 


Learning outcomes 
during the learning 
process (intermedi- 
ate goals) 

Cognitive and psy- 
chomotor skills 

Some affective 
outcomes 


Attitude and 
achievement 

Terminal goals 

Cognitive outcomes 

Maximum performance 


Objectivity 


Least objective 

Highly subject to 
bias and error 


Subjective but can 
be objective it care 
is taken in the con- 
struction and use of 
the instruments 


Objective but not 
stable over time 


Most objective and 
reliable 


Cost 


Inexpensive but can 
be time-consuming 


Inexpensive but 
very time- 
consuming 


Fa rly inexpensive 

Preparation time is 
somewhat lengthy 
but crucial 


Most expensive but 
most information 
gained per unit of time 



• Trry 0 TtnBnnk. E**lu*tton A Pr*CtiC9t GuK* tor TUCK'S (New York McGraw-Hill. 1974). p 140 C 1974 by McGraw-Hill Book Co UStd with the 
permission of the McGraw-Hill Book Company 
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CHOOSING AH EVWjATjljj TECHNIQUE 

For each of the following questions, decide on the evaluation technique that would probably be 
most helpful. Use the following key: A, inquiry; B, observation; C t analysis; D, testing. 

1. What kind of errors does Sally make when reading aloud? 

2. How well can Sammy read? 

3. What is George's attitude toward math? 

4. Why isn't Ernest completing his workbook during spelling? 

5. What is the average reading level of this class? 

6. Who does Johnny have as friends? 

7. What mistakes are most common in long division problems? 

8. How well did the students learn the concepts in Chapter 7? 

9. How well does Mary interact with her classmates during recess? 
10. What are Kevin's primary handwriting errors? 
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Your Tum: Choosing an Evaluation Technique 

1. B 2. Dor B 3. A 4. BorA 5. D 6. AorB 7. C 8. D 9. B 10. Cor A 



STEP 2 



detect the Best Instrument to Obtain the Kind of Information 
rou Need 

Once you have selected an appropriate information-gathering tech- 
nique, you should choose the type of information-gathering instrument 
to be used. An inform atiy ^atheri ng techn ique is a procedure for 
obtainin^information. fcfiiffnlorg^^ 

i ^^jriiTlgather* InfwmAt wi^ We will briefly examine Tour 
basic types of instruments: tests^ checklists, rating scales, and 
questionnaires. 

A^tstjis an instrument that presents a common situation to which 
all students respond, a common set of instructions, and a common set 
of rules for scanning the students ' resp onses, t^ytj afe ysed^r imiat\- 
rfS Fdetec^n^H ^ptttlrte ^r^ ^ievem enU ^^ ien we^ant-to Jcnow 
huwn^ she can perfonfi certain 

sftHs, a teyHs^en-tpngpr iate in strument to use. 

irr rnnTtri|ftoJ^»i^k^^^TtrirTmrriTirr~i r 

ferred t^as a 

m ii>^wm^tii»l»iilMi ii[^*^U,Jh e instructions on standardized tests 
have been carefully standardized so that everyone taking the test does 
so under similar conditions. Most standardized tests are developed 
and sold by test publishers and have been carefully developed, tried 
out, revised, standardized, and evaluated for reliability and validity. 

te^cckljajjt^^ "things to look for") for 

•^ifiTTngSO^ wummd piudun, ft aaat g yuu C^ 

^au^ssf Ue^u o?*annr O r , a list of criteria for a good speech could 
oe checked as an indication of what a speech student did correctly 
when making a speech to inform. Whenever it is helpful to know 
whether an important characteristic is present in a performance (or is 
found in some end product), a checklist would be an appropriate in- 
strument to use. 

ie^trall ^ 

«BT&tii&L?|jc^^ We Brigta mj|jiMlLUM 111 

for example, by whether or not gestures were used. ButiTwe'want 
to determine the quality of those gestures (whether they were good, 
fair, poor, etc), a rating scale should be used. A rating scale provides 
a scale of values that describe someone or something being evaluated. 

The advantages and disadvantages of each type of instrument are 
highlighted for you in the following table. Again, study the table care- 
fully and then take "your turn" at trying to select an appropriate 
instrument. 
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ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF EACH 
TYPE OF INFORMATION-GATHERING INSTRUMENT 



Type of Instrument 



Standardized tests: used when 
very accurate information is 
needed 

Teacher-made tests, used rou- 
tinely as a way to obtain 
achievement nformation 

Checklists- used to focus 
observations 

Rating scales- used to judge 
quality of performance 

Questionnaires' used to inquire 
about feelings, opinions, and 
interests 



Advantage 



Usually welt developed and relia- 
ble. Include norms for comparing 
the performance of a class or an 
individual. 

Usually measure exactly what has 
been taught Inexpensive. Can be 
constructed as need arises. 

Helpful m keeping observations 
focused on key points or critical 
behaviors. 

Allow observational data to be 
used in making quality judgments 
as well as quantitative judgments. 

Keep inquiry focused and helps 
teacher to obtain the same infor- 
mation from each student. 



Disadvantage 

Often not measuring exactly what 
had been taught. Expensive. Lim- 
ited in what is measured. 

No norms beyond the class are 
available. Often unreliable. Re- 
quire quite a bit of time to 
construct. 

Measure only presence or ab- 
sence of a trait or behavior. 

Take time and effort to construct. 
Can be clumsy to use if too 
complex. 

Take time and effort to construct. 
Difficult to score — no right an- 
swers and therefore hard to sum- 
marize the data. 



Your Turn 

SELECTING AN INFORMATION -GATHERING INSTRUMENT 



Read each of the following classroom situations. First decide what technique is being used (inquiry, 
observation, analysis, testing), and then write down which instrument you would use and why. 
Compare your answers with those of your peers and those found in the answer key. 

1. A second grade teacher wants to find out if he f pupils now understand how to form the vowels 
in cursive writing. 

2. A high school social studies teacher wants to know how his students feel about the outcome 
of the latest elections. 

3. A fourth grade teacher wants to know how well his class compares to other fourth grade classes 
in their achievement of the basics: reading, writing, arithmetic. 

4. An eighth grade teacher just finished teaching her students to compute the volume of a cube 
and wants to know how well her students learned this skill. 

5. A music teacher wants to rank-order her clarinet players so that she can assign them chairs in 
the band. 

6. A shop teacher wants to make sure that his students all follow the safety precautions when 
operating a radial arm saw. 
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c. inquiry— checklist 

d. inquiry— test 



6. To determine academic aptitude for placement in special programs, one should use a 

a. rating scale 

b. checklist 

c. classroom test 

d. standardized test 



AKSWFJt KEY 



Mastery Test, Objective 2 



1. d 2. a 3. c 4. b 5. a 6. d 



Objective 3 



To write good test items for evaluating achievement. 



LEARNING ACTIVITY 3.1 



The first step in test construction is to determine what it is you are 
trying to test and what kind of item vould be best sui ted t o testing 
that type of infor mation* Alo^^Lutfgp!^^ 

ttttttSBBuu IfcjSSEISfcfl As you may recall from the discussion in Chapter 
3, instructional objectives define clearly, in observable terms, the 
achievement we expect of our students. In that chapter the importance 
of well-chosen verbs in writing instructional objectives was empha- 
sized. The verb should describe precisely the kind of response you 
expect the student to make to a particular subject matter content If 
the verb used in an instructional objective does do that, it is a relatively 
simple matter to determine the type of test item you should use. For 
example, suppose that you ire trying to find out if your students have 
mastered the following objectives: 

1. To list the names of the first ten presidents of the United States. 

2. To describe the major contributions of Washington and Lincoln. 

3. To explain the changes that occur when a different political party 
takes control of Congress. 

The first objective obviously calls for a short-answer-type question 
in which the student is asked to list names. The other two objectives 
would best be tested with an essay question because the student would 
have to describe or explain — not the kind of thing they could d< on 
an objective test such as true/false or multiple choice. What kinds of 
learning outcomes are best measured with objective-test items (true/ 
false, matching, multiple choice)? These types of items are best suited 
for measuring learning outcomes for which the student must be able 
to choose among alternatives. For example: 
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1. To choose the word that best describes t!<e author's feelings. 

2. To select the sentence tht t best represents the democratic 
position. 

3. To identify the emotive language in a paragraph. 

4. To determine which of several experiments would most likely 
provide the information needed by a particular researcher. 

Note that each of these objectives could readily be measured with 
an objective test. However, it is possible to measure some of them 
with some other type of item. For example, the third objective in the 
list above (to identify emotive language) could be measured with a 
variety of test items: 

1. True/false: The statement underlined in the paragraph above is 
emotive language. 

2. Multiple choice: Which of the following sentences (as numbered 
in the paragraph above) represents emotive language 5 

(a) Sentence 2 ( c ) Sentence 6 

(b) Sentence 3 (d) Sentence 9 

3. Short answer: Pick out three emotive statements from the para- 
graph above and write them on your paper. 

You can readily see that the first step in selecting the tvpe of item 
to use is to examine the instructional objectives. However, there is 
often still room for choice; some objectives can be measured by more 
than one item type. Consequently, other things must be taken into 
account The following table highlights the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the major types of test items. Studv this table carefullv and 
then try the exercise "Your Turn." 



ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF TEST ITEMS 



Type 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 



Short Answ^/ 

Essay*/ 
True/Fals^ 



Matchin 



J 



Multipli 



t Choi<^ 



© ■ 
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Can test many facts in short time. Fairly 
easy to score. Excellent format for math. 
Tests recall. 

Can test complex learning. Can evaluate 
thinking process and creativity. 

Test the most facts in shortest time. Easy 
to score. Tests recognition. Objective. 



Excellent for testing associations and rec- 
ognition of facts. Although terse, can test 
complex learning (especially concepts) 
Objective 

Can evaluate learning at all levels of com- 
plexity. Can be highly reliable, objective. 
Tests fairly large knowledge base in short 
time. Easy to score. 



Difficult to measure complex learning. 
Often ambiguous. 



Difficult to score objectively. Uses a great 
deal of testing time. Subjective. 

Difficult to measure complex teaming. 
Difficult to write reliable itei s Subject to 
guessing. 

Difficult to write good items. Subject to 
process of elimination. 



Difficult to write Somewhat subject to 
guessing. 
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Lesson Plan XII # 
Course Design Decisions 

Objectives: 

The participants will be able to describe techniques for 
evaluation through the process of observation. 

The participants will be able to write (acceptable) test items. 

The participants will be able to write objective test items at 
the various class levels of the cognitive domain of the Taxonomy 
of Educational Objectives. 

Content 

Observation 

Material from classroom teaching skills 

Ways to evaluate performance 
Types of instruments 
check list 

constructing to meet needs 
Establishing criteria and converting to a score 

Writing test items 

Bloom's taxonomy - Handout used 

Activities : 

Lecture (interactive process) for observation 
Writing test items: 

put students in groups 

Give handout to students and have them construct questions 
at the various levels ... The hand contains a paragraph on 
which the students are to base their questions. 

Whole group 

Have students volunteer to give questions they have 
constructed. Then construct in various forms of items such 
as fill in the blank, true and false and multiple choice. 

Evaluation: 

Construction of questions on the various levels of Bloom's 
taxonomy . 

Assignment: 

Complete construction of test items on the various levels of 
Blooms Taxonomy. 



Construct one question relevant to the following paragraph at each level of the 
cognitive domain. 



In Des Moines, Iowa, two high school students and a junior high student, in defiance of 
a ban by school authorities, wore black armbands to class as a protest against the 
Vietnam War. As a result, they were suspended from school. But the U.5. Supreme 
Court later ruled the suspensions were illegal, holding that the first amendment to the 
Constitution protects the rights of public school children to express their political and 
social views during school hours. 

• • * 

This case illustrates a significant new trend in American life. Young people, 
particularly those under 21, are demanding that they be granted rights long denied 
them as a matter of course. And, with increasing frequency, they are winning those 
rights. 

1. Knowledge 



2. Comprehension 



3. Application 



Analysis 



3. Synthesis 



6. Evaluation 
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3. Application level questions 



4. Analysis level questions 



5. Synthesis level questions 



6. Evaluation level questions 



mmm 

Your Turn: Constructing Questions on the 

Here art some question* on the six levels of the 
Taxonomy that you might have asked about the 
paragraphs. They are not the only questions that 
could have been asktd but art simply meant to 
provide examples. 

1. Know/edge Java/ questions 

1, What action did the three students Jn Oes 
Moines, Iowa, take that caused their suspen- 
sion? 



ix Levels of Bloom's Taxonomy 

2. Whet was the ruling of the Supreme Court on 
fteir case? 

3. Whet part of the Constitution did the Sup- 
reme Court refer to as a basis for its deci- 
sion? 

2. Comprehension level questions 

1. Whet la the main idea in this paragraph? 

2. In your own words, explain why the Supreme 
Court declared the suspensions illegal. 
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3. Ampliation /tvt/ questions 

1. Considtring tha ruling in tht Dts Moints 
cast, what would tht Itgal ruling bt on i 
atudtnt who, daspita a ban by school au- 
thority wort a ytllow cloth star sawn on har 
jacktt as a protast against tht Unitad Nations 
policy toward laraal? 

2. Considtring tht Suprtmt Court ruling in tht 
Das Moinaa cata, what do you think tht Itgal 
ruling would bt on a group of atudtnts who 
blockadad tht tntranct to a classroom as a 
protast against ract discrimination? 

4. Antlysi* tort questions 

1. Why did tht Suprtmt Court support tht 
rights of studtnts to txprass thtir political 
and social btlitfs during school hours? 

2. What tvkttnct. othtr than tht sptcific cast 
dtscribtd in this paragraph, can you citt to 



aupport tht concluaion that young paoplt ara 
now gaining long dtnitd rights? 

5. Synth$si$ /tvt/ qutstions 

1. Dtvtlop a short story that portrays a young 
parson sttking to attain a Itgal right dtnitd 

to thott undtr 21. . 

2. If chiWrtn gaintd tht full Itgal rightaanjoytd 
by adults in Amtrica. what implications . 
would it hava for family lifa? 

6. Evaluation /tva/ quttlont j 
1 What is your opinion on ths issue ol minors 

snjoying tho full Itgal rights of adults? ! 
2. If you had bosn s judgt on tha Court In tha 

cast of tha Oas Moinas studants who pro- , 

tastad tha Vlatnam War with Mack armbanda • 

daspita a school ban, how would you hava • 
rulad? 



I FARMING ACTIVITY 2.2 



If you feel that you need further practice in ^^"^f^'Jj 

must be a? the same level of *e Taxonomy as die "«^r of spjces you 
move. Avoid using the same question more than once, and try to vary 
your question stems. 
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Example 

The die (or cards or spinner) indicates "6," and you move your 
niece six soices If you land on a "C" space, you must construct a 
^sVonS 

3us you must go back three spaces from your original space.»you 
are successful, you can remain on that space until your next turn. 

The "C" spaces now represent Construct a question rather than 
Classify a question. All other rules remain the same. Any missed 
questions result in going backward three spaces. 



If the die shows: 
1 



Question must be at: 
Knowledge 



Comprehension 



Application 
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Lesson Plan XIII 
Course Design Decisions 

Objectives: 

The participants should be able to construct questions using the 
various classification levels in the Cognitive Domain of Bloom's 
Taxonomy, (for evaluating achievement) 

The participants should be able to describe how to use 
information to evaluate students. 

The participant:: should be able to state opinions on articles 
from the "The National College Newspaper 19 dealing with grading. 

Content : 

Writing questions on Bloom's Taxonomic Levels 

Covering - Comprehension, Application, Analysis, Synthesis 
and Evaluation 

Grading 

Grading as a type of judgement 

Classroom teaching skills - Cooper 392-394 
Judging student progress 

Classroom Teaching Skills - Cooper 394-395 

Assigning Test Grades 

Benefit of test and score to student 
Benefit of test and score to instructor 
McKeachie — 104-105 

Assigning Course Grades 
Curving 
Scaling 

University Grading Scales 
McKeachie ~ 115-117 

Evaluating Changes in Attitude 

Classroom Teaching Skills - Cooper 395-396 

News paper articles 

From the National College Newspaper - April 1988 
H A - F" Grading System Flunk Student's Evaluation 
Biology Prof Guarantees "C" or Better 
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Activities: 

Participants will write questions on chalk board (in objective 
form) using the various levels of Bloom's Taxonomy. 
Defend — 

Interactive Discussion on Grading 
Evaluation: 

Construction of question using various levels of Bloom's Taxonomy 
(for evaluating achievement) 

Participation in discussion of Newspaper articles. 
Assignment: 

Part V in McKeachie — Teaching Tips 
Includes Chapters 19, 20, and 22. 
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3-6 For each of the following situations, determine the kind of judgment being made. Use the 
following key: A. norm-referenced; B, criterion-referenced C. self-referenced. 

3. a third grade teacher discovers that her class scored above the national average on 

a math achievement test. 

4. A high school biology teacher selected his best students to help him set up the ex- 
periments for the next day. 

5. Mitsy's teacher was really pleased because of her progress in reading. Her gains since 

last year are obvious. 

6. Four of the students who took the algebra aptitude test failed to get a high enough 

score, and they were not allowed to take beginning algebra. 



ANSWER KEY 

Your Turn: Types of Judgments 

1.B 2.C 3. A 4. A 5. C 6. B 



TYPES OF Grading 

JUDGMENTS ^^^ffi^^^^^S 



jjg-imi. iMjujjjmujw— * i Tne next few para " 

graphs will not resolve the problems of grading, but they should help 
vou to better understand the alternatives available to you. 

One of the most common questions teachers get from student s 
concernjng grading policy* ^«->^oiiig4«^a<^ 
^fiShe^wd- arr fitter! rn » norma) rwvtt or jmU-ounyd -to mAe 
Treasonable distribution, the basic idea behind grading on a curve 
is the same: making norm-referenced judgments, a very common form 
of assigning grades. The class as a whole is used as a norm group, and 
the class average usuallv serves as the referent against which all other 
grades are judged. Usuallv the average score is assigned a grade ot 
"C." and some proportion of scores on either side of that average are 
also assigned grades of "C" (the "C" range usually includes 30 percent 
to 50 percent of the class). After that, grades are assigned by se ect.ng 
some cut-off points so that a certain (usually smaller) Percentage ot 
students fall into the "B" and "D" ranges, respectively. Finally, those 
left fall into the "A" and ' F" ranges, respectively, as their scores 
deviate above or below "C." 

What do vou think are the advantages and disadvantages of this 
form of grading? List them below and then compare your answers later 
on with the information in the table on page 398. 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 
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Remember that whenever you grade someone's work by comparing it 
to someone else's (or to the average of some group), you are basically 
using a norm-referenced approach, and all the disadvantages of that 
type of approach apply. 

_^ncithex-way to assign grades is to establish jfertatn cut-oh poftfts 
fer each grade. These cut-off points serve as crft'trfe TTgSIYW "wlitcfrli 
given student s performance is judged. A common way in which this 
approach is used is for a teacher to assign points for ever) assignment 
and every test. Next, the teacher determines how many total points 
a student must get in order to get an "A," how many to get a "B," 
etc. Each assignment or test can be graded that way, and the total 
number of points for the marking period can be added together and 
compared to cut-off totals in the same way to assign report card grades. 
This could be called criterion-referenced grading. However, true cri- 
terion-referenced evaluation is a bit more complex than what we ha v e 
just described because the cut-off scores should be determined on the 
basis of some meaningful external criterion. 

What do you think are the advantages and disadvantages of this 
kind of criterion-reference^ grading? 

A dv a ntages D isadv a n tages 



tfCae for luring m ade s o much improvemeQt/^ra^n^Q^^ basis 
frlj^ lompar- 
ing a student to himself or herself is a desirable, humanely to grade. 
However, this kind of grading has many disadvantages. Can you think 
of some of them? After writing down your ideas, study the following 
table. 



Advantages 



Disadvantages 
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ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF GRADING 



Type of 
Grading 



Advantages 



D'sadvantages 



Norm-referenced 



Criterion- 
referenced 



Self-referenced 



Allows fo r comparisons among students 
Classes can be compared to other 
classes 

Allows teacher to spot students who 
are dropping behind the class 



Helps teacher to decide if students are 
ready to move on 

Criteria are independent of group 
performance 

Works well in a mastery-learning setting 
Each individual can be evaluated on 
different material, depending on his or 
her level of achievement 



1. Allows you to check student progress 
2 Makes it possible to compare achieve- 
ment across different subjects for the 
same individual 



1. If whole class does well, some students 
still get poor grades 

2. If class as a whole does poorly, a good 
grade could be misleading 

3. Does not allow individual progress or in- 
dividual circumstances to be considered 

4. The whole class (or large portions of it) 
must be evaluated in the same way 

5. Everyone in class (or norm group) must 
be evaluated with the same instrument 
under the same conditions 

1. it is difficult to develop meaningful cri- 
teria (therefore arbitrary cut-off scores 
are often used) 

2. Presents unique problems in computing 
the reliability of criterion-referenced tests 

3. Makes it difficult to make comparisons 
among students 

1 . All measures taken on an individual must 
be taken with similar instruments under 
similar circumstances 

2. Does not help you to compare an indi- 
vidual with his or her peers 



Judging Student Progrtss 

Teachers have an ongoing concern about the amount of progress their 
students are making. If students are making a reasonable amount of 
progress, the methods, materials, etc., are probably working. If no 
progress or too little progress is being made, some changes may need 
to be made somewhere in the instructional program. 

A judgment of student progress is, of course, a self-referenced 
judgment, and thus all the disadvantages of that type of judgment will 
hold. It is especially important that progress in achievement be mea- 
sured the same way' each time progress is checked. For example, sup- 
pose that vou were trying to check a student's progress in reading. It 
would be test if vou could use the same type of test each time progress 
was checked (alternate forms of the same standardized tests; obser- 
vations of oral reading, using the same type of checklist or rating scale, 
etc.). , 

The following suggestions should help you do a good job of eval- 
uating student progress. Study them carefully and then discuss with 
vour classmates ways in which these suggestions could be carried out 
at various grade levels for different subject matters. 

Sudncstions for Evaluating Student Progress 

1. Determine ahead of time what student characteristics or skills 
vou are going to keep track of (don't suddenly ask, half way 
O through the semester, "Has any progress been made?"). 
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2. Establish a baseline (achievement level, behavior patterns, ete.) 
early in the semester. 

3. Choose and/or develop instruments (tests, rating scales, etc.) in 
advance that you can use throughout a student's progress. 

4. Describe the changes you expect will occur as your students 
progress. This description will help you focus your evaluation 
on appropriate behaviors and achievements. 

5. Obtain information often enough so that you can see any pro- 
gression that might be occurring and so that a single bad sample 
of information won't throw your evaluation off. 



Evaluating Changes in Attituda 

Most psychologists would define an attitude as a predisposition to act 
in a negative or positive way toward some object or person. Note that 
the attitude is a predisposition, which is not observable or measurable. 
However, it is a predisposition to act, and that is observable. This 
means, then, that in order to measure attitudes, one must focus on the 
actions or behaviors of students. Of course, the difficult part is dis- 
cerning what any given action or pattern of actions means (i.e., what 
the attitude is that is producing the actions). 

Usually, a teacher becomes concerned about attitude change when 
he or she discovers that one or more students have a bad attitude. 
Common among these are bad attitudes toward a given subject matter, 
a negative attitude toward the teacher, or feelings of prejudice toward 
minority students in the class. The important thing to remember when 
you first become aware of a bad attitude is that there must have been 
some behaviors that led you to discover that attitude. The student(s) 
must have said some things (speech is an observable behavior), done 
some things, or refused to do some things that made you aware of the 
attitude. Your first step, therefore, is to try to determine what specific 
behaviors led you to believe that there was an attitude that needed 
changing. 

Once you have determined the behaviors associated with an atti- 
tude you think should change, your next step is to systematically obtain 
information about the frequency of occurrence of those behaviors. 
These data will serve as the baseline (the referent) against which you 
will judge any future changes in attitude. 

When you are sure that the behaviors you observed are frequent 
and do indeed represent an inappropriate attitude, you are ready to 
set down a plan for observing any possible changes in attitude (as they 
would be reflected in changes in behaviors). There are two very im- 
portant things to consider at this point. First, be certain that you make 
frequent observations so that you can feel confident that the behavior 
you are observing is representative and not isolated. Second, look for 
the behaviors when the student is in the presence of or thinking about 
the object of his or her inappropriate attitude (e.g., look for cutting- 
up behaviors during math if the student dislikes math). 

Finally, when the information is obtained, you must judge whether 
or not the attitude has changed. Remember the disadvantages of mak- 
ing self-referenced judgments. Differences between any two sets of 
observations may not mean too much. However, if you find over a 
period of time (and attitudes usually take considerable time to change) 
that the undesirable behaviors are decreasing and the desirable ones 
increasing, an attitude change is probably occurring. 
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You may find it very helpful to use a rating scale to help you 
summarize the data from your observations. Suppose, for example, that 
you were trying to see if a student's attitude toward math were im- 
proving. You might develop a rating scale that would look something 
like this: 

Hares math Tolerates math Loves math 

1 2 3 4 5 

Complain* about math; puts Says, "Don't care about math Says, "I like math"; gets right 
off doing assignments; turns grade"; does assignment but at assignments; does ex tra- 
in sloppy math papers delays same; never chooses credit work; chooses math 

math over other subjects over other subjects 

Note that the behaviors characteristic of different attitudes have 
been placed under the two end points and the midpoint of the scale. 
Each time we observed our student react to math, we could determine 
which set of behaviors his or her actions were most like and mark an 
M X" on the scale accordingly. Several scales marked each in turn over 
a semester would give us a picture of any progress the student was 
making. 

In summary, the basic step:, involved in evaluating a student's 
change in attitude are as follows; 

1. Determine the behaviors associated with the attitude you think 
should change. 

2. Systematically obtain information about the frequency of occur- 
rence of these attitudes. 

3. Decide if the behaviors occur frequently enough and consis- 
tently enough to represent an inappropiiate attitude. 

4. Set down a plan for observing any possible changes in attitude 
over time. 

5. Decide whether the attitude has changed by comparing the in- 
formation obtained at two or more different times. 

6. Record your findings— possibly using a rating scale. 

Evaluating Instruction 

Most teachers have a real desire to know whether or not their instruc- 
tion is effective. They also fear that they, or their principal, will find 
out that it is not effective. Principals, fellow teachers, students, and 
parents are all going to be judging the quality of instruction. Therefore 
it is advantageous for the teacher to have well-documented evidence 
of his or her teaching effectiveness. 

Of course, besides accountability, teachers are concerned about 
improvement. They are always wanting information to help them up- 
grade their courses. So let's explore briefly some of the options avail- J 
able to teachers who wish to evaluate their own teaching. The information » 
provided here will help you start thinking about evaluating instruction, ( 
but it in no way pretends to make you an excellent evaluator. Several j 
books on program evaluation are cited in the references at the end of < 
this chapter. Later, you may have an opportunity to enroll in a pro- 
gram-evaluation course. In the meantime, here are a few basic 
O . suggestions. 
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There are two primary considerations in evaluating your own in* 
struction. First, you must determine the kind of information >ou will 
obtain about the effectiveness of your instruction. Second, you must 
determine an appropriate referent forjudging the effectiveness of your 
instruction. 

There are at least three kinds of information that can be used to 
determine the effectiveness of your instruction. The first is information 
about your own behaviors as a teacher. If you feel, for example, that 
good instruction occurs when teachers do certain things (e.g., provide 
behavioral objectives for their students, interact a great deal with their 
students, or ask certain types of questions during instruction), obtain* 
ing information about whether or not you do these things is a place 
to begin in the evaluation of your teaching. Many teacher-effectiveness 
rating scales do focus on such teacher behaviors. Although this kind 
of information can be helpful to you as you check your own progress 
as a teacher, it may be misleading about the effectiveness of instruc- 
tion. A teacher's doing certain things doesn't necessarily ensure either 
good teaching or improved learning. 

A more popular (and slightly better measure) of teaching effec- 
tiveness comes from student ratings of teacher effectiveness. There 
are a number of fairly well-developed instruments that allow the stu- 
dents to evaluate their teachers, if you decide to design one of your 
own, focus on those characteristics of good teachers which seem to 
make a difference. Even open-ended questions, e.g., "What did you 
like best about this class?" or "What could be done to make this class 
more effective?" can sometimes give the teacher useful information. 

Of course, the ultimate test of teaching effectiveness is how well 
the students learn. There are several problems, however, with using 
learner achievement as a measure of teaching effectiveness. First, stu- 
dents may learn well despite the teacher. Second, it is difficult to 
know what would have happened had a teacher used a different ap- 
proach; even though the students learned well, could they have 
learned better? Or, suppose that a class does very poorly. Were there 
extenuating circumstances? Were the textbooks poorly written? Would 
the students have done tha* poorly had another teacher taught the 
lesson? These last questions are not easy to answer, but they do suggest 
an important solution to the many problems of evaluating instructional 
effectiveness. That solution is to evaluate the various components of 
the instructional process separately rather than trying to obtain an over- 
all measure. Suppose, for example, that we were developing a rating 
scale for students to evaluate the instruction in a high school English 
class. Instead of focusing all our questions on the teacher, we would 
also ask questions about some of the other components of instruction in 
that classroom. We might ask the students for their opinions about such 
things as the textbook, the workbook, the library assignments, the 
small-group discussions, the tests, etc. 

A second major consideration when evaluating instruction is the 
choice of an appropriate referent. You must decide what you are going 
to use to compare your teaching to. Will you compare it to other 
teachers (e.g., by comparing your students' standardized achievement 
scores to the scores of other classes in your school district)? Or, will 
you be judging your teaching effectiveness by some predetermined 
criterion (e.g., "At least 80% of my students should score at or above 
grade level on the lovca Test of Basic Skills)? Or, will you use a self- 
referenced approach (e.g., comparing the student ratings from this 
semester with those of the previous two semesters)? All three of these 
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Biology prof guarantees C or better 



By Tina Burnskte 

■ The Mbmsools DsSy 

U. of Minnesota, Twin CWm 

Genetics and cell biology professor 
Val Woodward has an ofler moat Uni- 
versity students cant refuse. If you take 
his heredity class, hell guarantee you 
wont get a D or an F. This quarter, more 
than 600 students are enrolled in Biolo- 
gy 1 101: Heredity and Human Society. 

* I had heard from other students that 
it was an easy class, so I took it," said 
junior Lisa Smith. "I barely went to 
class except on the quiz days, but I pas* 
scd. It was great" 

Out Woodward has a reason for his 
grading policy. This is not a class de- 
signed to weed people out," he said. It is 



designed to help students gain an in- 
sight about tbemaohres and give them a 
general understanding of genetics. 

Woodward awards 26 permit of his 
class As, SO percent Be, and 25 percent 
Cs. Students who dont pass are given 
an incomplete. He admits that moat stu- 
dents, but not all, take the course be- 
cause it is considered easy. 

Professors are free to determine their 
>wn grading policies, said Kathie Peter- 
son, director of student services in the 
Genetics and Cell Biology Department 

"I'm taking the class because I have 
*a interest in genetics and the class 
seems 

interesting," sophomore Tony 
Giombetti Mid 
"I like the idea of the teacher not 



wenling to hoM students beck, and that 
he it mere concerned with etudente 
learning concepts rather than juit 
memorising facta.' 

Woodward said many introductory 
courses are in danger of being elimin- 
ated under the University's Commit- 
ment to Focus improvement plan. 

They would like to get rid of these 
courses. They want students to enter 
the University ... and start wocking 
directly on their majors, and not fool 
around with these so-called "Mickey 
Mouse' courses," he said. 

"1 (tally disagree. This class is de- 
signed to give everyone sn equal oppor- 
tunity to an education, not to eliminate 
a law." 
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Lesson Plan XIV 
Course Design Decisions 



Objectives: 



The participants will develop a familiarity with the research on 
class size. 

The participants will be able to determine when classes need to 
be small and the kinds of students that benefit from small 
classes. 

The participants will develop a familiarity with the relationship 
between goals, class size and methodology. 

Content: (Chapter 19 McKeachie) 

Research on class size. 

Determining when classes need to be small. 
Kinds of students that benefit most from small classes. 
Goals class size and methodology. 
Activities : 

Interactive presentation on the above topics. 
Course evaluation 
Evaluation: 

Participation in the interactive process 
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(•low ata ssvAfAj optional OpAA-AMjOtf OjUAAtionS dAAiQftod to provido tho Instructor 
stf M etk mn l todmkmAA Mid to aMow vou tho oooortunttv to amdtaas mora DfaoiAAtv vour Ofl 
THaas ata tntondod to bo Anonymous. SO PtIAM DO MOT MM YOUR NAML THt 
N IXAMAXIP IY UTHtft THt MMTftUCTOR OH THt DtMATMtNT UNTIL APT1H 



A. WhAt WACA thA strong points of tho ooutaa? 



on Ma/Hat in* 

Of ttlO OOUTAA. 

ML NOT 
HAVt MtN 



B. What worA thA wAAk points of ths courss? 



C. What should thA instructor do to im> >va his/hAr tsscning? 



D. What is your ovorall opirion of tho courss? 
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GENERIC COLLEGE TEACHING SKILLS 
Course II 



Course Description: 

Generic College Teaching Skills is the second of a three course sequence during 
which the participants will be involved in the development of teaching skills 
and the demonstration of those skills in a classroom setting and will receive 
appropriate feedback. 

Course Coals: 

1. The participants will develop an understanding of the skills and 
knowledge necessary for teaching. 

2. The participants will develop an understanding of the skills necessary to 
observe teaching performances and provide effective feedoack. 

Course Objectives: 

1. Classroom Techniques 

By the end of the course the participants will have developed knowledge 
and the ability to demonstrate the following techniques. 

A. Meeting Class for the First Time. 

B. Written Assignments 

Videotapes 

How to evaluate unconventional papers 
Possible Plagiarism 

Working student needs time extension on paper 

C. Griding 

Videotapes 

Student protests exam grade 

"I need an A. What do I have to do to get an A? 11 

Student requests extra work 

Is attendance required? 

Student feels exams were unduly difficult 

2. Instructional Procedures 

By the end of the course participants will demonstrate a knowledge and 
use of the following teaching skills. 

A. Questioning Strategies 

B. Feedback for Learning 

C. Leading Discussions 

Videotape 

Student-student conflict in discussion 

D. Notes and Notetaking 

E. Review Processes 

F. Model for Effective Teaching 
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3. Instructional Methods 

By the end of the course the participants will demonstrate a knowledge of 
the following Instructional Methods and use of selected instructional 
methods. 

A. Inquiry Method 

B. Discussion 

4. Evaluating Teaching Performances 

By the end of the course the participants will develop and carry out an 
evaluation plan. 

A. Evaluation of Teaching Performance 

B. Evaluating Teachers 

C. Soliciting Feedback from Students 

Text 

McKeachie, (filbert J., Teaching Tips: A Cuide for the Beginning College 
Teacher (Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath; 1986). 

Course Evaluation 

The grade to be reported at the end of this course will be an "S" or "U". 
Grades are based on the following activities, and performance is assessed 
according to standards specified by the professor: participation in 
class discussion and presentation of class assignments, presentation of 
data from two observations on one of your peers, evidence of two 
observations by your faculty coordinator, and one observation by the 
course instructors. 

The observations will be made on the demonstration of selected teaching 
behaviors. The observations will be submitted to the course instructors. 
A form will be provided for the observation. 

Course instructors 



Gene Shepherd 
205 Collings Hall 
325-1508 



Tony Romano 

230A Collings Hall 

325-3972 



Courst II 
Generic College leeching Skills 
Schedule of Events 



Week I 



Content 

Describe Syllebus 

Process for meeting diss for the first time 
Assignment 

Reed Chapter 10—McKeachie: "Term Pepers end Teaching Writing" 



Week II 



Content 

Term Papers 

Alternative ways of working with students on written assignments 
Correcting papers and giving feedback 
Role Play (How To) 



Week III 



Content 

Role Play - Incidents on written assignments 
Assignment 

Read Chapter 9— McKeachie: "The ABC's of Assigning Grades" 



Week IV 



Content 

Assigning Grades 

Role Play - Incidents on Grading 



Week V 



Content 

Grading, 

Class Concerns and Conflict. 
Assignment / 

Reajjt' Handout on the Model for Effective Teaching 

Observation 

?y Faculty of Students Taking Course 
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Week VI 



Content 

Model for Effective Teaching 

Assignment 

Observe a faculty member teaching: 

From observation cite evidence that the 
faculty member follow the lesson line. 

Observation 

By Faculty of Students Taking Course 

Week VII 

Content 

Question Sequencing Elements 

a. Distribution 

b. Load 

c. Wait Time 

d. Student Response 
c. Teacher Response 

Assignment 

Observe a faculty member teaching 
Audio Tape the teaching episode 

Analyze the questions to determine which and how many 
students participated and the cognitive level 
of the questions. 

Observation 

By Faculty of Students Taking Course 

Week VIII 

Content 

Classification and Analysis of Classroom Questions 

Assignment 

Tape class y^u teach: 

Observe for—Tape, Load, Wait Time, Participation, 
Dead end, Run On, Programmed Answer, Put Down, 
Fuzzy, Convergent, Divergent Questions 

Observation 

By Faculty of Students Taking Course 
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Week IX 



Concent 

Corrective Feedback 
Reinforcement* 

Assignment 

From the Tape of Class you recorded: 

Check for corrective feedback end reinforcements 
to questions. 

Observation 

By Faculty of Students Taking Course 

Week X 

Content 

Corrective Feedback and Reinforcement on data collected 
by students from a class which they taught. 

Discussion of Data Collected by Program Faculty 
from classes which the students taught. 

Observation 

By Faculty of Students Taking Course 

Week XI 

Content 

Discussion 

Role Play - Incidents Concerning Discussion 

Observation 

By Faculty of Students Taking Course 

Week XII 

Content 

Inquiry Process 
Notes and Notetaking 

Assignment 

Read Chapter 30— McKeachie — Student Ratings on Faculty 

Observation 

By Faculty of Students Taking Course 



Week XIII 



Content 

Review Processes 

Develop Student Evaluation Questionnaire 
Assignment 

Administer the developed evaluation to students 
your classes and summarize information. 

Observation 

By Faculty of Students Taking Course 

Week XIV 

Content 

Students' Evaluation 
Student Ratings of Faculty 
Course Evaluated 
Teacher Behavior Inventory 
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Course 2 

Generic College Teaching Skills 
Lesson Plan I 

Objectives: 

The participants will acquire basic knowledge of the expectations of 
course 2. 

The participants will acquire the basic knowledge of a process for 
meeting a class for the, first time. 

Content: 

Syllabus for Course 2 

Process for Meeting a Class for the First Time: 
(See Attached Notes) 

Activities: 

Introductions 

Handout and Describe Syllabus 

Interactive process on meeting a class for the first time. 
Assignment: 



Read Chapter 10 in McKeachie 

"Term Papers and Teaching Writing" 



Evaluation: 



^participation in the interactive process on Meeting Class for the First 
' Time, 



9 
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Process for Meeting a Class for the First Time 

1. Break Ice 

Have them talk — Get acquainted in some fashion 

You want to establish a degree of freedom of communication 
in your class. 

Have your objectives for the course written on the board 
discuss objectives. 

2. Present Syllabus 

to include course outline 

3. Introduce Text 

If there is going to be disagreement between material 
in the textbook and that you will present in class 

an explanation is in order. 
Avoid tirades against the author ~ severe criticism 

Explain that rival interpretations stand or fall on the basis 
of * ^rtinent evidence and plan to give your reasons for 
di ,reeing with the text. 

This will give the student the notion that your opinions 
are based upon evidence. 

It will frequently point up current problems in the theory 
that often have great appeal for the serious student* 

4. Problem Post 

What problems you'd like to tackle during this course? 

What problems you'd like to have us tackle during this course? 

What sort of concerns do you think we might deal with? 

What kinds of things have you heard about this course? 

Record Answers on the chalkboard* 

Allows for participation 

Understand rather than compete with one another 

reduce attitude that everything must come from the teacher 

teacher can listen as well as talk 

some responsibility for solving own problems 

5. Hand out an Index Card 

ask the students to write down what thev think of the first class 
anonymously 

!• Indicates interest in learning from them and stare building 
a learning climate — and influencing your teaching. 
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It gives you feedback, often revealing doubts or questions 
students were afraid to verbalize orally* 



Establishing a good atmosphere for a class is an 
important aspect of teaching well 
Getting off to a good stirt is as important 
to that atmosphere as what comes after* 

First class should be interesting and challenging 

To a group of students first class is going to be 
exciting and anxiety producing 

The teacher who hands out the syllabus and 

leaves does not convey the message that 

the class is valuable nor do they capitalize on the 

excitement 

Remember this is not the students only class 
They come to you from other classes 
Must aid in shifting thoughts and feelings 

Can gradually ease them into the course 

Can grab their attention by doing something different 




Course 2 

Generic College Teaching Skills 

Lesson Plan II 

Objectives: 

The participants develop alternative ways of dealing 
with writing in the classroom. 

The participants will develop processes for correcting 
papers and giving feedback* 

The participants will develop the skills necessary for 
the technique of Role Play. 

The participants will participate in Role Playing 
activities on incidents concerning written assignments* 

Content: 

Chapter 10 McKeachie 

Term Papers and Teaching Writing 

Term Papers: 

Problems 

Alternative ways of working with students on 

writing papers* 
—Break Process (Series of Reports) 
—Library Research Paper 
— Other types of writing 

Correcting Papers and Giving Feedback 

Role Playing 

Handout on ground rules for Role Play* 

View tape of Role Playing process to introduce 
the students to the process* 

View tape of Role Playing process to introduce 
the students to the proces 

View Tape of Incidents on Writing: 

— Extension on paper 

— Possible Plagiarism 

— Evaluating Unconventional Papers 

—(Probably won't get to all of these) 
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Act I -icies: 

Interactive process on Writing 

View film on Role Play 

Use handout and work with how to role play. 

View film of Incidents 

Written Assignments and Role Play 

Evaluation: 

Participation in interactive process on writing. 
Participation in role playing. 
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Ground Rules for Role Playing on: 
"How to Handle Clrssroom Problems 11 



1. Let the situation be real. Although we may think we would 
never let ourselves get into a situation like this, we have 
all had the experience of getting into situations we did not 
think we would get into. 

2 * Be the teacher and the student you see. For the same reasons 
as in Number 1 • 

3. Don't worry about the "best" response. Rather, search to find 
a "good 11 response or a "better" response. 

4. Your criteria should be: let the student leave with the 
relationship at least no worse than when the student entered. 

5. Don't just talk about how you would handle the situation, but 
actually "act out" the situation. You need to feel the pressure 
of time and yet go beyond a "quick response." 

6. When you role play the student, don't "roll over and play dead." 
That is, don't give up this student'? felt needs too easily. 

By the same token, don't be unreasonably obstinate. Play the 
role as you think this student would, given the way they feel. 

7. The teacher might want, from time to time, ask for information 
from the student. In this case, it helps the role play. In 
real life, it also gives you valuable time to think as well as 
valuable information. 

8. As the teacher, you need to respond to the student with respect 
for the student's feelings. Assume the student wants to do 
something they feel is right for them; respect that, even if 
you do not agree with it. 

9. Be honest with yourself and the rest of the group about how you 
would really react. 

10. Try to empathize and understand, really understand, the student's 
situation and feelings. 
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Critical Momenta in College Teachin g 



Videotapes Produced at Indiana University 
Tape 12 

I. Students' Personal Concerns and Conflicts 

Incident 1: Student's personal problems create academic 
problems 

" 2: Student develops attachment to teacher 
" 3: Student stops coming to class; why? 
" 4: Teacher-student conflict 
" 5; Student protests exam grade 

II. Student/Class Concerns and Conflicts - 

Incident 1: Class is uncooperative with teacher 

" 2 : Student sleeps in class 

" 3: Overly talkative student 

" 4: Students whispering in class 

" 5: Minority student feels alienated in class 

" 6: Student disrupts/clowns in class 

" 7: Student needs lots of inclass explanations 

" 8: Student introduces lots of personal ideas 

" 9: Student-student conflict in discussion 

Tape 13 



III. Minority Students' Concerns & Conflicts 

Incident 1: Student: teacher & text ignores minority students 

N 2: Minority student feels alienated in class 

" 3: Several students protest class material 

" 4: student protests being spokesperson for all 

Blacks 

" 5: student protests personal treatment 

" 6: Student feels different from other students 

IV* Grades: Emphasis and Impact 

Incident 1: N I need an A. What do I have to do to get an A?" 
" 2: Student feels teacher has a grudge against him. 
N 3: Student requests extra work . 
" 4: Is attendance required? 

" 5: Older student feels grades are unimportant. 
" 6: Female student: "What can I do to get an A?" 

V. Written Assignments: Emphasis and Impact 

Incident 1: Working student needs extension on term paper. 
" 2: Medical problem in family; needs more time. 
" 3: Minority students: why all low grades? 
" 4 : How to evaluate unconventional paper 
" 5: Student does poor on remedial work 
" 6: Possible plagiarism 

VI. Exams: Emphasis and Impact 

O Incident 1: Possible cheating during exam 

ERXC " 2: Student feels exams were unduly difficult 

3: Teacher-class conflict oh date of exam 



Course 2 

Generic College Teaching Skills 
Lesson Plan III 



Objectives: 

The students will participate in Role Playing 
activities on incidents concerning written 
assignments* 

The participants will develop skills in handling 
students problems during conferences 
through the role playing activities. 

Content : 

Role Playing 

Tapes of incidents on written assignments. 

Episodes 

1. Time Extension 

2. Possible Plagiarism 

3* Evaluating Unconventional Papers 

Activities : 

View tapes of incidents cn written assignments and 
have the participants role play. 

One participant will play the faculty member and 
another participant will pla/ the student. 

After role play- discussion by other members of 

the class to ascertain the success of the conference. 

Assignment: 

Read Chapter 9 in McKeachie 

"The ABC's of Assigning Grades" 

Evaluation: 

Participation in role play. 
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Critical Moments in College Teaching 



Videotapes Produced at Indiana University 
Tape #2 

I. Students 8 Personal Concerns And Conflicts 

Incident 1: Student* s personal problems create academic 
problems 

" 2: Student develops attachment to teacher 
" 3: Student stops coming to class; why? 
" 4: Teacher-student conflict 
" 5: Student protests exam grade 

II. Student/Class Concerns and Conflicts . 

Incident 1: Class is uncooperative with teacher 

" 2: Student sleeps in class 

" 3: Overly talkative student 

" 4: Students whispering in class 

" 5: Minority student feels alienated in class 

" 6: Student disrupts/clowns in class 

7: Student needs lots of inclass explanations 

" 8: Student introduces lots of personal ideas 

H 9: Student-student conflict in discussion 

Tape 13 



III. Minority Students' Concerns & Conflicts 

Incident 1: Student: teacher & text ignores minority students 
" 2: Minority student feels alienated in class 

" 3: Several students protest class material 

" 4: student protests being spokesperson for all 

Blacks 

" 5: Student protests personal treatment 

" 6: Student feels different from other students 

IV. Grades; Emphasis and Impact 

Incident 1: "I need an A. What do I have to do to get an A?" 
" 2: Student feels teacher has a grudge against him. 
" 3: Student requests extra work . 
" 4: Is attendance required? 

" 5: Older student feels grades are unimportant. 
" 6: Female student: "What can I do to get an A? N 

V. Written Assignments; Emphasis and Impact 

Incident 1: Working student needs extension on term paper. 
" 2: Medical problem in family; needs more time. 
" 3: Minority students: why all low grades? 
" 4: How to evaluate unconventional paper 
" 5: Student does poor on remedial work 
" 6: Possible plagiarism 

VI. Exams: Emphasis and Impact i An 

O . Incident 1: Possible cheating during exam 

" 2: Student feels exams were unduly difficult 
3: Teacher-class conflict oh date of exam 




Course 2 

Generic College Teaching Skills 
Lesson Plan IV 



Objectives: 

1. The participants will participate in an Interactive 
discussion on assigning grades. 

2* The participants will participate in Role Playing 
activities on incidents concerning grading* 

Content: 

1* Review of assigning grades. 

McKeachie — Teaching Tips — pages 110 through 121 

2. Role Play 

Tapes of Incidents on Grading 

1. I need an A what do I have to do to get an A? 
2* Student protests exam grade 

3. Student requests extra work 

4. Is attendance required 

5. Student feels exams were unduly difficult 

Activities 

Interactive Process to review grading 

View Tapes of incidents on grading and Role Play 

Evaluation 

Student participation in the activities. 
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Critical Momenta in College Teaching 



Videotapes Produced at Indiana University 
Tape #2 

I. Students 1 Personal Concerns and Conflicts 

Incident 1: Student's personal problems create academic 
problems 

" 2: Student develops attachment to teacher 
" 3: Student stops coming to class; why? 
" 4: Teacher-student conflict 
" 5: Student protests exam grade 

II. Student/Class Concerns and Conflicts 

Incident 1: Class is uncooperative with teacher 

" 2: Student sleeps in class 

" 3: Overly talkative student 

" 4: Students whispering in class 

" 5: Minority student feels alienated in class 

" 6: Student disrupts/clowns in class 

" 7: student needs lots of inclass explanations 

n 8: Student introduces lots of personal ideas 

" 9: Student-student conflict in discussion 

Tape 13 



III. Minority Students' Concerns & Conflicts 

Incident 1: Student: teacher & text ignores minority students 
" 2: Minority student feels alienated in class 

" 3: Several students protest class material 

" 4: Student protests being spokesperson for all 

Blacks 

" 5: Student protests personal treatment 

M 6: Student feels different from other students 



IV. Grades; Emphasis and Impact 

Incident 1: H I need an A. What do I have to do to get an A? 1 

" 2: Student feels teacher has a grudge against him. 

" 3: Student requests extra work . 

" 4: Is attendance required? 

" 5: Older student feels grades are unimportant. 

* 6: Female student: "What can I do to get an A? 1 



V. Written Assignments: Emphasis and Impact 

Incident 1: Working student needs extension on term paper. 
" 2: Medical problem in family; needs more time. 
" 3: Minority students: why all low grades? 
" 4: How to evaluate unconvent iona 1 . paper 
" 5: Student does poor on remedial work 
" 6: Possible plagiarism 

VI. Exams: Emphasis and Impact J4£ 

Incident 1: Possible cheating during exam 

" 2: Student feels exams were unduly difficult 
■ 3: Teacher-class conflict oh date of^ejeam 




Course 2 



Generic College Teaching Skills 
Lesson Play V 



Objectives: 

1. The participants will participate in Role Playing 
Activities on incidents concerning grading. 

2. The participants will participate in Role Playing 
Activities on incidents concerning class concerns 
and conflicts. 



Content: 

1. Tapes of Incidents on Grading 

a. Is attendance required 

b. Student feels exams were unduly difficult. 

2. Tapes on Class Concerns and Conflict 

a. Class is uncooperative with teacher 

b. Overly talkative student 

c. Student sleeps in class 

d. Students whispering in class 

e. Student needs a lots of inclass explanations 

f. Student introduces lots of personal ideas 



Activities: 

View Tapes of incidents on grading and role play. 

View Tapes of incidents on Class Concerns and Conflict 
and Role Play. 



Evaluation: 

Participants participation in the activities. 
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Critical Momenta In Ccllegt Teaching 

Videotapes Produced at Indiana University 
Tape 12 

I. Students 1 Personal Concerns and Conflicts 

Incident 1: Student's personal problems create academic 
problems 

" 2: Student develops attachment to teacher 
" 3: Student stops coming to class; why? 
" 4: Teacher-student conflict 
" 5: Student protests exam grade 

II. Student/Class Concerns and Conflicts . 

Incident 1: Class is uncooperative with teacher 

" 2: Student sleeps in class 

" 3: Overly talkative student 

" 4: Students whispering in class 

" 5: Minority student feels alienated in class 

" 5: Student disrupts/clowns in class 

" 7: Student needs lots oi inclass explanations 

" 8: Student introduces lots of personal ideas 

" 9: Student-student conflict in discussion 

Tape 13 

III. Minority Students 1 Concerns & Conflicts 

Incident 1: Student: teacher £ text ignores minority students 

" 2: Minority student feels alienated in class 

M 3: Several students protest class material 

" 4: Student protests being spokesperson for all 

Blacks 

" 5: Student protests personal treatment 

" 6: Student feels different from other students 




IV. Grades; Emphasis and Impact 

Incident 1: "I need an A. What do I have to do to get an A?" 
" 2: Student feels teacher has a grudge against him. 
" 3: Student requests extra work . 
" 4: Is attendance required? 

" 5: Older student feels grades are unimportant. 
" 6: Female strdent: "What can I do to get an A?" 

V. Written Assignments; Emphasis and Impact 

Incident 1: Working student needs extension on term paper. 
" 2: Medical problem in family; needs more time. 
" 3: Minority students: why all low grades? 
■ 4: How to evaluate unconventional paper 
" 5: Student does poor on remedial work 
" 6: Possible plagiarism 

VI. Exams: Emphasis and Impact JM4 

Incident 1: Possible cheating during exam 

" 2: Student feels exams were unduly difficult 
" 3: Teacher-class conflict on date of exam 



Course 2 



Generic College Teaching SkiLls 
Lesson Plan VI 

Objectives: 

1. Participants will develop a basic 

knowledge of the "Lesson Line" adapted from 
the Program for Effective Teaching 11 

Content: 

Model for Effective Teaching: 



Explanation of the Lesson Line 
1. Set 

Explanation 
Questions 

Respond to Learner 
Cirection Giving 
Activities 

3. Closure 



Interactive discussion on the Model for Effective Teaching 



Observe a faculty me^^r teaching: 

From observaticc! cite evidence that 

the faculty member followed the lesson line. 



See Handout: 



Activities: 



Assignment: 



Evaluation: 



Participation in the lesson. 
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THE LESSON LINE 



The Lesson Line provides a structure for describing and analyzing what good 
teachers do when they teach a lesson in the\ deductive mode .C There are three 
major parts to the Lesson Line. The largest part and the center part of the Lesson 
Line is referred to as T ? 0, Teaching to the Objective. 





TzO 











The definition of T~0 is generating in the learner overt behavior that is 
relevant In the learning. 

There are five components in Teaching to the Objective. They are: 

Component I t EXPLANATION refers to how we give the learning, the information, 
to the students* Six ways of giving explanation have been recommended. 

a, Definition - stating the definition of the concepts or terms to be learned* — 
Ex: Aset is a collection of objects that have something in common. 

Ex: A fault is a crack in the earth's surface. 

Ex: Migration is the trip animals make when they change home sites 
from one season to another, 

b, Content • presenting statements of fact that describe concepts, that 
describe objects, people, situations, or events; and presenting generalizations 
that relate two or more concepts,/ This information can be presented 
verbally by the teacher or through some other auditory or visual stimuli. 

c, Process • presenting in sequential order the steps involved in doing something* 
Ex: Talking through the steps of a math formula or any problem solving 

process. 

Ex: Presenting the steps in film making. 

Ex: Presenting and talking through the steps of finding words in the 
dictionary using guide words, 

d, Model/ - Presenting a concrete representation of the concept or idea \ 
that youj^ant children to understand, \ 

1 Ex: An actuat object like* an apple or a cow*s heart. 

Ex: A scaled representation of a building, a volcano, an atom, a dinosaur, 

a terraced field, or the solar system. 
Ex: A full Size representation of something, like, the skeleton of 
a persons body, a *2t of teeth, or a machine that is constructed 
" In such a way that the workings of the inner parts can be seen. 

e, f Example - one of a number of items that are members of a class or 
category labeled as a concept. Examples can be presented in concrete 
form, semi-concrete form, semi-abstr#ct form, or abstract form. 
Ex: fossils of different life forms 

pictures &l islands or lakes 
drawings of atoms or cells 

words which label examples or written descriptions of examples 
oi the concept - the words box, watch, bike presented as examples 
of nouns, or written questions presented as examples of questions. 
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I. Modeling - demonstrating how it is you want children to proceed. 

Ex: Showing and talking through the steps in solving a problem like 

you want children to. 
Ex: Showing and talking through the steps in making an orgami object»\ 
Ex: Showing and talking through the formation oTTeners jn inea^5IStl* 
Ex: , Demonstrating and describing how t o conduct an interview^ 1 

The 6 different ways oT providing EXPLANATION can be combined in a number 
of ways. For instance ir. teaching the concept of "perimeter" the teacKer might 
define perimeter, present examples of problems wherein it would be necessary 
to find the perimeter, describe the process for finding the perimeter of a region, 
and show how to find the perimeter by modeling the process in finding the perimeter 
of a desk top* 



Component 2 : QUESTIONING is used by the teacher to check for understanding, 
to find out how well the information is being assimilated, and what parts 
of the explanation are or are not being understood. Questions can be distributed 
to individuals or to groups of children and should be asked throughout the 
EXPLANATION to keep students involved as well as to get feedback on the 
effectiveness of the teacher's explanation. Groi<p responses can be monitored 
by giving the students some kind of non-verbal signal to use for their responses. 
Codes for Question Types. Load, and Expansion Questions can be used to 
monitor a teacher's use of questions. 



Component 3 : R L t RESPONDING TO THE LEARNER IN TERMS OF THE 
LEARNING . This teacher action occurs when student's have been given 
an opportunity to interact with the content of the lesson and usually follows 
a teacher question or direction to students. Madeline Hunter says there 
are three parts to responding to the learner in terms of the learning. 

a. say the student's name 

b. clearly accept or reject the student's response 

c. repeat the learning 

The combination of these three parts corresponds to 5a i b a Cl and 6a,b t d in 

Targeted Verbal Reinforcement . If a student's answer tr.ust be rejected 

it is important to redirect the child's thinking in a positive direction and 

ts soon as possible to give that same child an opportunity to respond successfully. 



Component fr ; DIRECTION GIVING refers to directions the teacher gives to 
individuals or the group to engage them in interactions with various forms 
of explanation and activities. ^ 



Component 5: ACTIVITY refers to engaging the students in activities so they 
{can organize information, demonstrate their understanding, practice their 
skills, or express themselves in creative ways. Madeline Hunter desribes 
activities in two ways in terms of the teacher's involvement. 

. Guided Activities - These activities are carefully monitored by the teacher 
to insure that students are proceeding in the appropriate manner and 
to make sure students possess the necessary understandings to proceed 
on their own. 
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b. Independent Activities • These activities may be very similar to guided 
activities or may be challenging activities which have their bases in 
the explanations given. Independent activities can be done by students 
without the assistance of the teacher. Independent activities should 
always be preceded by guided activities. 



The five components of T-O, Teaching to the Objective are EXPLANATION, 
QUESTIONING, RESPONDING TO THE LEARNER IN TERMS OF THE LEARNING, 
DIRECTION GIVING, AND ACTIVITY. 
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There are two additional parts to the lesson line, one preceding 7 ^ ... w 
one following T-O. These two sets ci teacher actions are members otfa concept 
referred to as Maintaining the Focus of the Learner. 

Before Teaching to the Objective the teacher builds an ANTICIPATORY SET . 



ANTICIPATORY SET refers to what the learner is led to anticipate in the upcoming 
lesson and has 3 parts. The SET gets the students ready for the EXPLANATION. 
The three parts of the SET are: 

a. I nvolvement of the learner . Something is done or said by the teacher 
tha* "hooks" the learner, that makes the learner say to him/herself f 
— ^ *I want to find out more about this. 1 

Relate to oast, present, and/or future . This refers to aomething the 
teacher says to relate the learning which is about to occur to something 
in the students* past, future, and/or to something else that concerns 
students in the present. 




Statement of the objective . This refers to a statement made by the 
teacher that tells students what they are going to learn. 



After Teaching to the Objective, the teacher provides CLOSURE . 

CLOSURE refers to pulling togeth er what has bee n learned during the lesson 
and has 2 parts. 1 ; " 



9 
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~a» Involvement of the learner . The teacher directs or questions the students 
in ways that get them to summarize the lesson. 

b. Summary • recall the main points, concepts, and/or purpose of the lesson, 
reflect on how what has been learned relates to other learnings possessed 
by the learners. 
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The following dieg'a-n illustrates all pa-ts of the LESSON LIME. 




Two addit&nal concepts related to Maintaining the Focus of the Learner 
•re Overt and Covert Behavior , Overt Behavior refers to the observable behavior 
exhibited by students that gives the teacher feedback about students* thinking 
and understanding. Covert Behavio r refers to the undisclosed thinking of students. 
Throughout any given lesson the task of the teacher is to set up an interaction 
between teaching and learning. To teach for 3 high degree of learning the teacher 
sets up conditions for effectively presenting the content of the lesson and for 
engaging students in overt as well a? covert behaviors as they participate in the 
learning process. Throughout the Jesson, beginning with the ANTICIPATORY 
SET, throughout TEACHING TO THE OBJECTIVE, and continuing through CLOSURE 
the teacher maintains the focus of the learners by questioning them, by structuring 
their behavior, and by responding to the learner in terms of the learning. 
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Course 2 



Generic College Teaching Skills 
Lesson Plan VII 



Objectives: 

1. The participants will determine if the faculty 
member they observed teaching followed the 
"Lesson Line." 

2. The participants will develop a basic 
knowledge of the Question Sequencing Elements. 



Content : 

Question Sequencing Elements 

a. Distribution 

b. Load 

c. Wait Time 

d. Student Response 

e. Teacher Response 

(See Handout) 



Activities: 

Through questions and discussion the participants 
will determine if the faculty member which they 
observed followed the "Lesson Line." 

Interactive discussion on the Question Sequencing Elements. 
Assignment : 

Observe a faculty member teaching. Audio Tape 
the teaching episode. Analyze the questions to 
determine which and how many students participated 
and the cognitive level o( the questions. 

Evaluation: 

Participation in the lesson. 
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QUESTION SEQUENCING ELEMENTS 



Distribution 
Question Types 

- Solitary 

• Controlled 

- Voluntary 

• Spontaneous 

- Mass 

Action Zones 

- Personal 

- Social 

- Seal -Public 

- Public 



Load 

Taxonomy (Cognitive) 

- Knowledge 

- Comprehension 

- Application 

• Analysis 

• - Synthesis 

• Evaluation 

Taxonoay (Affective) 

- Receiving/Attend lag 

- Responding 

- Valuing 

- Organisation 

- Characterisation 

Taxonoay (Psychomotor) 



Watt Time 

Self-fulfilling Prophecy 

- Gender 
ethnic/Racial 

- Ability 

- Conduct 



Student Response Teacher Response 

Targeted Verbal 
Reinforcement 

- Polarity 

- Area 

• Focus 

Expansion 

- Active Listening 

- Probing Questions 

• Clarifying 

Questions 

- Paraphrasing 

Feedback 



Reflex Movements 
Basic-Fundamental 

Movements 
Perceptual Abilities 
Physical Abilities 
Skilled Movements 
Non-Discursive 

Communication 



(Shepherd/Gallaber) 
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Generic College Teaching Skills 
Lesson Plan VIII 

Objectives: 

1. The participants, through discussion, 
will indicate (Question Clement Sequence) 
question distribution, load, wait time for 
the faculty member they observed. 

2. The participants will develop basic knowledge 
of classification and analysis of actual 
classroom questions. 

Content: 

Classification and Analysis of Some Actual 
Classroom Questions 

1. Dead end 

2. Run on 

3. Programmed Answer 

4. Put Down 

5 . Fuzzy 

6. Convergent 

7. Divergent 

(See Handout) 

Activities: 

Discussion to Accomplish Objective 1. 

Interactive process to accomplish Objective 2. 

Assignment: 

Tape class you teach: 

Observe for — Type, Load, Wait time, Participation, 
Dead end, Run On, Programmed Answer, 
Put Down, Fuzzy, Convergent, Divergent 

Evaluation: 

Participation in the lesson. 
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USING QUESTIONS TO ENHANCE 
CLASSROOM LEARNING 



Introduction 

Many teachers unwittingly and subtly stymy students' intellectual development and growth of 
self-confidence by the ways they use and phrase questions. Rather than posing questions which 
provoke thoughts, evoke expression, encourage discussions, initiate arguments, raise further 
questions, and enable students to ask without embarrassment about what they do not 
understand, these teachers use and phrase vague, dead-end, or threatening questions, or suggest 
their own answers to the questions they pose. Conversely, instructors who have learned the 
skills of effective questioning are able to teach by their own example how to acquire and 
classify information, and to think logically. They change students from passive classroom 
spectators to active, creative participants in the learning process. Through the use of examples, 
this paper will attempt to help the reader become aware of how questions can subvert or 
enhance teaching goals. 

In Part One, examples of actual classroom questions will be classified and analyzed; in Part 
Two, the components of an effective type of questioning strategy will be discussed; Part Three 
will offer some methods for using questions to stimulate thinking and enhance classroom 
learning. 

Il is my strong belief that learning is enhanced when the learner does something with the 
material presented. In this spirit, I have designed tasks throughout this paper to engage each 
reader and reinforce the ideas under investigation. 



PART ONE: 
Classification and Analysis of Some Actual 
Classroom Questions 

In a classroom whose climate is characterized by openness, a respect for ideas, and flexibility of 
teaching methods, students may well respond freely to half-phrased, poorly articulated, 
fuzzily worded questions. Too, in a class of highly motivated, interested students, ofttimes an 
instructor need do little else than suggest a topic, or pose a problem. Yet these atypical 
situations should not Wind us to the need for good plans and thoughtful questions in structuring 
positive learning experiences for all students all the time.Few instructors would quarrel with 
the statement that questions should provoke thought and evoke expiession. (Stevens, 1912). 
Yet my own analyses of questions taken verbatim from classroom dialogues indicate that many 
faculty question their students in ways which confuse thinking and suppress responses. Five 
such types of questions are described here: the "Dead-End" or Yes-No Question; the 
"Chameleon" Question; the Question with a Programmed Answer; the Put-Down Question; and 
the Fuzzy Question. Those observing videotaped recordings have picked up the more obvious 
consequences of each of these question-types: students 1 facial expressions show puzzlement, 
annoyance, despair; their hands gesture in confusion; they shrug their shoulders and raise their 
eyebrows; and they often greet these questions with an almost total lack of verbal response. In 



Napcll, S. (1978). Using questions to enhance classroom learning. Education 99 (2). 
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each instance a change of wording and/or pace can result in a radically altered response. These 
will be suggested as each type is discussed. 

THE "DEAD-END" (OR YES-NO) QUESTION 
Examples: 

a . Does everyone remember Snell's Law? 

b. Dr. Trilling told you why they use this angle to design Polaroid sun glasses, right? 

c. Does everyone understand what shifts the demand curves and the supply curves 
around? rr ' 

d. Do you all see the difference between long-run and short-run costs? 

e. Does scale mean anything at all? 

f . Now do you see why I substituted the value of 0 in this equation? 

g. Do you see how in this instance it would be different? 

When asked about the intent of these questions, instructors usually respond that they want to 
make sure that their students do understand these subjects. However, few wait long enough for 
students to reply; most accept as evidence of general understanding one or two murmured yesses. 
And, even were everyone to respond with a "yes," what would the instructor really have found 
out? If we look over the representative seven "Dead-End" Questions, we can see that a slight 
change of wording, plus a willingness to wait for an answer would elidt responses telling the 
instructor more precisely what he 1 wants to know. 

For example: 

a . Does everyone remember Snell's Law? 

a'. What does Snell's Law tell us? 

w Sv Tr !. IIin8 t0ld y0U Why mey use mis an 8 Ie t0 desi 8 n Po! aro»d sun glasses, right? 

' glasses? TnUlnS SU S8«* was * e reason f ° r us»"g Ms angle to design Polaroid sun 



c. 



Does everyone understand what shifts the demand curves and the supply curves 
aroi'.;id? rr 1 



C. Let's list (or review) together some of the factors which cause the demand curves and 
the supply curves to shift. 

For your own practice, turn back to the remaining four examples of the "Dead-End" type of 
question, and ask yourself what it is that the students need to explain. Then, try rephrasing 
the question to give you this feedback and give them the opportunity to express their 
understanding of, or problems with, the material. 

THE "CHAMELEON" (OR RUN-ON) QUESTION 
Examples: 

a . What does it mean that he's a Scholastic?. . . Do you remember what Starr said about 
Scholasticism?. . . What did Chrystal say?. . . Well, who is this Scholastic studying? 



reader is asked to accept the conventional use of the pronoun "his" and "him" as a reference to bot. 
sexes in order that the distraction of the him/her constructions may be avoided. 
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b. What abut Thomas Hutchinson?. . . Where is he writing this?. . . How is he writing?. . . 

Would he be likely to join the mob?. . . How much of an unruly mob is it? 
c Now we have this table, what are we doing?. . . What's the elimination that we 

need?. . . Last time, didn't we have the returned earnings of the parent and company 

sales?. . . What's the difference this time? 

d. What is a demand curve?. . . Where does it come from?. . . Remember, we discussed one 
thing first: utility. . . What's marginal utility? 

e. What kinds of things did they attempt to do?. . . Where did they attack?. . . You 
mentioned living conditions, what about that? 

f . Now, what kind of Physics was going on at that time?. . . Did anyone have any 
hypothesis then? 

g. How does one design a park?, . . Do you walk it?. . . Should it be on the periphery?. . . 
Should it be within the central city?. . . What examples have we of each? 

h . Who sees a community?. . . What's under that tree?. .. Do you see a boundary between 
grass and litter country? 

An examination of this second type of question illumines several of its characteristics. Each 
"question" although asked virtually in one breath, is in reality a series of questions; the first 
question of the series is different from the last. The questioner seems unclear about what it is 
that he is asking since each succeeding question requires a somewhat different answer. 

The responses to Chameleon Questions are varied. Most students are often so unsure of what is 
being asked that they will sit silently to see what will happen; some quickly answer the 
easiest, the first, or the last question of the group. Some brave soul or thjse "on the spot" may 
ask, "What was your question?" or, "Would you mind repeating the question?" 

Videotaped replay reveals a typical consequence of this questioning pattern. Hands will go up I 
in response to the first question, a few will go down during the second, and those hands 
remaining up gradually will get lower and lower as the instructor finally concludes with a 
question very different from the one for which the hands were initially raised. 

There are, in addition, subtle unobservable consequences of Chameleon Questions. Students 
barraged with many questions, all asked at once, are denied time to reflect and formulate 
answers. Their thinking does not follow any logical progression but, at best, jumps with the 
instructor's from topic to topic. They are not encouraged to express their thoughts, but rather 
discouraged from doing so as the thrust of the question changes so rapidly. 

Assimilation of ideas and their orderly expression demand time. Instructors can model logical 
thinking and orderly expression by making sure that lesson goals are apparent in their 
questions, preparing questions ahead of time, then pausing to offer students sufficient wait- 
time 1 . These behaviors encourage students to suggest their own ideas, confront each other's 
opinions, raise further questions, and become active participants in classroom communication. 
(Napell, 1975). 

To practice avoiding Chameleon Questions, look back at the eight examples listed and figure 
out how you would ask one clearly stated question. For example: 

a . What does it mean that he's a Scholastic?. . . Do you remember what Starr said about 
Scholasticism?. . . What did Chrystal say?. . . Well, who is this Scholastic studying? 



^Wait-time" is defined as the amount of time after an initial question has been posed before the teacher 
answers it himself; repeats, rephrases, or adds further information to the question; or accepts an answer 
from a student. (Moribcr, 1951). 
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a\ Both Professors Starr and Chrystal offered slightly different definitions of 

Scholasticism. Look over your notes at their definitions, and try to come up with one 
that will include their main points plus your own understanding of what this term 
means. 

THE QUESTION WITH A PROGRAMMED ANSWER 

Examples: 

a. "What thoughts have you about impeachment? I J you think the proceedings are too 
lengthy? That partisan politics play too great a role? Is there enough evidence?" 

b. "What role does collective bargaining play in higher education? Do we have any 
indications as to the effect of collective bargaining on curriculum? Is it going to rigidify 

it?" 

c. "What reasons do you have to use that formula? Was it suggested in the homework 
chapter? Had you ever used it before? Or seen it used in this context?" 

d. 'mat happens when we add the sums of the rows? Do we get skewed results?" 

e. H Look at this shrub and tell me, what observations can you make? Do you see the dead 
stems? Are they damaged from insect feeding?" 

This type of question programs the answer it not only deprives the respondent from expressing 
his own thoughts by steering him towards the answers that the questioner expects, but also 
conveys the message that there is really little interest in what he thinks or says. Those who 
practice this pattern usually have altruistic justifications (e.g., "Silence after the posing of a 
question is embarrassing to the student;" 1 feel impelled to help out by suggesting clues"), but 
they need to ask themselves honestly: "Is it I or the student who is uncomfortable after a second 
or two of silencer; "Do I have confidence in the students' ability to think about the question 
and formulate a response?" and, most important, "Am I more interested in what the student has 
to say or in determining which of my answers he prefers?" Programming can be an effective tool 
in guiding students* thinking, suggesting possibilities, or modeling logical thought processes. 
However, it is important to be aware of its limiting effect when the goal is to court a wide 
variety of ideas. If yours is this latter goal, try asking one relatively open-ended question and 
waiting to hear the students* respoases. Fbr example, look back at the first question of this 
type. It can be changed to a question which allows the student to express his own ideas by 
asking: "What thoughts have you about impeachment?" and pausing to allow the student to 
express his own ideas. In this way you indicate your interest in his ideas and model more 
effective questioning and listening behavior. A willingness to listen helps to create in the 
classroom a community of learners in place of a super-ordinate-subordinate relationship 
between teacher and class. 

THE PUT-DOWN QUESTION 
Examples: 

a . OK, Professor Brown went over this twice in lecture yesterday, and I just did it on the 
board. Any more questions? 

b. Who can reword her answer the way you think I would say it? 

c. Anybody so confident in his answer that he wants to come up and put it on the board? 

d. That was one explanation, yes, but what's another more obvious one? 

e. Does anybody knew "King Lear" pretty well here? 

f . Obviously, it's simply the same Lorentz we've used four times. Any questions? 

g. I think the exam problems were pretty straightforward. Any questions? 
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h Problem three, was there any question on that? We gave you the solutions, you just 
differentiated the first one; I don't think there should be any problems on that or the 
rest. Are there? 

Students need to be able to ask questions, for "the questions we ask act like a lens clarifying or 
distorting information relevant and necessary to us" (Burkhart, 1969). The Put-Down Question 
is often used as a ruse: the instructor really does not want any further questions. The wording 
represents a dare to the most brazen, the most hardened, or the most desperate. Thus, 
instructors subtly dissuade students from asking for necessary clarification. How much more 
honest to invite those with further questions to meet during office hours ... or to avoid asking 
for further questions entirely. Put-Down Questions are often indications of an instructor's ego- 
needs' taking precedence over his students' learning needs. 

THE FUZZY QUESTION 
Example: 

a . Do you sort of understand what is the principle behind this? 

b. Did you notice this business of friendship? 

c. How do you suppose one would get such a thing as that? 

d . How about plane mirrors? 

e. Does everybody feel somewhat like that? 

f . The question is, can we prove that? Who got some ideas on that? 

g. Does that explain what's going on? 

h . Anybody care to explain that in different words? 

i . Let's do it for the globular duster, 
j. Is it in all red giants? 

An important function of the classroom teaching-learning process is offering students 
opportunities to use the new vocabulary of the course. As instructors, we can model accurate 
usage of new terms not only by using them in our own discussion and responses, but also by using 
them in our questions. Students are better able and more willing to respond to our questions when 
we state clearly what it is we are asking and simultaneously offer some tools with which they 
can construct an answer. Compare the following pairs of questions for clarity and the assistance 
they offer: 

a . Do you sort of understand the principle behind this? 

a' . How would you describe the principle which accounts for these graph fluctuations? 

b. Did you notice this business of friendship? 

b'. In the Iliad, Homer often refers to the friendship between men. How would you explain 
his concept of friendship using the examples he cites? 

c. How do you suppose one would get such a thing as that? 

c\ Using what we've just learned about alleles, how could you account for the offspring's 
having these combinations? 
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DIVERGENT QUESTIONS 



The kind of question probably asked least often in the classroom i$ what has been variously 
called the divergent, the heuristic, or the creative question. Such a question has no -right- 
answer. It is an open-ended question, requiring students to use both concrete and abstract 
thinking to determine for themselves an appropriate response. Students are free to explore the 
problem in whatever direction they prefer; they are asked to think creatively, to leave the 
comfortable confines of the known and reach out for the unknown. This is often more 
uncomfortable for the teacher than it is for the students, since the answers he or she receives 
ca >not be classified as either right or wrong. But this is the fascination and challenge of 
divergent questioning. The teacher and the students free themselves to explore hypotheses and 
possibilities. 

The following are divergent questions: 

1 . What might happen to our economy if the gasoline automobile were declared illegal 
for smog-prevention reasons? 

2. If you were stuck on a desert island and the only tool you had was a screwdriver, what 
uses might you make of it? 

3. What might happen if Congress passed a law preventing the manufacture and sale of 
cigarettes in the United States? 

4. How wouVl the story be different if the character had been strong and healthy instead 
of disabled? 

5. How would life in the San Francisco Bay Area be different if the bay were filled in? 

6. In what way would history have been changed had the Spanish Armada defeated the 
English in 1588? 



Source unknown 
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Course 2 



Generic College Teaching Skills 

Lesson Plan IX 

Objectives: 

1. The participants, through discussion 
will indicate (Question Element Sequence) 
question distribution, load, vait time for 
a class which they taught and taped. 

2. The participants will develop a basic knowledge 
of reinforcement and corrective feedback. 

Content: 

See Handout on Corrective Feedback 

See Handout on Reinforcements 
Activities: 

Discussion to Accomplish Objective 1* 

Interactive process to accomplish Objective 2. 
Assignment: 

icrom tape of class the participants recorded: 
Check for corrective feedback to questions. 
Check for reiuiorcements given. 
Evaluation: 

Participation in discussion to indicate Question 
Element Sequence. 

Participation in the interactive process on 
corrective feedback and reinforcements. 
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QUESTION SEQUENCING ELEMENTS 



Distribution 



Load 



Wait Time 



Student Response Teacher Response 



Question Types 

- Solitary 

- Controlled 

- Voluntary 

- Spontaneous 

- Mass 

Action Zones 

- Personal 

- Social 

- Semi-rub lie 

- Public 



Taxonomy (Cognitive) 

- Knowledge 

- Comprehension 

- Application 

- Analysis 

• - Synthesis 

- Evaluation 

Taxonomy (Affective) 

- Receiving/Attending 

- Responding 

- Valuing 

- Organisation 

- Characterisation 

Taxonomy (Psychomotor) 

- Reflex Movements 

- Basic-Fundamental 

Movements 
<* Perceptual Abilities 

- Physical Abilities 

- Skilled Movements 

- Non-Discursive 

Communication 



Self-Fulfilling Prophecy 

- Gender 

- Ethnic/Racial 

- Ability 

- Conduct 



Targeted Verbal 
Reinforcement 

- Polarity 

- Area 

- Focus 

Expansion 

- Active Listening 

- Probing Questions 

- Clarifying 

Questions 

- Paraphrasing 

Feedback 



(Shephert, Callaber) 
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^{^^^^^f^^Sl££ * me*.*, [acceptance), decrease 
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of: polaritv a'el and foci, t t*Z JV™ 'element' " contain, clarity 
the codes: I H ~ " Sh ° uIcJ bp noted tha * darit y dors not incltrt 



!• Pola rity Codes 
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A * Accef5tar, c«---Teacher responses intended to increase 
the frequency of occurrence. 
R £J ec t''on--Teacher responses intended to decrease 
r "equency of occurrence. , 

22S?i! r r « nore r T eacher responses which neither 
*rea C occurrence. |3# 

a: 



thelff^-t . mana «e ,T, ent~Teacher responses which stress 
the aff^tive content or context of the occurrence. 
Behavior management-Teacher responses which stress 
the phy^cal conduct or behavior of the occurrence. 
th° P g rn»n>- rnanagement " Teacher responses which stress 
UnrSR- 1 ? C ° ntent ° r COntext of the occurrence. 

n^t id^'r f / man v RerT,enl "- Teafher r «P°n*» which do 
not identify/specify the affective, behavior, and/or 
cogmt.ve content, conduct and/or context of the 



III. Focus 
A, 



u 



* 



? fcJ. eacher r esP°nses directed toward croup 
U.e., This group is analyzing carefully." 

r t 1 J ,S .5 ,a " ,s ta,kin 8 too frequently.") g 
ndlv !dua -Teacher responses directed toward 
individual (i.e., "I like the way Tom is 

synthesizing the problem." "Yes, Mike, your deling j 

lV?, aS °. nab,e -" " No » 16 is correct, * ' 
Cene." "R,||, $ j t down."). 

2^ n ! bIe "*I^ C ? er reS P° nse * not specifically 

directed toward either individual or group (i.e., 

"Those are good ideas." "Sit down." "There is too * 

much talking." "I see good listeners.") 

•The presence of codes: 11; u? q indicates that the reinforcement is not targeted. 
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FEEDBACK 



The value of practice and feedback in improving learning is one 
of the most consistent findings from teacher effectiveness literature 
(Brophy and Good, 1986; Rosenshine and Stevens, 1986). 

Specific feedback is clear about what was right or wrong 
in response. Interestingly this characteristic is not always present. 

Mr. Smith: "What kind of relationship must exist if triangles 
are similar, Jim?" 

Jim: "Their sides have equal lengths." 
Mr. Smith "No, that's not right. Don?" 

Mr. Smiths' response told Jim nothing about his answer other 
than it was wrong. As a result, it did not aid in his understanding of 
similar triangles, nor did it assist other listen: ig students in a similar 
state of confusion. 

Look at the following example! 

Mr. Smith: "What kind of relationship must exist if triangles 
are similar, Jim?" 

Jim: "Their sides have equal lengths." 

Mr. Smith: "Not quite Jim. If respective sides of two triangles 
are equal, the triangles would be congruent. Now, what kind of 
relationship must they have if they're similar, Jim?" 



Feedback that is contingent on performance relates the teacher's 
response to the student's answer. 

Mrs. Locke: "How does the direction of the ocean current off 
the coast of Chile affect the re inf all in the Chilean desert?" 
Tim: "Since the current comes from the south, the water is cold 
The air over the water is then more dense than that over the land, 
so the air that moves landward is warmed rather than cooled, so it 
doesn't tend to rain. As a result, a desert is there." 
Mrs. Locke: "Yes, good answer." 

Mrs Locke: "Excellent description of the relationship among 
ocean currents, density, convection, and rainfall. These 
cause-and-ef feet relationships are important to understand 
the weather. Fine answer, Tim! 

Mrs. Locke's first response simply acknowledged the student's 
response with a statement of general praise. By contrast, Mrs. Locke's 
second response gave the class in general, and Tim in particular, specific 
information as to why the answer was a good one. If a pattern of using 
this type of praise is established, students develop an understanding of 
the criteria for desirable answers, and, as a result, the general quality 
of answers over time is increased. In addition, logical connections 
between ideas are reinforced. 
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Course 2 



Generic College Teaching Skills 
Lesson Plan X 

Objectives : 

1. The participants, through discussion 
will indicate corrective feedback and 
reinforcements for a class which they 
taught and taped. 

2. The participants will view and discuss 
data collected by the faculty member in 
previously taught classes. 

Content: 

The participants will be given handouts on: 
Questions from Observations 
Instructor Responses after Student Respo 
Student Questioning Sequence 
Charts Showing Student Participation 

Activities . 

Discussion to Accomplish Objective I 
Discussion to Accomplish Objective 2 

Evaluation: 

Participation in Discussions. 



Questions from Observations: 

What were we talking about yesterday? 

What is the first thing to do in Stating the Problem? 

What is the dark red cell layer here? 

What are our six topics? — Arlene 

Are these cells living or dead? 

Establish criteria for what? 

What vsre the two obstacles? 

What does studying lead to? 

Mike — What is characterization? 

What is the green color in these cells? 

Somebody give me a scenario as to what is going to 
happen Thursday? 

What does rehersal mean? 

What are we looking for in Interpersonal Communication 
within the group? 

What are these cells? (points to the slide) 

What are the types of plant propagation? 
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Instructor responses after student response: 

Right 
OK 

Alright 

Yep 

Yea 

Repeated Answer 

Good 

Exactly 

Yea - the relationship - Patricia 
Wrong 

En Masse question Patricia Answers Yes — The Relationship is 

Patricia 

Solitary Question to Bruce Bruce answers Right 

Repeats Answer 
Expands 

Solitary Question to Patricia Patricia Answered Ok 

Directed another question to Patricia No Answer 

Instructor Answered 

En Masse question (Statement of the Problem) several students answe 

What else? Kim Answer Right 

How else? Jenifer Answer OK 

Last Characteristic? En Masse Beth Answered OK 

En Masse Question Several Students Give an Answer Yep 
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Student Questioning Sequence 



Student asked question (student mumbles) 
Instructor responded to student 

Same student asked question 
Instructor to student 

Same student asked question 
Instructor to student 

Same student asked question 
Instructor to student 

Same student asked question 
Instructor to student 

Same student asked question 
Instructor to student 

Same student asked question 
Instructor to student 

Same student asked question 
Instructor to student 

A 3 minute sequence 

Information shared between student and instructor only nnnnnn 



Student initiates question (student mumbles) 
Instructor repeates question 
Instructor answers question 
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Ceneric College Teaching Skills 



Lesson Plan XI 



Discussion and Role Play Concerning Discussion 



Objectives: 



The participants will participate in an interactive 
discussion on the teaching method discussion." 

The participants will participate in role play 
activities on incidents concerning "Discussion/ 1 



Video tapes concerning incidents on discussion. 

Handout "Using Class Discussion As A Teaching Tool." 

Develop participants ability to view tapes and 
analyze for attributes of the discussion 
method . 



Interactive process to discuss the teaching method 

"Discussion" indicating attributes of the method. 

View tapes on incidents concerning discussion and have the 
participants role play. 

Have the participants analyze the role playing situations 
for attributes of the discussion method. 



Student participation in the discussion. 

Student participation in the role playing activities. 



Content : 



Activities: 



Evalua .ion: 
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USING CLASS DISCUSSION 
AS A TEACHING TOOL 



% 



WHAT IS CLASS DISCUSSION? 

Periods of classtime during which the faculty member or a discussion leader guides student 
discussion of specific course content for learning purposes. 

WHY USE :t? 

Active participation in good discussion is stimulating, bringing greater ego-involvement in the 
subject matter through the process. It gives the instructor an opportunity to check student 
understandings and to note, and sometimes change, their attitudes towards specific content. It 
can add variety and change-of-pace to the semester. 

WHEN TO USE IT? 

It is just one teaching tool and therefore need not totally substitute for any other such as 
lecturing. It is best used after the class has a common knowledge base on a specific area gained 
through reading and research. It is best for subject matter which involves application, 
analysis, synthesis, and interpretations of material rather than collections of facts. It is vital 
to the "Case Method" and many graduate seminars. 

HOW DOES THE INSTRUCTOR PREPARE? 

In the previous class, talk about student role and preparation. The discussion topic should be 
roughly outlined and divided into major sub-heacs with !W key study questions framed for 
each section with approximate timing to be used for each section. Students should get this 
ahead of time. 

HOW DO STUDENTS PREPARE? 

With common readings, specific research on segments, study of outline given. 
HOW TO ARRANGE THE ROOM? 

Discussion takes place most effectively when students can be face-to-face, rather than in 
lecture-style seating. Approximations of a circle provides the best facilitation for 
participation. 

HOW SHOULD THE DISCUSSION BE LED? 

Faculty need to understand the neutral-guidance-questioner role of the leader as a facilitator. 
Care must be taken that lengthy lectures are not given by the faculty member because only brief 
factual inputs may be needed. Restraint and patience are required rather than domination. 



Funk. F. (1987). Using class iiscu^ion as a teaching tool Presentation at the Seminar on Teaching, 
Syracuse University, February. 
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The leader should: 

1. Introduce the topic and its importance, briefly. 

2. Mention sub-areas to be covered and timing for each. 

3. Give simple ground rules: each should speak up without being called upon, address each 
other. 

\ Get discussion started with a prepared first question: short, stimulating, easy to have 
an opinion about Wait it out— someone will pick it up. 

5. Guide group thinking impartially and without alking too much yourself, by using 
questions as your guidance tool to probe, challenge rephrase their comments. 

(For question types, see Chronicle, 7-25-84) 

6. Summarize what has been said periodically then redirect the group to the next topic 
sub-area with a new question. 

7. Be generally accepting; don't constantly make evaluative comments that punish and 
reward, rather ask examining questions. 

8. Encourage general participation by using questions such as: "How do the rest of you feel 
about this?" or "Are there other reactions?" 

9. Keep the discussion "on track". If it seems to be on a tangent, ask the group about the 
conneciion to the subject 

10. Listen carefully and ask impromptu probing questions which make the students examine 
their views carefully, cite evidence for views, examine assumptions, and raise the 
abstraction level. 

HOW SHOULD IT BE ENDED? 

1 . Allow time at the end for a summary by the leader or the group. Invite the group's 
agreement on the summary. 

2. Give the class a feeling of accomplishment by suggesting that it was a fruitful exchange 
of important ideas. 

3. Suggest next steps or assignment to follow-up. 

4. Evaluate results after class for issues ignored or key questions only partially considered. 
GENERAL COMMENTS 

Good classroom discussion is not a bull-session exchange of ignorance where students just talk in 
an undirected way and the faculty member just listens. Sloppy thinking, lack of facts or 
unexamined opinions are not good discussion. On the other hand, a kind of "fishing-game'* 
discussion is also not appropriate. This is where the faculty member conducts discussion (really 
recitations) until a student stumbles on the "right" or faculty answer. 
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Critical Momenta in College Teaching 



Videotapes Produced at Indiana University 
Tape #2 

I* Students* Personal Concerns and Conflicts 

Incident 1: Student's personal problems create academic 
problems 

" 2: Student develops attachment to teacher 
" 3: Student stops coming to class; why? 

4: Teacher-student conflict 
* 5: Student protests exam grade 

II . Student/Class Concerns and Conflicts 

Incident 1: Class is uncooperative with teacher 
" 2: Student sleeps in class 

3: Overly talkative student 
" 4: Students whispering in class 
" 5: Minority student feels alienated in class 

" 6: Student disrupts/clowns in class 

11 7: Student needs lots of inclass explanations 

" 8: Student introduces lots of personal ideas 

" 9: Student-student conflict in discussion 

Tape 13 



III. Minority Students' Concerns & Conflicts 

Incident 1: Student: teacher & text ignores minority students 
" 2: Minority student feels alienated in class 

" 3: Several students pc^Lest class material 

" 4: Student protests being spokesperson for all 

Blacks 

" 5: Student protests personal treatment 

" 6: Student feels different from other students 

IV. Grades: Emphasis and Impact 

Incident 1: "I need an A. What do I have to do to get an A? w 
n 2: Student feels teacher has a grudge against him. 
" 3: Student requests extra work . 
M 4: Is attendance required? 

n 5: Older student feels grades are unimportant. 
" 6: Female student: "What can I do to get an A? M 

V. Written Assignments: Emphasis and Impact 

Incident 1: Working student needs extension on term paper. 
" 2: Medical problem in family; needs more time. 
" 3: Minority students: why all low grades? 
" 4: How to evaluate unconventional paper 
" 5: Student does poor on remedial work 
11 6: Possible plagiarism 

VI. Exams: Emphasis and Impacu * « j 

Incident 1: Possible cheating during exam 

H 2: Student feels exams were unduly difficult 
" 3; Teacher-class conflict on date of *xam 



Generic College Teaching Skills 



Lesson Plan XII 



Inquiry and Notes and Notetaking 



Objectives : 



The participants will participate in activities 

to develop a basic knowledge and use of the Inquiry 

Method. 

The students will participate in an interactive 
discussion on the value of notes and the notetaking 
process . 



The learning cycle will be used to develop the 
Inquiry Process. Thii involves the processes 
of exploration, invention, and expansion. The 
concept attainment model will be used as a 
participatory activity to develop this process. 

Information on notes and notetaking will be taken 
from an article on "Notes and Notetaking" from the 
Teaching Processor. 



Student will participate in the activity using 
the "Concept Attainment Model" to develop 
an understanding of the Inquiry Process. 

Student will participate in an interactive process 
on "Notes and Notetaking." 



Participation in the Concept Attainment Activity 
and the interactive process on notes and notetaking. 



Conten : : 



Activit ies : 



Assignment : 



Read McKeachie — Chapter 30 — Student 
Ratings of Faculty. 



Evaluat ion : 
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182 Part I / Variable Environments 

methods of discipline, motivation, and evaluation tailored to produce the behaviors - 
desired? Are methods merely tricks, games, and simulations? Is there a method that 

characterizes the natural behavior or a child when learning? „ 

Answers to such questions are found in the literature and can be observed in the • 

behaviors of practicing teachers Each teacher assumes, adopts, adapts, and develops i 

something called "method** (see Chapter 4). • 

Method or methodology is a descriptive term used to label the t?acher*s proce- ^ 
dures, manipulations, and facilitations of content, control, and learning. The frag- i 
mentation of methods into the separate compartments of social studies methods, sci- | 
ence methods, language arts methods, and so forth, seems to be lessening. The { 
method or methodology of good teaching is now being viewed as a concomitant ele- | 
ment of a good learning environment rather than as the functional means of trans- 
mitting content. For example, evaluation procedures are similar whether the context £ 
of the evaluation is in reading, arithmetic, or behavior. £ 

Thus, the traditional source of methods, the subject being transmitted, is being J 

replaced or supplemented through an analysis of a supportive learning environment. | 

y 

Premise. Method, or methodology, is a descriptive term used to label those pro- r 
cedures, techniques, manipulations, and facilitations of content and the learning J 
environment which are performed by teachers. A strategy of curriculum instruction E 
must include an element providing for the creation, selection, and evaluation of J 
methodology. $ 

Traditionally, methods have been derived from those content and control-oriented * 
behaviors which we choose to reinforce. Consequently, methods of reading, mathe- t 
matics, science, social studies, and so forth, were developed along with presentation j- 
procedures (for example, lecture, discussion, demonstration, read-recite-test, and V 
drill). To facilitate the reinforcing of behaviors, methods of rewarding, punishing, 
restricting, and controlling were developed, i 

Where and what are the sources of methodology? Is it the content and its topics? I 
Is it information transmission and packaging? Or is it the psychology of behavior . 
modification? A strategy must accommodate the source or sources for the develop- 
ment of methodology. \ 

The strategy proposed here will present "inquiry** as the source of methodology. ♦ 
Inquiry is defined as the processes of exploration, invention, and expansion which K 
describe the learner's interactions within a learning environment. The strategy will • 
refer only to inquiry as method. The other performances by teachers upon the learn- 
ing environment will be refr Mo as procedures, techniques, manipulations, and 
facilitations. 

The selection of inquiry as the method of the strategy is not done to devalue the ; 
supportive procedures, techniques, manipulations, and facilitations employed by the - 
teacher, but rather to provide a framework from which those teacher performances k 
may be created, selected, or adapted. Inquiry provides a normative description of the £ 
processes of interaction employed by learners. Teacher perform nces are then \ 
deployed to fit and further stimulate the inquiry processes of exploration, invention, '* 
and expansion. 1 
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Exploration. The initial phase of inquiry is the process of exploration. When con- 
fronted with an environment, a potential learner begins to sort, identify, and label 
those properties and characteristics o r the environment that are familiar. This is not 
necessarily a random process because the recognition of what is familiar serves as 
the catalyst for the organization of the learners* behaviors. Learners must do this for 
themselves. They cannot be told what is familiar to them. Although the environment 
can be equipped to facilitate the learner's identification of what is familiar, familiar- 
ity is ultimately a function of the learner's developmental level and previous 
experiences. 

An understanding of Piaget helps in equipping the learning environments with 
objects, events, actions, and data which are appropriate to the developmental level 
of a learner. The appropriate equipping of the environment maximizes opportunities 
for the learner during exploration to interact with the familiar, thus increasing the 
likelihood of that particular learning environment's being perceived and processed 
by the learner This is crucial, as successful exploration is a prerequisite to a suc- 
cessful learning cycle. Teacher performances (procedures, techniques, manipula- 
tions, and facilitations) can then be selected, designed, and adapted to further pro- 
mote exploration. 

The techniques of demonstration, for example, can be employed as a powerful 
means for furthering exploratory behaviors. When employed during the exploration 
phase of inquiry, demonstration would be planned around an equipped environment 
appropriate to the learner's developmental level. The demonstration would display 
the properties and characteristics of the objects and actions involved in the learning 
activity, and discussion during the demonstration would identify them. The discus- 
\ sion during the demonstration would emphasize the observation of the "what's" and 

i "how's," rather than the "why's" of the event or situation. The other information 

( presentation procedures (for example, lecture discussion, reading assignments, and 

] media) would be adapted in similar ways during the exploration phase of inquiry. 

! The manipulations and facilitations - f individuals into groups, committees, field 

trips, or other units would also be adapted during exploration to emphasize the 
observations and interactions of the learner with the equipped environment. 

Invention. The second phase of inquiry is the process of invention. Invention occurs 
as a result of the learner's explorations. Whatever intake the learner has experienced 
during the exploration is now reorganized. During invention, the learner clusters and 
groups the inputs of explorations into a description, an explanation, a classification, 
or a hypothesis. The power of the invention as a stage for additional learning is 
dependent upon the exploration phase of inquiry. If the stimuli available and the 
procedures employed during exploration have been appropriate to the learner's devel- 
opmental level, then the learner's invention(s) will be self-actualizing. 

The performances employed by the teacher during the process of invention are 
designed to emphasize the learner's choosing, displaying, and prizing of personally 
derived inventions. These performances may also be utilized to clarify the learner's 
use of inputs from personal exploration. However, teaching procedures of telling and 
drilling seem inappropriate during invention because learners possess the classifica- 
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lions, descriptions, explanations, and h\ pothers which are fundamental to their 
present and future lemmings. Therefore, the manipulations and facilitations of dis- 
cussing, que<:ioi.ir.g. displaying, and acting seem more appropriate Although the 
technique jf lecturing, for example, can be employed to present the teacher's inven- 
tions for ? he leairer's exploration, the learner's inventions must be displayed individ- 
ually: no ine els;: processes thvtn. The teacher performances during invention stress 
the learner's output behaviors of speaking and writing, rather than the input behav- 
iors of listening and reading. 

The potential for future self-directed behaviors of the learner will nest within the 
inventions. Learners who are not self-directive have probably been blocked from the 
development of inventions, for exploration behaviors tend to leave the learner with 
only what is presently familiar. Inventions guide and direct behaviors in both familiar 
and new environments. The teacher within the modern elementary school provides 
time, gentleness, and patience to the learner, and facilitates an environment to honor 
the learner's inventions. 

Expansion. The third phase of inquiry is expansion. Expansion occurs as a result 
of the learner's inventions, and this process begins when the learner's behaviors are 
directed toward them. Expansion is the testing of an invention's adequacy. Does it 
work? Will it account fcr new objects, actions, events, or situations? Expansion 
serves to strengthen, establish, modify, or destroy inventions, and even if the expan- 
sion systems displace* inventions, thev serve powerful and useful functions. For 
example, the behaviors based upon ihe testing of an incompleted invention foster 
modification of invention behaviors, which then become more adequate or 
comprehensive. 

Teacher performances employed during expansion are designed to guide the learn- 
ers to "find out" At strength, logic, and integrity of their inventions. These teaching 
behaviors act as a catalyst which supplies the learner with the means for verifying 
an invention. Within the modern elementary &ciiOoL tnc teacher serves as a * means 
for verification," no; as an "external verifier" (for example, "Vhat's right" or 
"That's wrong"). As with exploration, teacher performances may be employed to 
support both the input and output Lshaviors of listening, speaking, reading, end writ- 
ing. The information-presenting techniques are now modified to provide means, 
examples, and illustrations to test and find out about an invention. Just as with 
exploration and invention, the tshaviors of expansion must be appropriate fcr the 
developmental level of the learner. For example, a preoperational learner who cannot 
mentally reverse an action cannot use reversal as a means for expansion. 

Some incomplete inventions will eventually be confirmed through expansion as a 
function of a learner s developmental level and experiences. vVhen changes occur in 
either the developmental level or experiences of the learner, each invemion contains 
the seeds of its own modification. Therefore, the comprehensiveness and adequacy of 
an expansion system and its impact upon an invention should be perceived : s a con- 
tinuum. A concrete operational learner wil! abandon the invention and expansion 
systems of the preoperational learner. Be patient! Each successful inquiry cycle 
increases the readiness for changes in both the developmental level and experiences 
of the learner. 
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SITUATION 5.4 Invite several practicing teachers to explain and/or describe some 
of their methods Analyze their descriptions in light of the criteria provided in this 
section and the appropriate sections from Chapter 4. 



Coordinating Phases of Inquiry. Successful inquiry will usually include several 
cycles through the processes of exploration, invention, and expansion. If affective 
blocks do not occur when an expansion system displaces an invention, the learner 
will return to exploration, recreate an invention, and reapply an expansion system. 
Piaget used the term "disequilibrium" for this recycling of an unsupported invention. 
He further stated that each equilibrium (an affirmed invention) contains the poten- 
tial seeds for future disequilibrium. In order for recycling and its companion "dis- 
equilibrium" to occur, the manipulations and facilitations must be very supportive 
of the need for affective reinforcement. A more comprehensive discussion of Piaget 
was given in Chapter I. 

A potential source, then, for the reinforcement procedures of classroom control is 
the inquiry cycle. As learners are directed through inquiry, the intrinsic energy avail- 
able for interacting with the learning environment is magnified, thereby reducing 
somewhat both the energy available and the learner's need to engage in other behav- 
iors. According to the proposed strategy, the reward and punishment systems of a 
classroom would be judged in terms of its reinforcement of the learners as they 
experience inquiry (see Fig. 5.4). 

Inquiry as an elemer* within the strategy provides a meeting ground for what is 
presently identified as methods of reading, arithmetic, social studies, and other sub- 
jects. The content topics of all these areas of study can be appropriate to inquiry 
when selected by structure, the first element of the strategy. Therefore, inquiry can 
ue the method which unites the behaviors of learning with the vehicles of content 
drawn from reading, arithmetic, social studies, and so on. More specific examples of 
this uniting function of inquiry will be provided in Part H. 

Inquiry as an element of the strategy also provides a foundation for the selection 
of teacher performances. This foundation enables a teacher to answer, for example, 
the question: "Is the procedure of drill good or bad?" Without a foundation — in this 
case, inquiry— it has been suggested thzc the question has no answer. With the foun- 
dation of inquiry, drill can be evaluated as a technique useful for establishing at a 
high efficiency level those inventions affirmed through expansion. Drill is useless dur- 
ing exploration or expansion. Another nonquestion, "Is media good or bad?" has no 
answer without a foundation (inquiry). Media can be adopted to serve exploration 
or discovery The objects, actions, events, and situations of the media are to be 
appropriate to the behaviors of exploration or expansion. Without additional adap- 
tions, media adapted for exploration would not serve expansion well. 

Managing the Learning Environment 

The following six elements are viewed by the proposed strategy as central to the 
management of a learning environment: (I) questions; (2) cues: (3) participation; 
(4) corrective feedback: (5) reinforcement; and (6) time on task These six are prime 
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Figure 5.4 The inquiry cycle. (For strategy, see Figure 5.7, p. 194.) 
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Generic CoLIege Teaching SkiUs: 
Lesson Plan XIII 
Objectives : 

The students wiLL participate in an interactive 
discussion on "Review Sessions. 11 

The participants, through discussion wiLL indicate 
(Question Element Sequence) question distribution 
load, wait time and teacher response, and student 
participation from data which the faculcy member 
collected from a class observed. (That the participants 
Taught) 

The participations will develop an evaluation form 
to give to the students in the classes they teach. 

Content: 

Information on "Review Sessions" will be taken from 
an article on "Exam Review Sessions" from the 
Teaching Professor. 

Handout on data summary from observation of 
the participants classes. 

Handout of University Evaluation Forms. 

Activities : 

Student will participate in an interactive 
process on "Exam Review Sessions." 

Discussion on Data Summary to accomplish 
objective 2. 

Through an interactive process the participants 
will develop an evaluation form of questions 
to illicit information which does not appea* 
on standard evaluation forms from the students 
in classes which they teach. 

Assignment : 



Administer d>e evaluation form to the students 
in their classes and summarize the information. 



Evaluation: 



Participation in the interactive process on 
Exam Review Sessions and the discussion 
on Data Summary. 

Participation and the development of an 
Evaluation form. 



J*2 



The 



Teaching 
professor 



Volume 2, Number II 



November, 1988 



Exam Review Sessions 

"Are you going to spend time reviewing for the 
exam?" students frequently que: y instructors. Some- 
times the question is more blatant: "Are you going 
over what's going to be on the exam':" Students do 
not expect to be told what the exam items are, but 
they're ho A ng to discover as many details 8 they can 
possibly squeeze out of the instructor. 

This kind of student pressure causes many faculty 
members to wonder about the value and purpose of 
exam review sessions. Should they be incorporated 
into already-crowded course calendars? Do students 
perform better on exams if instructors include review 
sessions? More important, do review sessions con- 
tribute to the long-term retention of course content? 
Do sts r >ns like these heip students better cope with 
exam anxiety? How can the sessions be formatted? 
What about mechanics — like time, attendance, par- 
ticipation of TAs, and so on? 

The case for offering review sessions rests on two 
principal arguments: The sessions do contribute to the 
learning potential of exams, and they do help students 
cope with exam anxiety. In the First case, review ses- 
sions help students better learn the content by creat- 
ing accurate expectations about how knowledge of the 
content will need to be demonstrated, and how 
detailed that knowledge needs to be. The session" can 
be designed to give students an opportunity to practice 
the skills needed on the exam. 

Helping students cope with exam anxiety is equally 
important. Some students feel so much anxiety that 
their performance on the exam suffers. They know 
the content, they can solve the problems, but the pres- 
sure of the situation prevents them from demonstrat- 
ing that knowledge. Instructors point out that stu- 
dents must taarn to cope with anxiety, to perform 
under pressure, but few can point to jobs in the "real" 
world that require students to perform under college 
examination conditions. The process of reviewing 
under an instructor's guidance, with his encourage- 
ment, bolsters students' confidence. Information about 
exam logistic*, like the number and format of the ques 
^tions, helps them relax and concentrate on content 



As far as empirical evidence is concerned, the ef- 
fects of review sessions on learning outcomes does not 
rank as one of the well-researched topics in higher 
education. However, instructors who monitor student 
participation in review sessions and scores on exams 
report a positive correlation between the two. 

In fact, one faculty member we know significantly 
increases attendance at the review session for the 
second exam by posting on the board the average 
score of students who attended the first exam review 
next to the average for those who didn't. He reports 
the average of those attending has never failed to be 
higher. He Qv, ^ grudgingly admit that the difference 
may not result from the review session as much as 
from student ability (we all know who attends volun- 
tary review sessions), but even so the difference 
serves to motivate a number of students, and that's 
his objective. 



Ways to Go 

As for format, instructors use a variety of them, 
but consider these three fairly common approaches. 
The first might be called the open question period . 
Here the instructor simply makes himself available to 
the students; they set the agenda. They decide what 
questions to ask, what problems they'd like solved, or 
what parts of the reading they want reviewed. If they 
only ask questions for five minutes, so be it, and the 
review session ends. 

This approach dees give students the opportunity to 
clarify those parts of the content they don't under- 
stand. However, it fails to establish content priorities 
or focus. Frequently this approach lends itself to the 
20-questions routine, with students trying to weasel 
as much information from faculty as possible. The 
learning potential of the session diminishes to the de- 
gree students get into the mode of asking, tf Do we 
have U> know x for the exam? 1 * "Will there be ques- 
tions on x?" Some instructors till try to provide stu- 
dents an open questioning arena, but focus questions, 
possibly even recasting some, by having students sub- 
mit them prior to the review. Discussion of those ques- 
tions takes precedence over questions students bring 
to, or that arise during, the review session itself. 
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Questions Observed in Students Classes: 

What does primary do? Lance 

Mike, Can you help him? 
Rich, Redeem Yourself 
Oh!! Rich Wrong Guess 

In Eastern U.S., What Vegetative Biome will you find? 

Yes 

What about center of the U.S. 

Yes 

Whats responsible for north south trend? Kevin 

Yes 

Why do we see such a complex vegetation in that area. 
(Talking about Cent Am) 

Right-Jerry 

Anybody Know what Primary sector is? (Spontaneous) 
What are two extractors? 

Somebody geve me a definition or something about Entrepreneur. 
Anybody want to add to that? 

Anybody know what bauxite is? 

Aluminum Ore 

What does the U.S. predominately depend on for Power? (Spontaneous) 

Repeated answers 

In order to maximize profit -minimize cost, where would an 
Orange Juice factory be located Florida or New York? 

Can you think of any other pool of Professionals 
Student says — Air Traffic Controllers 
How about Pilots? 

Students put on scene: 

Asked for Critique 

Todd Responded 

OK Tod very good comment 

Laura what do you think? 

David What do you think? 

Great comment 

What are three types of Memory? 

Instructor answered the question 

What are some implications of Memory? 

Student responds — J 



r 




What are other Implications? 

No response 

What about other strategies? 

Student answers 
Thats exactly right 

Any other Implications? 

Student answers 

Have you ever seen Pneumonic Technique? 
No response 

Any other techniques to improve memory? 
No response 

Do you remember chunking? 

What happens if reherse message — would you remember it better or not? 

Student says yes. 

What would happen if suppressed fires in grasslands — Kevin 



What happens when suppress fires in Pine area? 

Student answers 
Uh Huh 

Can anybody give me a natural cause of fires in the Ecosystem? Jerry 

Student answers 

Any other reasons for pattern on N. A. Continent 

Student answers 
Jerry - right 

Who is ruler of Libya? 

Is he a terriost? 

Ruler of Egypt here two weeks ago? 
Where did Bush take him? 



Right 
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Would . ou r e ; ommend that other student* : ?k e trn« 
course*- 



List any distracting mannerisms displayed by your 
i ns true tor . 



Comment on the amount oi material covered in a 
single class period. 



What aspects of this course cer e most valuable sn what 
tMere least valuable" 7 



Were the major assignments e<plained adequately' 5 

h! wa>s Often ^ Sometimes Seldom Never 



What do you think the policy should be regarding 
attendance and tardiness for this class? 

p ir £^t£uu ^^^^^ svlSLCZi. ^ £*-J^t / w<-££&>~<~ 

What additional topirs would you like to see included 
in t h » s course 7 
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Ceneric College Teaching Skills 

Lesson Plan XIV 

Objectives: 

The participants will participate in a discussion 
to reveal the information gathered from the 
evaluations which they developed and administered 
to their students. 

The participants will participate in an interactive 
process concerning "Student Ratings of Faculty" 
from Chapter 30 of McKeachie. 

The participants will evaluate Course 2 (Ceneric 
College Teaching Skills). 

Content: 

Interactive Process on Student Ratings of Faculty: 

Do Student Ratings Measure Teaching Effectiveness? 
What Factors Influence Student Ratings of Teaching? 
Reliability of Student Ratings. 

Activities: 

Discussion on information gathered from the 
evaluations which they developed and administered 
to their students. 

Interactive process concerning "Student Ratings 
of Faculty". 

Evaluation of Course 2. 

Evaluation: 

Participation in Discussion, Interactive Process 
and evaluation of Course 2. 





A Teacher Behavior Inventory 
is Completed on Each Student 
by the Grant Faculty. 



This is returned to the 
Student During a Surnraative 
Conference. 
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TEACHER BEHAVIORS INVENTORY 



Instuctions 



In this inventory you are asked to assess specific classroom behaviors. This information Is for the 
purposes of instructional analysis and Improvement Please try to be both thoughtful and candid in your responses 
so as to maximize the value of feedback. 

Your judgments should reflect that type of teaching you think is best for this particular course. Try to 
assess each behavior independently rather than letting your overall impression determine each Individual rating. 

Each section of the Inventory begins with a definition of the category of teaching to be assessed in that 
section. In Scale 1 , for each specific teaching behavior, please indicate the observed frequency of occurrence. For 
Scale II please Indicate your judgement concerning the appropriateness of the frequency of occurrence for the 
observed lesson. 



Scale 1 

1 » not observed 

2 * rarely 

3 ■ sometimes 

4 ■ often 

5 * almost always 



Scale 2 

1 * Increase 

2 * make no change 

3 * decrease 



Claritv : method used to explain or clarify concepts Scale I Scale II 
and principles 

Provides several examples of each concept 1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 

Uses concrete examples to explain and illustrate 1 23 4 5 1 2 3 
concepts and principles 

Fails to define new or unfamiliar terms 1 2 3 45 1 2 3 

Repeats difficult ideas several times 1 23 45 1 2 3 

Stresses most Important points by pausing, speaking 1 23 45 1 2 3 

slowly, raising voice and so on 

Uses graphs or diagrams to facilitate explanation 1 23 45 1 2 3 

Points out practical applications of concepts 1 23 4 5 1 2 3 

Answers Students* questions thoroughly 1 23 4 5 1 2 3 

Suggests ways of memorizing complicated Ideas 1 23 4 5 1 2 3 

Writes key terms on chalkboard or overhead screen 1 2 3 4 5 12 3 

Explains subject matter In familiar language 1 23 45 1 2 3 

Enthusiasm : use of non-verbal behavior to solicit 

student attention and Interest 

Speaks in dramatic or e: .pressive way 1 2 3 45 1 2 3 

Moves about while lecturing 1 23 4 5 1 2 3 

Gestures with hands or arms 1 2345 1 23 

Exhibits facial gestures or expressions 1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 

Avoids eye contact with students 1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 

Walks up aisles beside students 1 23 45 1 2 3 

Gestures with head or body 1 2345 1 23 

Tells jokes or humorous anecdotes 1 23 45 1 2 3 

Reads lecture verbatim from prepared notes or text 1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 

Smiles or laughs while teaching 1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 

Shows distracting mannerisms 1 2 3 45 1 2 3 

Interaction : techniques used to foster students 1 class participation 

Encourages students 1 questions and comments 1 2 3 45 1 2 3 
during lectures 

Criticizes students when they make errors 1 23 45 1 2 3 

Praises students for good ideas 1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 

P rovides corrective feedback 1 23 45 12 3 

Asks questions of Individual students 1 23 45 1 2 3 

q A *ks questions of class as a whole ] 1 2345 123 

E RJ[C corporates stud*"**' Weas lnt0 lecture 1 23 45 12 3 



interaction : (continued) 

Presents challenging, thought-provoking ideas 1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 

Uses a variety of media and activities In class 1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 

Ask; rhetorical questions 1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 

Organization : ways of organizing or structuring subject matter 

Uses headings or subheadings to organize lectures 1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 

Puts outline of lecture on chalkboard or overhead screen 1 2345 1 23 

Clearty indicates transition from one topic to the next 1 2345 123 

Gives preliminary overview of lecture at beginning of class 1 2 34 5 1 2 3 

Explains how et*ch topic fits into the course as a whole 1 2 345 1 23 

Begins class with a review of topics covered last time 1 2 34 5 1 2 3 

Periodically summarizes points previously made 1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 

Pacing : rate of information presentation, efficient use of time 

Dwells excessively on obvious points 1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 

Digresses from major theme of lecture 1 2345 123 

Covers very little material In class sessions 1 2 34 5 12 3 

Checks I students understand before proceeding 1 2 34 5 1 2 3 
to next topic 

Sticks to the point In answering students' questions 1 2 34 5 12 3 
Disclosure : explicit ness concerning course requirements and grading criteria 

Advises students as to how to prepare for tests or exams 1 2345 123 

Provides sample exam questions 12345 123 

Tells students exactly what is expected of them 1 2345 123 

on tests, essays or assignments 

States objectives of each lecture 12345 123 

Reminds students of test dates or assignment deadlines 12345 123 

States objectives of course as a whole 1 234 5 123 

Speech : characteristics of voice relevant to c^ssroom teaching 

Stutters, mumbles or slurs words 1 234 5 12 3 

Speaks at appropriate volume 1 2 3 45 12 3 

Speaks clearly 12345 123 

Speaks at appropriate pace 1 2 34 5 12 3 

Says "urn", "ah* or other habit words 1 2 3 45 12 3 

Voice lacks proper modulation (speaks In monotone) 12345 123 

Rapport : quality of interpersonal relations between teacher and students 

Addresses individual students by name 1 2 3 4 5 12 3 

Announces avalabBlty for consultation outside of class 1 2345 123 

Offers to help students with problems 1 2 3 45 12 3 

Shows tolerance of other points of view 1 23 45 123 

Talks with students before or after class 12345 123 
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Course ill 
Culture of the Academic Enterprise 



Course Description: 

Culture of the Academic Enterprise is the third of a three course 
sequence during which the participants will focus on professional 
principles and practices relevant to professoring in the various 
content areas. This course will be taught by faculty coordinators who 
represent the content area of the doctoral candidates. 

Goal l: 

This course will contribute to the synthesis of the participants 
philosophy of teaching, service, and research. 

Objective : 

The participants, through attendance and participation, will 
develop within their patterns of thinking philosophies within the 
areas of teaching, service, and research. 

Goal 2: 

The participants will develop an understanding of the various 
processes of the University system. 

Objective: 

The participants will identify various processes of the 
university system and develop the distinguishing characteristics 
of each. 

Content Topics: 

a. Advising Processes 

b. University Organizational Processes 

c. Tenure Processes 

d. Processes of Academic Freedom 

e. Processes of gainir. •* a position in the University 

f. Processes of Publishing, Research, and Grantsmanship 

g. Professional service processes internal and external to 
the University. 



Goal 3: 



The participants will develop an understanding of the various 
ethical and moral issues within the University setting. 
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Objective: 



The participants will identify the various ethical and moral 
issues within the University setting and develop distinguishing 
characteristics of each. 

Content Topics: 

a. Ethnicity 

b. Sexual Harassment 

c. Ethical Issues 
i. Professionalism 

e. Conflict of Interest 

f. Bias Teaching (Explicit and Implicit) 

g. Animal Rights 

h. Human Subjects Rights 

i . Conf ident ial ity 

Course Evaluation: 

The grade to be reported at the end of this course will be an "S" 
or M U". The criteria to be used for evaluation will be 
determined by the faculty Coordinators directing the work. 
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Schedule of Events 
Course III 
Culture of the Academic Enterprise 



Week 1 

Group Meeting 
Week 2 

Meet with Faculty Coordinators 
Content Topics: 

a. Advising Processes 

b. University Organizational Processes 

Week 3 

Group Meeting 

Discussion of Content Topics 

a. Advising Processes 

h. University Organizational Processes 

Week 4 

Meet w:.th Faculty Coordinators 
Content Topics: 

a. Tenure Processes 

b. Processes of Academic Freedom 

Week 5 

Group Meeting 
Content Topics : 

a. Tenure Processes 

b. Processes of Academic Freedom 

Week 6 

Meet With Faculty Coordinators 
Content Topics: 

a. Processes of Gaining a Position in the University 

b. Processes of Publishing, Research and Grantsmanship 

c. Professional Service Processes External and Internal 

to the University 

J°>3 




Week 7 

Group Meeting 
Content Topics: 

a. Processes of Gaining a Position in the University 

b. Processes of Publishing, Research and Grantsmanship 

c. Professional Service Processes External and Internal 

to the University 

Week 8 

Meet with Faculty Coordinators 
Content Topics: 

a. Ethnicity 

b. Sexual Harrassment 

Week 9 

Group Meeting 
Content Topics: 

a. Ethnicity 

b. Sexual Harrassment 

Week 10 

Meet with Faculty Coordinators 

Content Topics: 

a Professionalism 

b. Conflict of Interest 

Week 11 

Group Meeting 
Content Topics: 

a. Professionalism 

b. Conflict of Interest 

Week 12 

Meet with Faculty Coordinators 
Content Topics: 

a. Bias Teaching (Explicit and Implicit) 

b. Expectation of the Applicant and the Institution 
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Week 13 



Group Meeting 
Content Topics: 

a. Bias Teaching (Explicit and Implicit) 

b. Expectation of the Applicant and the Institution 

Week 14 

Meet with Faculty Coordinators 
Content Topics: 



c • 



a. 
b. 



Confidentiality 
Animal Rights 
Human Subject Rights 



Week 15 



Group Meeting 



Content Topics: 



a • Confidentiality 

b. Animal Rights 

c. Human Subject Rights 
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Selected Recources 
Used In 
Course III 



(Arranged in no particular order) 
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THE CHRONICLE * 



News 
Summary 

Articles on inside pages 



Physicists now belies j the match- 
•il universe is composed cf three fun* 
dantcntal lypcs of mailer Page A4. 

Room-temperature fusion has re- 
ceived a icnrievc from a panel of sci- 
entists who say new experiments 
warrant further reseat ch: Page A4. 

Boston U.'t president, in a new 

book, oilers solutions to the coun- 
try's problems: Page A 1 3. 

Educating teachers on California 
Stale U. campuses is everyone's job. 
administrators there say: Page A 13. 

Federal aid programs for colleges 
r - — ^ , "H>-yeiir rcvie.v sis Congress 
CRIP lo reatilMi/c the Higher 
-JV v a ^l of lligc A l«. 
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Vietnam See/is to End 
Its Academic Isolation 
From Western World 

By JONATHAN M. MOSES 

$H Clll MINII Cll Y, VIETNAM 

Vietnam is eager to renew academic lies 
with the West. 

Cut off fiom the United Stales since 
1975, when Americans evacuated this 
city— then known as Saigon— in the face of 
advancing North Vietnamese troops, edu- 
cators here say they are now looking to 
develop Western contacts as part of a year- 
old campaign to jump-start their country's 
moribund economy. 

"We will go anywhere — France, the 
U.S., Japan*'— to make those connec- 
tions, said Tran Tiling Hau, chairman of 
the economics department at Ho Chi Minh 
Cily University, in a recent interview. 
* Scholars Itcic noted thai a kick of funds 
made such contacts impossible without 
foreign sponsorship. lifJorts to create ava- 



State Governments to Spend $39.3-Billion 
on Colleges and Universities in 1989-90 

Farm-bell campuses Care well; Northeast prepares for austerity 



By SCOTT J ASCI UK 
Stale governments will spend $39.3-bil- 
lion on higher education this year, an in- 
crease of 14.3 per cent over what they 
spcat two years ago. 

In general, farm-bell slates are providing 
generous increases for higher education 
this year, while stales in the Noilheasl arc 

Budget Oils, Scandals 
Leave Mass. Colleges 
FacingSevere Crisis 

By C0LDIE BLUMENSTYK 

mis i on 

I! I cuts, financial imbroglios* pa- 
IrotK, appoint motifs, turf wars, ami a sex 



moie fnigal than they were two years ago. 
stccording to a sludy compiled by Ihc Cen- 
ter for Higher fvduculion at Illinois Slate 
University, la Ihc study, stale appropria- 
tions are compared with figures from Iwo 
years earlier, rather than with those from 
Ihc previous year, to limit Ihc influence of 
shall term fluctuations. 

The overall increase is nearly Iwo per- 
centage points above the two-year rise lust 
year. 

Jltc data arc known widely as "the 
Chambers numbers," after M. M. Cham- 
bers, who died in 1985. Mr. Chambers, a 
professor al Illinois Slate, started collect- 
ing the information in I95K. Since then, the 
annual study has become Ihc authoritative 
compendium of slate support for colleges 
and universities. 

PnWNMBkK H#«ifcH«f««l i« < fit***** 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

Teacher 
as Counselor and Mentor 




Liking students, respecting their M deriving enjoy- 
ment from teaching them was the first of my cardi- 
nal rules for good teaching. 

—Professor of economics 

Socrates: Well, my art of midwifery- is in most re- 
spects like theirs; but differs in that ... I look after 
tneir souls when they are in labor, and not after 
their bodies, -Plato, Theaetetus 

The teacher is not a therapist and thr classroom is not a clinic, 
but turning to the teacher is an early option when a student 
wonders what went wrong and what to do about it. Teachers 
appreciate the anxieties, confusions, conflicts, arJ tensions gen- 
erated in the academic pressure chamber and are useful sources 
of information about course routes and career alternatives. Stu- 
dents seek cut their teachers as persons whose judgment is re- 
spected and whose confidence is trusted as counselor, mentor, 
and friend. 
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The Essence of Good Teaching 



The Teacher as Counselor and Adviser 

On occasion, nearly every student looks for counccl 
about what is first and second and third on a scale of values. 
Conversations that penetrate (or skim) personal turmoils have 
always been part of the academic scene, and professionally 
staffed counseling centers arc well established on most cam- 
puses. Learning how to handle worries and frustration is part of 
a student's education and, short of therapeutic intervention, 
teachers arc helpful in guiding students through their personal 
curriculum. 

Successful counseling amounts to an honest and friendly 
interchange of opinions and feelings-cognition and motivation 
again. Certain safeguards arc in order because a student's self- 
esteem is too precious to be casually managed, manipulated, or 
massaged. In the role of counselor, the teacher is going beyond 
knowledge of his subject specialty and will benefit from obser- 
vations by those more experienced in understanding the dynam- 
ics of an individual seeking help and support. Therapeutic spe- 
cialists usually affirm that an e mpathctje att itude is basic: 

Good counseling ... is reflected in the coun- 
selor's respect for the student's individuality, his 
special needs, and his right to accept or reject the 
information, advice, or assistance being offered. It 
rests in the counselor's ability to refrain from push- 
ing the student into a preconceived mold or plan of 
action. It rests in the sensitivity that stems from 
being tuned in to the feelings and concerns often 
underlying the student's words and ideas. Such 
feelings as boredom, concern, anxiety, fear, and 
sadness arc often revealed through subtle voice 
qualities, postures, and movements. Above all, 
good counseling is depending on the counselor's I 
ability to enjoy and care for the students coming J 
to him" [Bordin, 19G9,p.6|. 



Prior to entering this intimate relationship, certain practi- 
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cal considerations must be taken into account. Clearly, effec- 
tive counseling is difficult when the teacher is the person who 
defines what the student is expected to L-arn and who cvalu* 
atcs the level of achievement. Nevertheless, the first concern is • 
the well-being of the student as a self-sufficient individual rather 
than as a competitor for grades. This distinction is a categorical 
imperative. A second consideration is to recognize that symp- 
toms may not he what they seem. It is precarious to project our 
own thoughts and feelings into the personal dynamics of some- 
one leaning on us. Experienced counselors guard against such in- 
trusion, and it is wise to refer a thoroughly alienated, frustrated, 
or emotionally distraught student to a counseling center or a' 
health clinic to talk with a professional specialist. The following 
quotation is taken from a report by such a person commenting 
to his faculty colleagues about a teacher's responsibility as a 
counselor. Korn (1981) is the director of counseling services for 
the University of Michigan's Office of Student Services. 

There must be mnti .i! understanding that 
the individuals involved have a right and an obliga- 
tion to define the limits of the relationships. Both 
persons must have the sense of freedom to say 
"that's enough, thank you." It is unfair, and anti- 
thetical to promoting individuality, to encounge a 
student to expect something in a relationship 
which cannot be delivered because of limitations of 
time, role, or competence. I am describing a rather 
delicate balance which encourages a sense of trust 
on one bund and is explicit about limits on the 
other hand. 

Most students can make some kind of initial 
statement of what they arc looking for, but where 
the student seems confused, frightened, or inarticu- 
late, ii is necessary to reassure this person that you 
recognize his or her conflicting state of mind. 

The attitude being suggested here is one of 
actively listening. This has a rather special meaning 
because it is one of the best ways for obtaining a 
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sense of the uniqueness of the other person. It in- 
volves the formulation of tentative hypotheses 
about what is important to the other person and 
about the major premises of the individual's belief 
system. The essence of this approach is to generate 
a hypothesis and test it out. For example, in re- 
sponse to a student's statement of the problem, 
you might say: 

• You seem upset. 

• Getting a good grade must be very im- 
portant to you. 

• Not knowing what you want to major in 
can be disturbing. 

• Being bored could make you feel out of 
place. 

In each of these examples the intent of the 
response is twofold: (1) to determine if your per- 
ception of the student's experience is accurate; (2) 
to focus attention on the student's need to further 
explore the significance of what he or she is ex- 
plaining (to help articulate awareness). 

Another dimension of this exploration phase 
is to determine how the student is conceptualizing 
problems. One must tentatively explore the stu- 
dent's beliefs about who, what, and why: 

(a) Does the student need information about 
a course, an academic program, a possible career? 

(b) Docs the student need an opportunity to 
explore new ideas and their relationship to firmly 
established prior beliefs? 

(c) Is there a need to talk openly about bore- 
dom and lack of motivation? 

(d) Docs the student need a chance to sort 
out major confusions about himself or herself or 
about a relationship with someone else? 

At the same time you arc deciding on any 
combination of these or other problems, it is neces- 
sary to decide who is the appropriate person to 
take the next slop with the student. If you ami the 
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student arc interested, you may arrange uorc time 
for dialogue. The more difficult circumstances oc- 
cur when you arc not interested, perhaps due to 
time constraints or the feeling that you cannot 
help the student. Making a smooth referral once 
again requires careful attention to individual differ- 
ences. Some students recognize and appreciate the 
complexity of the university and thus arc happy to 
be informed about other sources of help on cam- 
pus. Others arc suspicious, resentful, or afraid to 
approach somebody else with i problem or ques- 
tion. It is necessary to acknowledge whatever the 
student is feeling and then to be clear and firm 
about the desirability of the student seeking out 
further assistance. This requires that you be in- 
formed about other sources of help and that you 
indicate to the ftudent that you would like to 
know if the referral was helpful [Korn, 1981, 
P. 51- 

Academic advLing, like counseling, considers students 
& one by one. The exchange of information dominates these con- 
versations, but matters of motivation and aspirations arc very 
much in the picture. The aim is to help an ind ividual plnn^l! 
carr y out a course of study a pprop riate to a particular pattern 
oTlhtercsts7;d)ijities, and ambitions. Teachers make good ad- 
visers because they understand the auricular complexities en 
route to graduation or in preparation for postgraduate work. 
Academic advising requires homework to know the intricac rs 
of intra- and interdepartmental rules and regulations and to 
recognize and relate different courses to a student's future. The 
advisory relationship matches the resources and requirements of 
the school with the resources and the aims of the individual stu- 
dent. The director of the University of Michigan's advisement 
program in the liberal arts college pointed to certain considera- 
tions about advising: 

Advisers need lo encourage students to think 
about why ihcy mc in school. In this sense, the ad- 
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viscr is an educator. Too many student! select 
courses term after term without questioning or 
thinking more broadly about what they might ob- 
tain from their education. A few perceptive ques- 
tions or insightful comments can cause students to 
rethink their goals. ...The successful academic 
adviser offers students a feeling of personal con- 
cern within the institution, provides accurate infor- 
mation—which often includes referrals to other 
campus agencics-and attempts to help students 
discover the best possible fit of their aspirations 
with the values of a liberal education [Judge, 1981, 

Ml. 

Mentor to Students 

Certain gr oups of students_arc clustered for spccjaljjuen^ 
ti on. Of these, honors sin dents arc the favored group for men* 
tors' attention; they learn quickly, ask challenging questions, 
and reflect faculty value s. Il is rewarding* to support these stii- 
dents because it lias long been observed that any instructional 
program involving bright and motivated students is doomed to 
succeed. This section, however, will examine acting as a mentor 
to those students who have problems in the classroom, those 
who have not yet acquired the motivation or the techniques for 
comprehending quickly what textbooks and teachers have to 
say. 

Most schools are taking steps to adapt instruction more 
effectively for the undcrprepared student. As Cross (1982- 
1983, p. 1) stated so well, 'The e is no equality until each stu- 
dent is offered the right to do his or her best. Sad to say, we 
have not been offering that right to cither high-achieving or 
low-achieving students. ... I am convinced that we can return 
pride in achievement to education without compromising the 
gains that we have made with respect to (equal) access. But to 
do so will require major changes in the traditional practices of 
education— changes in our most hasic premises about teaching 
and learning." The mentor's cffoit is directed to factors that 
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can be changed, such as motivation and study skills. Slow stu- 
dents have not had especially pleasant experiences* with f. mat 
education and face the irustratinn of, once again, not doing at 
well as they would like. Discouragement comes quickly, ami 
they need mentors who can counter defensive maneuvering, a 
lack of interest, self-defeating attitudes, and the weak study 
habits acquired in earlier school years. Few college teachers 
have had experiences corresponding to those of a student com- 
ing in for help and worried about not being able to make it. 
Being a successful mentor for such students requires, as does 
counseling, empathy and understanding of the dominant role of 
affective factors in a student's schoolwork. 

Student Underachieve™. The academic performance of 
some students is noticeably below what might be expected in 
light of their scholastic aptitude scores or earlier achievements 
in high school. The freshman year is often * difficult time for 
students unaccustomed to high performance demands. For 
reasons other than lack of aptitude or not knowing how to 
study, they have trouble with core curricular subjects such as 
mathematics or with the foreign language requirement. Instruc- 
tion may be satisfactory, but it falls on deaf ears-motivation is 
weak. Variations of the boredom theme arc frequently cx- 
\pressed. Classes limited to technical procedures, specific appli- 
cations, or taxonomic ordering arc, to some students, less stim- 
ulating than courses immersed in theory, conccptu?' analysis, 
problem solving, and the value implications of issues that have 
challenged the best minds in history. The values of a liberal edu- 
cation do not always sing out by themselves, and the social, 
educational, and professional values of the teacher-mentor influ- 
ence the student's course of action. Motivational redirection is 
accomplished by both precept and exampL. 

Variations of the following question arc heard over and 
over again when teachers talk about classroom problems: "How 
do I motivate the bottom third of my class?" In this instance, 
the motivation factor may he overextended bec mi^ ih«* trouble 
™l n il'^ l,atc scts °f stu dy skills. 1 

Basic Skills for Study. The first diagnostic appraisal fol- 
lowing admission to college should be for competence in read- 
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ing. Even fairly good readers find their skill inadequate when 
faced with the unrelenting pressures of long reading assign- 
ments. Poor reading is an olviou: handicap that can catalyze, if 
not ensure, academic faik.c. Slow reade rs cannot move freely " 
among w;»ds seeking the thread of an idea. Increasing speed, 
however, is not equivalent to increasing comprehension, al- 
though it may lead in that direction. Good measures of reading 
skill arc availahle, and there are few excuses for starting stu- 
dents through a reading-dominated curriculum without making 
the effort to correct reading deficiencies. 

In the late 1930s, many American colleges and universi- 
ties established remedial reading programs for their students. 
Broader supporting services were eventually developed as facul- 
ties realized the importance of the larger set of study skills. Suc- 
cessful work as a college student requires a complex meld, a 
combination of reading with writing, writing with thinking, tak- 
ing notes from lectures and from reference materials, preparing 
for exams, planning and writing term papers, solving sets of 
problems, carrying on; special projects, and scheduling time for 
study and for play. In advising or instructing students along 
these lines, one must give careful attention to motivation he- 
cause the lack of sustained interest is the most common single 
reason for failure to complete a study-skills program. Fortu- 
nately, the confidence gained by students who see improvement 
in their study habits enhances their motivation and thus their 
perseverance. Participation in a study-skills program is an exam- 
ple of a justified self-fulfilling effort. 

The ability to express oneself with the written word— to 
describe events and to analyze abstract relationships— is a dis- 
tinctive and valued talent. Writing a book report, or poetry, and 
everything in between can be improved with supervised prac- 
tice, and colleges arc finding that "Freshman English 10 1 M is 
not enough for many students. Comprehensive programs of 
diagnosis, training, and evaluation arc being developed to im- 
prove the ability of students to write (Bergman, Rubenstcin, 
and Dunn, 1982). A number of schools are implementing a new 
academic requirement: The writing competence of each student 
is certified by teachers in, for example, an advanced course in a 
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student's area of concentration. Learning how to write requires 
practice in writing about whatever variety of things students 

f study in their courses. Insofar as they arc qualified to do so, 
teachers in all departments should assume more responsibility 
for the quality of written discourse. This added dimension to 
the instructional task may call for institutional support plus 
more extensive research analyses of the basic skill of writing 
(Frasc, 1982). Consultation, workshops, and printed informa- 
tion might examine appropriate kinds of writing assignments 
and how to intervene as an cvaluator of a paper's organization 
and style. It is appro riatc, for example, that students write pa- 
pers aimed at an audience beyond the academic setting, for 
example, chemistry for cooks, history for voters, and manuals 
for new owners of home computers. 

For better or for worse, and for both teacher and stn-4 
dent, performance on examinations is the dominant measure of' 
a student's academic competence. The following chapter exam- 
ines testing as a measure of good teaching, but the matter is 
here considered one of the basic study skills. When studying for 
an examination, the student is trying to anticipate the mental 
gymnastics of the teacher searching for good questions and 
framing the answers. Students should have an opportunity to 
"practice under game conditions" by taking what might be 
called "instructional quizzes." 

These tests arc not entered into the student's record, but 
arc used as an instructional guide. In large classes where objec- 
tive exams arc used, the teacher might start a class hour with a 
multiple-choice quiz of five items. The answers arc self-scored 
and a show of hands will probably indicate that most of the stu- 
dents made the right choice on most items. This immediately 
tells the entire class that neither the teacher nor the test was a 
culprit; the test questions are fair and valid. More important, 
the teacher can show how the questions sample the substantive 
material to be covered on the next formal examination. A few 
such rehearsals will link the testing thinking of students with 
the teacher's approach; anxiety is reduced and the students have 
learned about how to prepare for the midterm or final examina- 
tions. Their study skills have been strengthened. Similar procc- 
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ckires can be followed in providing practice for essay tests. The 
extra work required of the teacher is a legitimate demand con- 
sidering the importance given to gradirg. 

Friendly Instructional Relations. Inside or outside th e 
classroom, teachers make g ood friends for students int erested 
In getting ihc most ou t ol college. It is easy to be friendly to 
l)rignt students who emulate the teacher, but the demand for 
this friendly understanding and acceptance exceeds the supply 
for nontraditional students. What support can teachers give 
those students who stand on the fringe of the traditional social 
mechanisms that developed to serve the interests of young, 
robust, white, middle class men (and some women)? A few in- 
stitutional adaptations to the new students are under way: 
ramps for the handicapped, service and support units for mi- 
norities, and tuition and schedule adjustments for part-time 
adult students. Considerably more action by the faculty is 
necessary to remove nontraditional students from shadowed 
standing as second-class scholars. 

Since this book is about instruction, my analysis of the 
teacher as a friend will stay ii, the classroom to show how the 
demographic attributes of these new students can be used as a 
resource for better teaching. My particular vehicle for this 
analysis is the adult student participating in a formal course of 
study. This rapidly expanding group of college students illus- 
trates well how a teacher respects the sensitivities of students 
and builds instruction on what each student has to offer. A pa- 
tronizing attitude is, of course, inexcusable, and this is why par- 
ticular attention is given to certain guiding principles for manag- 
ing the classroom hour rather than to personal interchanges 
between teacher and student. 

Specialists in adult education perform a valued service in 
making clear the social and institutional changes needed to en- 
courage and support lifelong learning (Wolfgang and Dowling, 
1981). For the classroom teacher, however, only a few instruc- 
tional habits may need to be modified. These considerations de- 
rive from two basic characteristics of the adult learner: motiva- 
tion and memory. 

Most older students are paying a personal price to go 
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hack to school ar i are alert to the relations between means (in- 
structksn) and ends (course objectives). Consequently, they ex* 
pect the teacher to stick to the subject an d to d cmons tratcjhal 
it is wo rth JcnovYing^No special motivational paddingls called 

Tor if the teacher docs, in fact, have confidence in the educa- 
tional benefits of the course content. Learning is just as satisfy, 
ing for the older students as it is for their younger classmates. At 
the start, older students are self-conscious about being "differ- 
ent." Their self-esteem is on trial, and they present a wcll- 
rcbearsed list of reasons why they may not keep pace. These 
stereotyped beliefs about "rusty brains" should be countered 
by making it clear that presumed age-linked factors have little 
basis for support. The need to strengthen one's habits of study 
is not limited to those who have lived a littie longer. 

It is pedagogically overreacting to tailor a course tightly 
to the inferred motivational characteristics of a particular 
group of students— older, handicapped, from othf • countries, 
or in a minority classification, illustrative examples might be 
used in line with the expressed interests of such students, but 
the value of a course will be attenuated if the content is consis- 

^ tently modified for a particular category of students. 

^ All students, young and old, must learn to manage their 

\jUu\y in an environment of potential distractions. The adult 
student may not have more conflicts ihan younger students 
have, but they arc likely to be different-family responsibilities, 
pressures from a full- or part -time job, and commitments within 
the local community. A friendly tes'Jicr will recognize a cir- 
cumstance that is adverse to siudy and, within limits of fair play 
to other student;, make appropriate adjustments. Another, but 
persistent, souice of interference is internal: the conflicts de- 
rived from memory. 

Over the years, adult students have accumulated a rich 
variety of significant experiences that have helped io mold their 
brlicfs and to shape particular habits of thinking. On occasion, 
these prior values and opinions seem to clash with what the 
teacher has to say-especially in the social sciences and humani- 
ties. "If what the teacher says is right, then my beliefs, attitudes, 

and ideas arc wrong," and few students accept such contra die- 
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lions with alacrity. Defenses begin to appear when cherished 
ideas arc, in effect, being debunked by the textbook or teacher. 
Whenever these barriers crop up, they interfere with both learn- 
ing and retention. This state of affairs is a direct classroom 
example of the proactive interference paradigm (A -+ B-+ h) de- 
scribed in Chapter Five. 

The teacher can and should take itcps to minimize the 
confusion between prior learning and the kinds of responses ex* 
per ted, for example, on the next test. Experienced teachers can 
anticipate likely contradictions as perceived by students and 
deal with them openly and with due regard to the sensitivities 
of those whose ideas must change. The instructional problem is 
complicated by the dynamics of memory. Students may, on the 
surface, understand and accept a new line of thinking but, as 
tunc passes, tiicir prior motives and values reenter the cognitive 
picture to reshape and sustain the older beliefs, which then 
interfere with the clean retention and recall of the new meanings. 

Cognitive interference is simply one example of a teach- 
cr's instructional considerations for adapting to the special 
characteristics of a particular group of students— in this in- 
stance, the adult learner. Students from foreign countries fre- 
quently need guidance and practice in learning bow to study for 
and to take mai hincsccrablc examinations, compile a reading 
log, write term papers, untl so forth. (I once had a transfer stu- 
dent from the Orient who had never taken an essay exam and, 
in the same class, a student from an African country who had 
never taken an objective examination.) Minority students often 
icport feelings of social isolation; they have a limited identifica- 
tion with the traditions and aims of the institution and the larger 
body of students. Conflicts and confusions arc ubiquitous; some 
arc tangential, but others are significant intrusions to effective 
work as a student. Kach student is different, and friendly teach* 
crs arc sensitive to these differences and do what they can to 
reduce interference to academic success. 

Th e guiding prin ciple for the teacher as a counselor, men- 
t or, orj Viyp d in the claTsToom_ls~m- respect and respond to the 
individuality of each student. A sympathetic ear is prerequisite 
to elective counseling. Rather than a teacher running the risk 
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of unwittingly influencing decisions having long iasting conse- 
quences, thoroughly confused or fearful and distraught students 
should be referred to a person or unit offering specialized assis- 
tance. The academic adviser brings educational realities to the 
student's attention, and this includes both information and mo- 
tivational support. A mentor works with those students who 
need special attention in meeting the goals for graduation, 
strengthening the basic skills for college-level study- for exam- 
pic, reading, writing, and taking tests. The demographic factors 
relating to any student can, in the hands of a friendly teacher, 
be used as a resource rather than as a barrier for productive in- 
struction. 

One technical task of the teacher cannot be farmed out: 
evaluating student achievement with respect to what will be 
carried away from a course of study. We turn next to the sig- 
nificant issues of testing and grading. 
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It's the slight upward 
movement of the eyes, 

the quizzical 
downward glance, the 
hint of sarcasm imply- 
ing less-than-adequate 
intellectual competence. 



• avoid the psychological evils of a fixed-sum game , i.e., students compet- 
ing for grades; 

• provide the students with a sense of efficacy , i.e., that their learning 
will significantly influence their grades; and 

• be defined and intgrpretable . 

To achieve such a grading system, we recommended using some kind of 
anchor measure , One possible measure was the performance of several pre- 
vious classes on a common final exam (or at least a set of common items), 
very similar to what Smith reports doing. Another possibility was to use a 
common final across many sections taught by graduate teaching assistants. 

Our third example is what we believe Smith objects to. We suggested that 
regular faculty, who teach different sections of the same course, get together 
and determine what the grade distribution should be for an average class in 
the course. Then they could use some anchor measure like ACT scores to see 
if and how a given section's distribution should differ from this average. 

If we read Srr.ith correctly, he thinks we are recommending institutional 
grading and reduction of the individual instructor's freedom, and he questions 
this. Although the instructor's academic freedom was not the point of our ex- 
ample, Smith is correct, at least to this extent. We would argue that it is not 
a violation of anyone's academic freedom to require, for example, that faculty 
teaching English composition teach writing skills, or if the course in general 
psychology is a prerequisite for all other psychology courses, that all the 
psychology faculty have a say in determining the course objectives. We would 
further suggest that the entire faculty legitimately should have input about 
the objectives of any course that fulfills a general education requirement. 

Academic freedom was riot intended to give the individual instructor the 
prerogative of deciding whether or not, or to what extent, he will teach the ob- 
jectives of the course. Our teaching is not private behavior; we get paid for it. 
All of the constituencies of that payment have a legitimate concern with the 
outcomes of the course (even though they may have little or no expertise). We 
suspect that Smith would agree with this, at least theoretically, although both 
he and we recognize the educational and political problems involved. 

More central to our position is the suggestion that securing agreement 
among several teachers of the same course on the shape of grade distribution 
of an average section is simply a means of defining the normative meaning of 
grades. (This holds whether or not instructors teach the same content.) If one 
instructor awards 50% A's to typical sections, while another awards only 4% 
A's to average sections, what does an A mean? 

Having said the above, we would also argue that it is the legitimate 
prerrgative of the. individual instructors to decide how they will teach the 
course, how they will help the students achieve the course objectives — as 
long as the methods are not unethical, illegal, or unreasonable. We recom- 
mend talking to one's colleagues as one way to ascertain reasonableness. We 
think that doing so will increase the accuracy - and therefore the fairness - 
of our grading; it may also help improve our teaching. Q 
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Like it or not, ethical issues confront us at the moment we assume instruc- 
tional assignments. Quite independent of issues associated with teaching 
ethics, these are the front-line, bottom-line, moral concerns that face faculty 
when they enter the classroom. Could you list them? 

After some hemming and hawing around, most of us do come up with some 
sort of list, but the labor of the effort bespeaks a certain unfamiliarity with 
the task. For most of us, these are not the most pressing instructional con- 
cerns. We may be right, but on regular occasions we ought to confront and 
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wrestle with the ethical issues raised by the nature of the objectives of the 
educational enterprise. The following queries, conceived by Kenneth Boulding 
to "promote ethical analysis," focus and force the issues. Our profession does 
not require us to answer each other on these matter.*), but we do owe answers 
to ourselves - honest, soul-searched responses. 

1. "Do I abuse my position of superior status to the student by treating 
him as a moral or social inferior?" The balance of power is not equitably dis- 
tributed in the teacher-student relationship, and we know which way the 
balance tips. That's not wrong, but it does give teachers options not available 
to students. The issue is power - its use or abuse. 

2. "Am I careful to avoid using my authority to force factual acceptance of 
propositions which may be only opinion or hypothesis? Do I tolerate honest 
disagreement? Would I be pleased if 1 were ever proved to be wring by a stu- 
dent?" Most of us have no trouble with this in theory, but we neither look nor 
feel as assured when it happens in practice. 

3. "Do I express my Overt or covert hostility to my students in my teach- 
ing? Am I irritated by student failure, or am I quick to detect and encourage 
growth in knowledge and understanding, however slow or imperfect?" Intellec- 
tual superiority communicates itself subtly (most of the time). It's the slight 
upward movement of the eyes, the quizzical downward glance, the hint of sar- 
casm in the voice, all implying less-than-adequate intellectual competence. 

4. "Am I myself interested in the subject matter that I am teaching? Do I 
enjoy learning more about it, and do I carry over to the student my own en- 
thusiasm for the subject?" Sometimes it is hard to let students see our en- 
thusiasm. We have devoted ourselves to the study of highly selective and 
eclectic areas of interest Students have never heard of, and cer'oinly do not 
care for, subjects near and dear to our hearts. Sometimes it feels risky to 
show them how much we care. 

5. "Do I convey to my students both the setting and significance of my sub- 
ject matter, so that it appears neither isolated nor irrelevant?" But the en- 
thusiasm and devotion warps the perspective - makes the individual interest 
larger than life. Instructors must be knowledgeable in context, demonstrating 
relative and realistic proportion and detail. 

6. "Do I convey to the student a necessity for intellectual discipline and a 
sense of the need for hard work on difficult intellectual tasks if the practical 
problems of our society are to be solved?" Enthusiasm makes learning fun, 
but it should not do so at the expense of making what is difficult, and re- 
quires work, appear simple, easily mastered. Learning requires discipline, 
determination and perseverance. 

7. "Do I convey to the student the importance of technical skill and, at the 
same time, leave him problem-oriented rather than technique-oriented, the 
master and not the servant of the skills that he has acquired?" The question 
inquires into our ability to teach students to think, to make judgments, and to 
assess and respond in variable situations. Or do we let them force us to focus 
on the pat answers? 

8. "Is my relation to other teachers one of cooperation in a great common 
task of transmitting and extending the knowledge structure of society, or am 
I jealous and suspicious of others? Am I conscious of my citizenship in the 
academic community? Do I insist on doing only those things that will lead to 
my personal advancement?" This question causes deep soul-searching and 
debate, because in many academic communities good teaching and advance- 
ment do not necessarily go hand in nand, and necessary and time-consuming 
work on the committees of the community rarely gets even a passing thanks. 

See The Task of the Teacher in the Social Sciences," in Effective 
College Teaching, a collection of edited essays published by AAHE 
and ACE in 1970. □ 
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Chapter 1 

The Past, Present, and Future 

in College Teaching: 
Where Does Your Teaching Fit? 



In the three hundred year, of college teaching in ,he United State,, the 
teacher', role ha, remained, until quite recently, relatively ,uble. Develop- 
ment ha, certainly occurred, and we wUI detau that development in the 
remainder of thi, chapter. However, in comparhon to the upheaval, ex- 
penenced m the development of book, an d educational technology, the 
deeper ,„„ B ht, llllo | ear „i„ g p ro ce«e, reached by a tremendou, amoun, of 
r«earcl; and the »a,t phy,ical and ,ocial change, taking place on campu,e,, 
the teaclung ro |e ha, changed remarkably, and quite regrettably, little. 
Undoubtedly, tint cannot continue. Thi, book a „d other, that highlight 
college teaching a, a vval a „d evolving profe„ion are but one bit of 
tangible evdence that teaching n,u,t a „d wfll change to meet better the 
need, of ,.uden„ ,n .„e la,« decade, of the twentieth century. For ,uch 
change, to occur, we mu,t begin ,o think actively about the change, in 
t^clung that a.e po„ible for the future. Alvin Toffler note, that our cur- 
re,,, 8 ^tivitie, could be enhanced by modifying ,| lem lo ,„ee, 
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71* Past, Present, mn d Future in College Teaching 

our personal images of the future. To break with the past, each of us muse 
bring new ideas into our current instructional practices. 

What arc eke new ideas in teaching that we mutt take into account? We 
obviously have no crystal baU that will accurately outline the details of 
such things. To suggest that we know for sure would certainly be preten- 
tious. Several of our idea* arc incorporated into the content of other 
chapters of this book, but they arc only our best guesses regarding the 
future. What is more important is that everyone who teaches begin to 
speculate about the future. Each of cis must examine our current teaching- 
learning assumptions, goals, values, and methods to determine whether 
they will help our students and us meet the challenges of the future. To 
begin this analysis, it is important first ro determine the origins of some 
of our current educational ideas and practices. Such insights may help us 
decide whether we are hopelessly buried in the past. And a careful review 
of why we hold various beliefs and use particular methods may help us 
find ways to free ourselves from whatever binds we find ourselves in. This 
is not co suggest that all traditional goals, values, and methods arc inap- 
propriate. As we will soon illustrate, there are many beliefs and practices 
in higher education that have their origins as far back as the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and some of these beliefs and practices are still con- 
sidered useful. Rather, our goal is to identify only ihosc traditions that arc 
producing problems for us in meeting the emerging needs of our students 
and disciplines. These are typically goals, values, and methods that make 
our teaching less flexible than it should be. Finally, we must begin to 
*1*culate about the future to determine what new beliefs and practices 
help us modify our current practices. The brief overview we present of 
past, present, and future ideas in college and university teaching in the 
United States should assist you in such an analysis. 1 

The Evolution of 
College Teaching 

Tfie Colonial Period ( 1 600-1 S00) 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the role of the college 
inuructor in colonial colleges was a paternalistic one in which hearing 
lessons and supervising conduct were equally important. Higher education 
was designed for the sons of the elite, with the express purposes of pro* 

1 A complect history of higher education is beyond cht scope of ink book. 
Inuead. we have elected to highlight tcveral trends that have occurred durfcf itu 
development of higher education in the United Suits since the colonial period. One 
umm Keep in mind chat the origins of some ideas found* in this country during the 
colonial period and the nineteenth century lie partly in educational goals and prac* 
met Imiml in £tu upc an universities. 
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moling the Christian religion, training young men for the ministry, infusing 
moral standards in otherwise temptable young minds, and disciplining the 
mental .acuities. Indeed, as Francis Rosecrancc documents, all but one of 
the first rW r Sieges founded in the United States were established pri- 
marily to train ministers, and secondarily to make higher education 
available to the sons of the elite. These pu poses were approached through 
a rigidly prcsecribed curriculum of Greek. Latin, mathematics, and so- 
called moral truths. AH were delivered by a single instructor, who was 
usually a tutor—* recent graduate of the institution. The tutor was not 
much older than his students and was filling time until he received his call 
to the ministry-thc profession assumed by the vast majority. A hidden, 
unspoken agenda of the colonial colleges was to maintain a socially. strati- 
fied society by separating the elite (coMcgc educated) from the masses. 
This tiny elite was created by the development of a strongly cohesive 
unit -the college class. All the men who entered in any one year became a 
c&m. a group that took all their instruction together, usually from one 
tutor who had the total responsibility for delivering the curriculum. Their 
collective struggle, day by day, year by year, against the inherent rigidity 
and prescription provided them with a cohesivencss not often matched by 
any but the most oppressed minorities. 

Life in the colonial colleges was bleak -bare, unpleasant rooms ami a 
day that began at sunrise. Following eatly morning chapel was a class 
period, then breakfast. After breakfast came alternating periods of class 
and study time, then lunch and perhaps a short recreational period. The 
afternoon pattern repeated that of the morning, with a second recreational 
period before supper time. After supper came more study, then evening 
chapel and bedtime. John Brubachcr and Willis Rudy describe both the 
students' lot and that of the tutors: "When not attending class or engaged 
in recreation students were supposed to be in their rooms studying. Indeed 
tutors made regular rounds to guard against the devil's finding occupations 
for idle minds'* (19S8, p. SI). 

Being solely responsible for al the activities of a claas, including the 
evening study time, was an Impossible burden for young, inexperienced 
tutors. Most were openly hated by their students, who frequently used 
every opportunity to retaliate against the unpleasantness of college life 
by abusing their tutor in all conceivable ways, including breaking his 
windows and laying traps for him. 

The curriculum, which was unpractical and expensive, continued the 
old English tradition of preparing "gentlemen and scholars." It created a 
learned and cultured group consisting of clergymen and the sons of the 
rich to lead and develop the fledgling country. 

Teaching methods in colonial days consisted of recitation, lecture, dis- 
putatious, ami Umnmu vritk the greatest amount of cue* ami cuerfv 
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^ f '° IT""™- BeeauM P«P"" <* «J««8«« w„ 

pnmar.ly ducipline „,her than meaningful learning, , h , h „vy empJuli , 
•n recitation terved wcB. |„ the ttcimiom , fcf , u|0f ^ £ §| 

a raited detk. on which urn, a box containing the name, of the Uudent,. 
The tutor drew a „, me from the box .nd named . panag. w ^jfe 
concern lor the student to recite. 

tutir^ndA ,l,e . reCiW, 1 ioB Con »» ,ed of - «<»»"«• bc«w« the 
tutor end the undent, the tutor citing .nd the student recitine. The 
citation wa. uwally an a«ig„m,„, in a , Mtb ook. but might*,, a, 
well be a previou. lecture or uientific demoour.tion. In ihe recita- 
on ,h« undent proved he had learned hi, l.uoo. a, yj££. 

1958. p! «2| WM °" M c,aM l B ~ b * h «' A. 

Obviou.ly. ,|, e en.pha.i, wa, on the low.,, o,d«r of cognitive .kill— 

war fulfilled. Occionally . p.r«icul»rl y „l,n„d tutor raued ,1, level of 
reciL.lon to approximate . lutor-uuden, ditcuuion. ,„d ,„„ m0 r« rarely 
«ud,„, nngh, be challenge! , a interpret or even to olfer an opinion. On 
the whole, however, recitation w„ mere reproduetion , n j beMme A 
battleground between ..uden, ,„J tutor where MC „ ^ , o 
oilier. 

During thi, period kauriy , m , r g e J „ , , upplemeBt to reeiution 
Book, were not abundan,. and the ancient lecture m „hod g„. „uden„ 
ac««. ,o .nfor,n.„on ,h, y otherwU, eou ld no, obtain. The |„„ruc,or 
read I,., note. ,„d .tudent. diligently copied them. In , u ,n. the note, were 

ZiVT I \ V ,eCi,a,i ° n '» <»"•«< rigid „ m o.- 

phere of the colon,, cl.uroom. lecturing p.Hod. provided, in addition to 
new inform.,™. . , no „ break from the conu.n, demand, of recitation. 

Lrd !o 0 [ U .' V" ,eC,U,e me,l,0d '° frW ^ Uen,, ' may find i, 

hard to believe ,ha, „ one, wa. . .om.wha, novel experience for .tudent. 
-and a welcomed one at that. 

Colonial coUeg. undent, w„, „ q uir,d nM on , to Mud ^ j 

of Th.' - .£ I°7T W L,,i " " We "- * Miet WM ««" ««y the uu 

of .he method of Atpuution,. in which the tutor ...ign.d . deba,,Ue 
*.«. that concerned ,h. nature of .ou. „ ^ 0 J, er iD ^, con 

hroul : en, r ,be ; *: ad ei,her ,o v~ - *■»■■ **■ ««-« «"«i. 

H T «f «r«lo|Um.. Orher undent, w« then invited to ofTer 

Vl C ,y0OBU,k rMW - iB « P* 00 '*** When ,11 

Uuden,, who w„, called c- or volunteered had fi.ahed "diuMHm." t |„ 
*«.... the tutor W « m .ri„d <he lrplmeBt , ^ e|oMd ^ J^J 

.rHog,.,« dupu„„o«, began to be replaced by public deb.,, 
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including debate over more popular mucs. Until the nineteenth century, 
however, the recitation method remained at the heart of the proccu of 
higher education. 

Tuting in the colonUl colleger had each .tudent questioned o..Hy in 
public by anywhere from five to twenty examiner.. The examiner, were 
college peraonnd and other learned cki.en. from th. local community. 
Mark, were not given, not judgment, were pawed on both the undent and 
hit tutor. Hi. performance of hit .indent, waa alio an evaluation of the 
tutor. It waa therefore to the tutor', advantage that bit tfudeui, performed 
weH. Thu,, when it wat hit turn to queMion. be wa, likely to give eaty or 
leading question, to hi, own undent, ,nd difficult one, to other,. The 
game between tutor, and Mudentt continued. 

Are there wayt in which you, current teaching practice, reflect »iuc of 
the general idea, regarding educational practice, pretcnt in the colonial 
period? Of courte. we do not have the u^e type of tetor uudcet relation. 
»hip. But there are a number of current educational gout, value* and nrac- 
tice. that were popular during thi, period eho. Table I.I contain, several 
that we have Identified. A. you review the information in thi. table, con- 
.ider whether your current teaching practice, reflect ,ome of the tame 
thing,. Then think about whether thou that do reflect the colonial period 
are .till uteful. We believe that urnie of them probably „e valuable part, 
or our current educational environment,. But each of u, mute decide 
which one, are tt» uteful baud on a per.onal a„aly,i, of their curren. 
advantage, and ditadvantagc*. 

The Nineteenth Century 

By the end of the eighteenth century, the impracticably and elititm of 
college became an blue. ,„d a new empha,i, wa, born. New college, were 
founded wiih a wider appeal, ,nd coll.,, began ,o be "recogni.ed „ , 

r!l"?!. f.' 1 ^ !^ d ' " M jtt " ** ' "*""» ° f one-* f„h,r 

had" (Rudolph. IMS. p. 36). 

FrancU Roucrane, aho notet that .a,ly nineieenth<entury refiniout 
awakening, combined with w.uward e.panuon to Influence the d.vdop. 
mem ofmany unall cburchrdated eoUef, acrou the midwe.tern United 

eSl'ctwhh' Mai ° ri,,r ° f ,neM fa " ed ' bttt " 0t bef ° ,e the " J « ntoc »'« i »l 
Concurr.n« with , hi, broader app«| ,„d purpou w M ,h« influ.nc. of 
aeholm who .tended C.rm.n unimMti,^ wh„. inuU,,, iml Kholar|y 
endeavor r.,h„ ,h,n rote memor y WWe .oeouraged. P„„ n , IUm hld bein 

If rh/Ir. It «%b'-« c.n«ry;d.moer^y becam. ,h. hallmark 
of the nineteenth (Rnibacher and Rudy. 1958). 

The German influence wa, «,ppor,,d by .he ,i« of uienc,. Both the 
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Tabic 1.1. General Educational Coali, Values, and Practices from the 
Colonial Period 

kcvkw each of the at atcsncnis listed below. They rcpfcacm several of the goals, 
values, ami practices that were implicit in our description of iK« colonial period. Hale 
yourself on a scale from I to 5, where I represents total disagreement and S represents 
total agreement with ilie statement. Smm ine nsf faf s for your return $tt f# then Utmu 
hV unit or* /on fJotrnmctkUf with them Uitr For those hems you rated 3, 4, or S, 
how do they appear in your current educational practices? What arc their advantages 
and disadvantages? What implication! do ihey have for the future if y>u continue io 
use them in your leaching? 

t The instructor ii an expert and should have the last word in resolving dcbatci 
on content. 

• Imiruciun ihould prescribe in detail ilic course content, assignments, and 
method i of evaluation. 

• Colleges and universities should icrvc a highly selected population u f students. 

• Student learning is facilitated when the students arc highly dependent on the 
instructor for information. 

• Our capability to think logically and rationally is enhanced by cuurici in math- 
ematics, ancictii languages, philusophy. . 

• Rccrcaiiunal activities should be a very low priority in cullcgc. 

• A student's first obligation is m study what is prescribed and thus build his 
or her menial capacities. 

• Learning it hard work and demands personal sacrifice and discipline. 

• Students arc basically laty and need to be goaded into learning information. 

• Repeating verbatim what thty have learned, in class or on a lest, is a useful 
activity for students. 

• If a student has nut learned, then the instruciur has failed as a teacher. 

• Students should learn what the instructor thinks is important. 

• Teachers know what students need tu learn. * 

• The classroom learning prucess is uftcn a bat lie between the students and the 
instructor. 



curriculum and its attendant teaching methodology began to broaden. 
Natural philosophy (science) and new methods (increased use of lectures, 
demonstrations, and laboratory methods) were added to the curriculum 
but were staunchly resisted by traditionalists. The controversy among 
lecture, other methods, and recitation dominated much of the century. 
Supporters of the recitation method pointed out that in comparison to 
German universities, American colleges were mere secondary schools, 
and the students in them required discipline and the development of their 
"mental faculties" rather than learned wisdom. In addition, they argued, 
. "natural philosophy" and its methods are practical and popular and there* 
O fnrc J.i imc hiknii* in the claukal curriculum. Prupuiictits of the lecture 
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method suggested it challenged the professor to be prepared and to present 
material not otherwise available. Further, the artistic possibilities of a 
good lecture were cited. As it already had in the German universities, lec- 
ture eventually dominated the scene in American higher education. It re* 
mains a dominant teaching procedure that is fraught with controversy 
and criticism. The arguments over the lecture method will probably con- 
tinue Into; the future, just as they have occurred since its introduction in 
our colleges and universities. 

One particular form of the lecture was associated with the rise in popu- 
larity and respectability of science: a form known as the experimental 
lecture. Here the professor performed an experiment to demonstrate the 
principle that was die subject of the lecture. These demonstrations eventu- 
ally led to the development of the laboratory method. Early in the century, 
the laboratory was viewed as the private domain of the professor. Gradu- 
ally this domain was opened to students* at first only to watch, but later 
to participate in the professor's experiments. Involvement of students in 
this way eventually led to the discovery that students might learn induc- 
tively as well as deductively. Thus, the science laboratory is a teaching 
device was born. Finally, by the end of the nineteenth century, "at every 
step-definition of the problem, collection of data, fonnulation of a 
hypothesis, testing— tlic professor was sympathetic guide and critic" 
(Qrubacher and Rudy, 1958, p. 83), but the student did die discovering 
and formulated the conclusions. 

Science was responsible also for the introduction of seminars, which 
^ were supported by the new influx o( oertnan educators. From seminars 
and laboratories em«.. D :d * r.;~. iciationsltip between teaching and research, 
a relationship that virtually changed the nature of higher education in 
America. Specialised course i were developed, research libraries and signifi- 
cant laboratory space and equipment were constructed, research papers 
became a popular teaching method, learned societies of earnest, like- 
thinking students and faculty developed, and graduate education was 
introduced. 

Specialization began to appear in the curriculum, with the evolution 
of the colonial "natural philosophy" into the various scientific disciplines 
-geology, biology, physics, and chemistry; the colonial "moral philosphy" 
into the social specialties-economics, anthropology, sociology, and politi- 
cal science; and the colonial "classics" into language *nd literary specialties 
Wirh specialization, the earliest attempts at an elective rather than a p.e- 
acriptivc curriculum also occurred. 

Also during the nineteenth century, the to < all e J collegiate way was 
born. At first, because colleges were usually located away from populous 
areas, residence accommodations were required. Later the idea of the 
: ' tVt.ni in tiirnmnduiPi and nrnvidint* all that its slu- 
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cnaucnge, It aiermties ami student act v lies for .^t.i j .it. 
for ohviica! k 1 IOr ,oclal »««ds ( and athletics 

-or pnysical needs became as linportani a fif • . 

die curriculum itself. " n0f more ^P*"-"* than) 

By the end of the nineieenih ceniurv call**., k • 
.ion .Wive,. Concern, over ^^^S^Z^ST. 
wa, .ome anxiety that | MrnJng WM ril „^ uJ!! T7 j l™!" 
College education had broadened. d..,Tn ^oT. / 'f^- 

evaluation h ? d ,>oved from public 

marks (0-100) ,„d ...de, /A El K . . j to •"«««» will, 

low Near the end J J ^ often „m,i„,d 

«..«,«,, ,nd Pr o,d in8 n^j:;^^ 

however, wa, h.rdl, more than , jJZLdl fc. f" * U " "Tr™"' 
con.t.uc. needed i*, and i, ,,Ujen * J*".? 

college education popular. b „. ... ,00 often h^SS T** ^ 

As you did after exam in ine che colonial ^ • j 
and a„.„ lo what ,„en, your curr.n T,d,i7 ' ,U ' n "n™' " 
of .he educational J rJEZ^JZZ? T 

.«.«... c« 0 ,„r y . Think ,bo«« .ho* ,h„ d rx. r . unng e n,ne " 

term, of how well they „„. your need, and ,ho,« 0 fit ^V'^Z 
are ,|„ir advantage, and disadvantage,? ° f Wh, « 

The Twentieth Century 

If the tcvcntccnth and eighteenth eeniuiiei in lii»h« .1 
.eriaed p„ e rn,h„.c. and .he n^een CctZ ^T T 
twentieth c,n.ury U nothing | e „ Atm revo| u ^ Jr 7 " 
wi.h «hepro,pec. of an ever "ncrea.in. ,,ude„" n ^'V* 
aim, conflicted with ,h. J53Il£E T"' 0fw '' 0 " 

relatively r.c.n.ly adopted. ,n X eaH y 1^ e °" egM ^ 

academic one, A, John Brubacher and Wuli! lUiJy „^ " ^'V 1 
century father ,e„« hi, ,on «o college let, o ha I ' " ,Wen,,^,l, ■ 

I- «W (,958. p. 259). Owen'Jo n,on r !' ".'V P °" fh 
novel Wer at YoU.cAk a.d jfi ^ ' '"^ .wen. e.h.en.ury 

«ude„„ k.rned no.hu,. CoUe.e, h. n , " , ehif P"« '''^ 

1 • . »' «-ouegei, he pointed out. were m*r* ».^rS,l 

eleanng huu.e," organiaed no. only .0 ,erv e „ T „ 

.0 P r...n, .earning. S.uden. dis„, Jf.cion ^ 1^ ku ' ^ 
» -fiHma, particularly 4JS SStT T * 

.0 prackal .uhj.c, , n llleinp| , ,„ L«,«7 e " «J r" 0 *: 
« U -cn, Ration. ^atJa of numerona ktdr;:.1^'^ 
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Table 1.2. General Uiluca.ional Goals. Valuei. , n d Prac.kei from the 
Nineteent h Century 

R«*k» each of the MMMemi H.U. below. Tfcey repmeu i«mal of mt Mah. 
jrJ-M. «U practke, tk» t wm im^k la 4,*,^ ^., lUt ^ <mU eemury. 
y -"* ir *" 1 icale from 1 .. J. 1 „^. MWf , Mat M- j 

r««l 3. 4. or $. hm. * tke, w „ in y ^.r cur,.»r pmJSSTm . 

.nelr ......a,., db^am^,, Wfca, Uplkarkm, Co ,m y fcT. for ,m Im e 

iroucomimMiamobeminyourieackinir m me mime a 

• A coNege educaikm k Cm m, c ,h a „ J^, , fcjghi, ^^..j uu<](nl popuh|ion 

• Role menmrr dmuM MM be cmpkitited in <oH«ge. 

• Teacher* cm katn from their undents. 

• A <ilk|c cducaikm should yrepare people 10 iiiume » joh. 

• Lccimmg hai poinivc hencfoi for iiudems. 

• CoMeies slmuM teach M hjecis that arc paciical and popular. 

. Student, need harnl,^. «»P«ic-«. i. Ubora.ork, wkt , k||N 
. T*acl«„ need 10 lake a lest dimctim role in prcKribing •!„, uuatM ^ M 

• Student. Uow what ihey need 10 team and thouM be ncouiaecd to puiiuc 
tuch interests. 

• Speculation wiikin , fldj „ M g0l) a r«rfucatioa. 

• Collcgei mull help mcci .he mcial, phyikal. and intellectual nctds of itudcnti. 

• Teacher. AaM help ..ud.ru d.e.lo. ,he eapaeh, lo become independent 
learner, 

• Students should be taught 10 think both inductively and deductively. 

- R«c.«,.ionJ aeiiviite. .hould fc, , n i W po„,n. p, r , .f .be ,.11,., ,n,iro»m,„,. 



were u.ed .0 guide and stimulate ,, u de„„ ,„J , 0 p.rwnaliae thecurricu- 
lum for themj honor. In.truction a, , r .w«d for excellence wa. begun; 
mdependent ,tudy became a way ,0 encourage endeaeor-Vnd 
period, of work were alternated with p.,iod. of srudy in an attempt ,0 
make learning practical. r 

On a broader scale, three reform viewpoint, n, phuotophie. of higher 
education developed-the utiliarjan or vocation^ view, which empha^ie. 
job and career tra.mng; ,h, scjjnjifk.or intellectual view, which empha- 
.««. rcearch and the development of „,w knowledge: and the IfceJLr 
genera I education vew which ^phasiae. ^ de¥elopme „, ^ „ 
uueUectual and eoca..o„al deeelopment. Them three viewpoint, have | 
re^djun,^ uni¥tnity ejmpuM| aever C(mpk comf \ 

S ble ,„ co«,prom,«. but rather living i„ , K«newh., a jrained coea i.tence- 1 
c»«n today, 
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JOM Dewey fed «o much «xpenm,„,a.ion. e.peclally |„ th , , rM , of 
l.f.lon B learn,,,, need i and inductie, rather ,h,n deduct*. mernLL 
One exp ,„„e„«,| , pproaCB w „ fh „ of ince r ,,i„gduci„|ine, f or 

P«.pc. of ,.ji.,ic,«i y „ , currenl „„„, ^ « * 

born^ d« MB „ ed ,o inter.,, yottn8 peop| . „ „^ |hejr J f 
world a,,d national problem,. In ibit way p.ycholo- —LJ.J j 
~^^co.n^ w ._ IB^S^ 

Jfc-J* A ,, u de„, who in colonial day, Zu^X^'Z 

had a free cho.ee of elccu,.,. „ ow had «o m„„, ,| 1C ba.ica (wi.h , com 

,pcc.,l tat.on. General educ»„on w», ,«n a, ,|„ ba ,i, for .1,. widely in- 
formed and wc.|.,duc„,d p,r,on. Th.ougl. <h « univeraal adop.ion Jf ,h, 

• d i tt "7 ■"'"'IP''' P'° f »- ^ differ ,1 .tand.rd 

for major, ,„d nonmajor,. Som.,i,„e, ,hey ,„„ d .,crib.d .heir p,o- 
fc„,o«a. „„„, hy ,he nu.i.bcr u f major and nonmajor cour.e, taug.,, ' 

A th.rd ,„«o»ano„ w„ ,| 1C Cre „ Doo|t , h « 

Au.lt on the idea thai a c auk book it alwav, rnn.L™ j , 

.., Ore,, Booh, cooccp, h y^T ^. ^ 

four-year curr.culum on .he ,,udy of specific, identified "claL » 

CU^, ,.Wr , W Now . j econd h>|f of 

evolutionary change, i oHd hwc ch ,„ j j £j 

exploit of h revolution in weaponry 

octr,nd u„d n ° r'/ h ;n U,b,ni " ,i0n » nd «« h -»«i»«io" of «... 

Wa^,„d ,, : r : ,m f ° f l mU T'.' (1969 ' P - ^ Tl'.^iniofjVor.d 
Wa^lUnd l„„ war, brought wi«h .hem ,o American umW^eT^Ti. 

of»qbr,e,y.nd uriou.ne... The "r,.,,,l,» day, of Joe Co foo . 

The Co,"";:" TTl ^ «' •/"'""' **- «"•»" i~ 
wh^h al ^ alr. ''" JSiiia^fJp^nih created . panic during 

7 4,1 «'«"«■•" wu given to academic excellence Fear Ud .„ . m 
pl iai . on tedMo lo«v « .k. „„|„ *«-«»ence. fear led to a n em- 

L tA l 7? y W ' y IC pro « re " ,nd ex "'- The acaJeTHJc 

boom ut the decade between 1958 and 1968 ,. w many large ,.. c , rc |, " 
umculum ..form, („p ecially ;„ |he jnJ ifcJS^^ 

Wk ' b ^ °" P rodu " io " «mci«cy. Many utio ,„ ^ 
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tnioxkaced with growth. New courses and programs of study were added 
before the long range implications of (he growth were assessed. Cuts in 
budgets because of declining resources in the 1970s would later eliminate 
as frills sonic of the changes of the 1960s. Yet such changes continued 
during die 1960s without much realization that a temporary boom in 
money and students was feeding the growth. 

It took the Vietnam War_and the student protest movement on campuses 
during the late 1960s to force another revaluation of the goals and 
methods of higher education. Students demanded (perhaps somewhat 
naively and destructively) a greater voice in the affairs of the university 
and a realignment of the purposes of academe. Now. at least partly because 
of student radicalism, we are seeing higher education's responsibility to the 
c ommunity increased. Most important, the aim of education is no longer 
viewed as the study of externals. Tke traditional views and methods will 
no longer suffice in an era when the demand by students is for relevance, 
meaning, and preparation for the work world. Instead of the -pitcher"' 
theory of education, in which the teacher holds the pitcher full of know,, 
edge and pours out what he nr she chooses into the receptacles of student 
minds, a new view is evolving. In this view teacher and student are partners, 
though not equal partners, in the challenge of learning-learning about the 
world, each other, themselves, and ways of managing their lives. 

The Vietnam War and the campus and societal unrest of the 1960s 
made higher education systems more sensitive to issues of relevance, mean- 
ing, and job preparation, and declining resource timing dm lgjfli md 
1980s forced thci to focus even more on such issues. Colleges and univcr- 
sities found themselves having to operate with less fun^ g and fewer 
rtudents than they enjoyed during the boom years of the 1960s. Inflation, 
high interest rates, cuts in expenditure, by foundations, state governments, 
and the federal government, and fewer eighteen- to twcnty-onc-ear-old 
students made institutions take a hard look at wnat offerings and services 
they could reasonably provide. Some insritutiom folded; others searched 
for ways to aurvive. One part of surviving was opening the dnnr. to wh at 
Pat Cross describes as the "new students ." Such students were generally 
older, highly interested in acquiring vocational skills, end either changing 
careers or, in the case of many women, formulating career P «ans for the 
lirst time. Continuing education and lifelong learning became very imp.r. 
tant concepts that guided academic programs. At the same time, in.titu 
tions took steps to eliminate the "fat" and frills from their systems, and 
. back-toWs attitude began to tmerge. Course offering, and programs 
that a decade earlier were innovative and creative suddenly were eliminated 
or cut to conform to new budget realitie.. Tbose that survived were the 
ones considered absolutely essential to preserve the discipline or to meet 
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ALZ r*'"'™" ° f « he , l f u * ° f — ««■ • on, found 

*™ BecdM, « «° " ,eml ,heir «o new iiudeni population, ,„J 
to develop vocationally „!,»,„« currieul, while holding the line on coat.. 

Le-rnm, The twentieth century |„ higher ,d uc .,iou b ^ 

characterised by .y.,«m..ic attempt, , c develop teaching method, and 

learning h„ been u«d . foundation for educational innovation,. Tbree 

pom,, of yew tend ,o domina xperiment.tion. Thev ,„ , he 

hum.nutic, behavioral, ,„d cognitive view, of learning. |„ . Ule. chapter, 
we pre.en, ,„ detad ,h.„ ...umption. and me , ho j fc p<K U| ^ ' 
examine a few of the* principle, and bow they have iotWec inaction 
in the twentieth century. 

Instead of .aiming ,1,,, .tudent, will learn morel, b, p„,iv.ly dig.,.. 
•«g .be pearl, of w„d«n tr.n.iniu.d lo ,h«m by their prof««or,, ,b, 

JfrT^r M ,M,nin « '° me,hi "« « h «« ««"»«»» «•«« 

do for themaelv... Teacber. mu.t „o. merely transit, b u, ntu.t involv e 

ludvTn °" an '' ,KC »«Vof on«Jf ,, pL, ofTiic 

,«udy of bn-unjty ,<„,.,„„„ ,| s0 called ..udentc.n.er.d education, or 
ff.c.iv. „| u „, 10 o. Teacher. ,„ ,„co,, r ,g c J lo 8uiJe anJ Jifec , * (J 

bdi.y for their own le.r.nng. P ,r,onal feeling, , n J conct , n Z,th 

m.non.y „,„,, , n J ,„„„, J . rec „ min „ ion rf ^ 

^flege curriculum are par. of .hi, ,p pro ,ch. I, i, .„ ,„ emp , „ ^ 

educanon. It r.pre.en,, . rMetion again „ , he of ^ 

emph,,,, ,„ education j uring ,„ 1950| an u ^ 

«b. ,p««, of .tudent, who feh |,f, ou , b y nCrMled mucWre| 

.ec!Logy" ,,M ' V ' 0,al 0,ie " ,a,i0n efficie " C ' ° f «"« ««» - 

pr,r!c e;l'ri» i :? POin ' " f¥ iT >" ' b ° ' ,,d M - Nation.! 

practice, dunng thu century. During the early put of the twentieth 

by ,um.|, ,„ our ennronmen,, He believed tha, ,„ y0 n. coold be taugh. 
«o becon,, anyth-ng-doctor lawyer, merchant. !hi,f-by ,h, projer 
m.n,pul.,.on of euvuonmeutal ..uoulj. B.F. Skinner began „ the 1930, 
^rnodrfy ,h, earher k!, M of W.,u,n .„ d develop wha, he called , ,ech- 
nology of operant conditioning. Thi, technology Mr . wd the — Jtl 
s hape b ehavior , fa mM 1 t tpt >nJ tB J J SS^f ■ 

I," J i, . . — t tv MM cacn m| mff cii a learner 

had. |. ,| M emphamed that organfam, le V n ., different rate, and ,b.t 
,„„om de^um, of learning environment, u neceoary ,o «com! 
ntodat, ,„ch v,r„,ion fc Stinner'. work began with pigeon,, rat,, .„d other 
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animal, during the 1930,. am! it wa, not untu the late 1940, and early 
1950. that educatUmal appllcHioo, began to appeu. Teaching machine,, 
token economic, in the damoorn. pe rM nalhed .yuern, of butroction 
Mich as the Keller Man, learning contract., and computer awUted in.truc. 
lion hive evolved bated on behavioral principle,. 

Although behaviorum emphaaued .be role of environmental unnuti 
in controlling a learner', action,, the Mudewt't CJgjlkgcapabaity wa, not 
ignored. Procedure, were developed lo help ,tudent, ^vT^rollcm, and 
make deciMon, more effectively. ,o m mental image, to »,!,. ,heir le^n- 
ing of fore.,n language, and other wbject,. and ,o develop cognitive pro- 
cedure, to monitor and control by themtelve, their ability to learn. 

Kegardle,, of their me,i„, the attempt, at reform, baaed on principle, 
of learning have been leu than ,pectacular. To date, it U not a general 
practice for people ,y,tem,ticaily to develop their teaching baud on prin- 
cple, of learning. In fact, aome Undent, and faculty Kern to dUplav pa,- 
,.v,ty. apathy, and even overt houtfity ,od cynicum when «.ggettion„re 
made to ,ub,,k«t« new me.hodologie, for the oU. On. i,,u« i, ,h„ ,h. 
nontraditional. unconventional, alternative idea, reprettnt atihude, about 
education » well a, procedure, for teaching. They reprucnt attitude, .hat 
(I) put the ,,ud«nt fir,t and the in.titutioi. «co«d; (2) concentrate more 
° c •«"^"«'« »««!» «han the in,, itution', convenience; (3) encourage 
d,v c ,,„y of indiviuual opportuniiy „,h,r ,han uniform pre.cription; and 
(<) dcemphame tune. .pace. ,nd cour.e requirement, in favor of compe- 
tence and performance. Such belief, ra „ counter to many of the pa,t 
expcr.e,u:e, of .tudent, ,..d faculty. Thu,, they „„, ,„,i„ v in tt J tM 
who wan. more .tructur. or are .imply ,f raid of deviating f,o„, ,|„ way, 
they learned u, the pa.t. Faulty often charge ,ba, new method, |Jk 
academic r V r or are b. M d on idea, that „ e not well re^arched. 

The reaction, to nontraditional form, of teaching baud on principle, 
or learning „, «„p|y .nother reflection of the traditional n^iraduumal 

education. B„, ,b.r. need no. be a ,„ w ,| b ..w M n the tr«ii,ionJ. ii.h 
t, rmphari, on «^,mfc « e .uenc. and depth of inquiry, and the noo- 

io "7 • W , k$ '7^ " KM °** .odUl7,duca,ion.n. 
ZZ I T ?""««•., can augment, fortify, ^ tn b w , mor , , radi . 
io „al phdoKjphy and method., „n M new ^.iv,, a(M , kori.o», 

Uad ttood fom„ have a necewary and perh.p. irreplaceable role to play. 

.ha, 1 I !5v' U tU '/"^ •"" uJ « «d for ,h. futuV, b 

•hat the tradmonalU, and nontrniitionJi,, arc no, .Iverwri.^ On. c.n- 
•o, n.ppl,,,, or W perMd, ,h, o.h Wi ,b,y M mttptttMt „ ^ ^ 

dttC * b " e " worth > of — h "omr.dkio.ali,,, ^ ,h. uJL- 
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alist must take note of the nontraditionalist emphasis on independent 
study, flexible patterns, ami lifelong enrichment. It may even be said that 
true creativity can come only from a dialectical synthesis of tradition and 
antitradition. Traditional forms that nmmin vital must be preserved, while 
those that have outlived their usefulness must be replaced by creative, 
relevant ones. This creativencss in the art of teaching is the wave of both 
the present and the future in higher education. 

Earlier we asked you to assess your current practices to determine their 
origins in the colonial period and the nineteenth century. Whether you 
continue to endorse current goals and practices that originated during 
these periods depends on how helpful you perceive them to be. Table 1J 



Table 1.3. General Educational Goals, Values, and Practices from the 
Twen tieth Century 

Review each of the statements listed below. They represent several of the goals, 
values, and practices that were implicit in our description of the twentieth century. 
Kate yourself on a Kale from I to 5. where 1 represents total disagreement! and 5 
represents total agreement with ihc statement. :-tm the tmim V /or your response to 
then items, life w itt*,k you to do tomcthhy with them later. For those items you 
nted 3. 4. or 5. how do they appear in your current educational practices? What arc 
their advantages and disadvantages? What implications do they have for the future 
if you continue to use ihcm in your tea clung? 

• Students should alternate course work with job experiences related to their 
major field of study. 

• Education is a lifelong pioccss that docs not end with formal training. 

• Students should learn to study and work on academic matters independently. 

• It is important to stress practical subjects in a college curriculum. 

• Vocational and career training tsan important mission of a college or university. 

• Colleges and universities must stress the development of new knowledge as one 
of their goals. 

• Interdisciplinary course offerings should be encouraged in j college curriculum. 

• The goal of education is to produce a well clucatcd person trained in a liberal 
arts tradition. 

• Sclf.awarcncss is an important part of what students should learn in college. 

• Teachers should be less directive and act more as facilitators of a student's 
learning. 

• Teachers need to personalise their instruction to meet the unique n.-cd, of their 
students. 

• Learning proceeds best if students are taught in small, discrete steps and rewarded 
after each step. 

• Teachers should help students w.velop pro! lem solving and decision making 
skills. 

p q*fp # Teaching mctlmds slmukl lie developed based on theories nf human |c Jrnnijc 
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contains ideas based on our discussion of the twentieth century. Try a 
similar analysis with the statements in this table and see if ii provides 
additional insights into your teaching. 

The Future 

Just as aU education springs from some image of the future, all 
education produces some image of the future (Toffler, 1974, p. 3|. 

Alvin Toffler, Benjamin Singer, and other futurists argue that we must 
integrate future possibilities into our current educational practices. To 
illustrate this need, Toffler describes a mythical South American Indian 
tribe that teaches U$ young the old ways. They learn how to build and ride 
canoes, the types of fish that live in theii lakes and how to catch them, as 
well as other important aspects of their culture. Because they seldom ven- 
ture beyond the rather immediate boundaries of their tribe, they are un- 
aware of a hydroelectric dam that is under constriction upstream from 
their territory. In a few years the dam will be completed and their lakes 
will dry up. What has the tribe done to prepare itsc 1 for this event? What 
can it do if it is so tradition bound? 

The metaphor is important and timely, because many of us assume that 
the main features of our present educational, social, economic, and politi- 
cal systems will continue indefinitely. Yet history shows that we can expect 
upheavals in our current ways of living. In our experiences, we find 
students and colleagues who say, 'That is true, but it won't happen for a 
while and certainly not in my lifetime." Or they assume that even if some 
upheavals occur, their personal lives will remain relatively unaffected. U a 
series of experiments, Toffler finds similar tendencies in the people with 
whom he has worked. Participants in his research write about future 
scenarios as if they will happen "out there" to other people. The future is 
rather impersonal. They describe their lives as continuing much as they are 
today. For example, people developed scenarios of a fu ture with ami* 
gravity cars, the destruction of large parts of the earth, cures for cancer, 
test-tube babies, a United States-Soviet Union alliance against China, 
accidental nuclear explosions, and robot computers holding political office 
in the Unired States. What would happen to their lives? One participant 
wrote, "I'll move into my own apartment, attend interior-design school, 
get a driver's license, buy a dog, get married, have children, and die at a 
ripe old age." 

Clearly, there is a need for people to become sensitive to the possi- 
bilities of change and the probable effects on their lives. Futurists generally 
argue that our educational system could do a much better job of integrating 
the failure into current curricula. They suggest that having no image or a 
f,, " Jm f ,,,r rt,,l,r# * 'l'«rrm the irlrvamr nf llir educational effm 
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Yet our present educatioual ,y«tcmi, including higher education, arc not 
M •"•*«■. ««ch concern. Today'e schools snd universities art per- 
ceived .. p.* .ad pre^,, bound. Tcchoologktl and aocial change ii 
ootraciog ,h« educational ryaie*. and our aocial reality b transforming 
itself more rapidly than our educational images of that reality. Student, 
apparently arc not taught to understand their investment In the future, to 
transfer classroom Warning to future possibilities, to help change immature 
Ustuutions. or to km themselves as individuate who can influence the 
future. 

Benjamin Singer adds that the concept of the future is closely tied to 
the motivation of the learner. How people ace their future is directly con- 
nected to their academic performance and their ability to cope with a 
high-change society. The future is not so much a subject as it is a per- 
spective. Introducing it into our curriculum helps us to organise our know!- 
edge in new ways. To these ideas we might add that such things wm occur 
only if our current educational goal, and practices are flexible and amen- 
able to chaege. That i*. to make of a future perspective, our teaching 
methods will undoubtedly have to alter. 

L«ow 10 hiegm Mm Am the fjuua torn am tn»clUng it an Issue. 
The following are some possibilities for how this might occur: 

• Developing personal images or scenarios about future developments 
in a field might help student, increase their sensitivity to the future. 
In clsssroom discussions, student, might sometimes be asked to fore- 
cast developments in a field and defend their answers. 

• Teachers might ask student, to speculate on the future image. h-IJ 
by prominent historical figures or people in their field and what role 
these images might have had in their, actions. For example, what 

"gee of the future guided Hitler. Nixon, Freud. Skinner, Goffman, 
Jarwtu, Sagan. or any other people who are relevant to a topic of 
discussion? 

• Cooperative experiences and job-related courses might be developed 
In all fields. Thus dbcipline. like classics. phOoaophy. and history 
might have to change dramatically. Disciplines like psychology, edu- 
cation, .nd anthropology might have to do even more than they cur- 
renil- do. To accomplish e^ch things, more long-range planning and 
foreci sting need to be done in W ch disciplines than currently. 

• To cope with change, undents need to be able to go beyond current 
fact. ,„d knowledge. They will need to be able to bring themselves 
up to date. Thu. they need to learn how to learn as part of their for- 
mal education. Ciaaroom procedure, might mea. teaching people 
how to seek ,„d find re.ource. for solving problems, how to work 
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independently, how to benefit from working with other people, and 
how to ask the right kind, of questions. Classroom, must sires, 
leaching people skdla fee learning as well aa specific content. 

• New classroon sterbb are needed to help students understand 
themselves be,. .> recognise their investment in the future; to 
help them feel «re in control of their lives; to understand the 
nature of change; and to help them mature so they can help change 
immature institutions. What they learn needs to be thought about in 
terms of its personal implications. 

• Students and faculty need to be Increasingly concerned with moral 
issues. The future b not predetermined, but b subject to our influ- 
ence. People need to become more concerned with values. Students 
must learn to understand their values dearly enough to make coo- 
sistcut and effective choices. Their values must be challenged and 
student, ashed to justify them explkbly m the claterooK. 

• To integrate future poemWKtics men the rit.srsam and u improve 
the teaching of subjects that are rapidly changing, new approaches 
i.) teaching are needed. The information explosion in the study of 
human learning needs to be put to greater use in the design of in- 
structional procedures. Institutions might demand that faculty pay 
more attention to the literature on learning when designing course 
procedures. Furthermore, the use of new teaching methodologies 
must be encouraged. Thus, computcr-aasisted instruction, simulations, 
role plays, classroom theater, practicum experiences, and "think 
tank" procedures should Increase. 

It b important to note that integrating a future perspective into educa- 
tion b not only w suggest whet the world wfll look like next year or faithc 
next hundred years. Such .peculation b fun and often the topic of science 
fiction book, end articles. Rather, the task U to have such images but also 
' ikmgs that might be done tod.y to help crew, desirable part, of 

« oae future images. We mutt remember that the future U something we 
-elp to create. It b not something that win occur without our participation. 

Thue the question "What b the future of leaching in higher education!" 
i* not an.wered welt by simply describing ac- narios of classrooms in the 
twewyfiret century. Rather, we must suggest things that can be integrated 
today into our educational system, to create a future perspective and 
foundations for future practice. Based on the discussion in thb section, 
several ide.s for what might be done are listed in Table 1.4. A. you did 
with the other lime periods, rate the extent to which you agree or ditagrec 
with the statements. 
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people find that their current beliefs are a composite of each historical 
period but that each period did not influence them equally. You may want 
to examine your ratings and the tpecitlc beliefs you agreed and disagreed 
whh by answering the fob owing questions: 

• How satisfied am I with the beliefs that I have about education? 

• What advantages and disadvantages do tkey have for me? 

• How comfortable am I with the time period that seems to influence 
my beliefs most? Am I old tashioned, or do my beliefs help me to 
meet the needs of today's students? 

• Do I need to change or modify any of the beliefs I hold? 

You may want to think about your responses to these questions as you 
read the next chapter on examining and clarifying your values as a teacher. 
Your responses should give you a place to begin to examine your personal 
values as an instructor. 



Summary 

In this chapter, we have surveyed the landscape of the history of teaching 
in the United States from its beginning in colonial days to its as yet un- 
heralded future. We have presented this history In terms ot the goals, 
values, and practices that provided the guiding ideas In the colonial period 
(1600-1800), the nineteenth century, and the twentieth century, and 
those that will probably influence future developments. 

In the colonial period, college instruction was guided largely by pater* 
nalistic ideas that college students should be selected, disciplined, depen- 
dent upon instructors, taught to develop rigidly prescribed mental facdities, 
and generally forced to subscribe to academic requirements into which 
they had no input and over which they felt no control. 

The nineteenth century emphasised democracy, both in its attempt to 
provide higher education for the broad population rather than only the 
elite, and in its involvement of students in the process of learning. Con- 
sistent with this broadly democratic attitude was the emphasis on subiects 
that were practical, the concept of specialisation as a goal of education, 
the introduction of job training and experiential learning, the mutual 
intellectual development of student and teacher, and the social aspect of 
higher education. 

In the twentieth century, revolutionary ideas and behaviors sparked 
experimentation and innovation. The result has been that alongside tra- 
ditional views now exist views of education based on humanistic concerns, 
learning theories, and bchaviorist notions. Teaching can, and is. viewed 
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from all three perspectives, with the reiuh being , wide variety of an- 
pvoaches from which modern faculty can select. 

[Our presentation of the dominant ideas f,om each of these periods, 
rfong with our best guess as to prevailing ideas of the future, we offered 
< a stimulus for you to examine your own values, goals, and behaviors 
Jboth an introspective and a historical analysis. It's only with a clear 
iea of both the past and the present that we can thoughtfully influence 
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Promoting the 
Adviser's Role 

J^net R. Matthews and Mark E. Ware 



An abundance of literature de- 
scribes suggestions for teaching 
and expectations for scholarship. 
For example, Browne and Keeley (1985) 
offer advice to new teachers who aspire 
to excellence in their profession. And 
while Weaver (1986) acknowledges the 
primacy of teaching at institutions that 
do not possess a commitment to re- 
search, he nevertheless argues convinc- 
ingly for scholarship, broadly defined. 

Advising, which is an additional de- 
mand for most teachers at the collegiate 
level, receives disproportionately less at- 
tention in the educational literature. 
Moreover, many colleges and universi- 
ties provide their faculty with minimal 
information about advising limits and 
the amount of time that it can require. A 
common experience finds new teachers 
with some printed materials such as the 
university catalog and departmental or 
college forms, and a list of accJemic ad- 
visees. In short, teachers too often have 
only their own experience as advisees as 
a guide. 1 

The purpose of this article is to de- 
scribe four ways to make auviiina more 
productive by preparing for the first 
meeting, integrating course selections 
and career plans, promoting collegial 
support, and serving as surrogate parent. 



Janet R. Matthews is an associate profes- 
sor in the Department of Psychology at Loy- 
ola University in New Orleans. Mark E. Ware 
is a professor in the Department of Psychol- 
ogy at Creighion University in Omaha. 



Preparing for the First Meeting 

Some students enter an advising ses- 
sion confused, uncertain, or uninformed, 
and they cannot formulate questions for 
the adviser. An adviser can spend an en- 
tire appointment trying to discover a stu- 
dent's needs. When advising time is at a 
premium, faculty can help students and 
themselves by providing an orientation 
before the initial meeting. 2 The orienta- 
tion can consist of having students read 
printed material that describes factual 
information about the department, its 
curriculum, and students' opportunities 
for development within that major. A 
department can enclose an informa- 
tional brochure with a letter notifying 
students about their acceptance into the 
department. The student and adviser 
can then use the first meeting more ef- 
fectively by clarifying issues in the bro- 
chure and by applying the issues to the 
student's circumstances. 

A second advising brochure can pro- 
vide information about the career pur- 
suits of graduates from that department. 
The brochure can describe the occupa- 
tions and graduate and professional 
schools that former majors attended. A 
fhird brochure can describe types of 
graduate or professional programs, 
standard entrance examinations, and a 
time line for applying. The first semester 
of students' junior year is not too early 
to send copies of these brochures. 

Two approaches exist for de^eloping 
printed materials. An individual faculty 
member can develop them for the de- 



partment, 3 or have the department's 
honor society or club undertake the 
task. Such a service project would be of 
assistance to new students and would be 
a vehicle for recruiting new members for 
those organizations. 

Integrating Course Selections 
and Career Plans 

Approving students' class schedules is 
a common activity for undergraduate 
teachers. However, at issue is whether 
the process simply requires one's name 
on a piece of paper or provides an op- 
portunity to discuss why students take 
some courses rather than others. 

In the latter case, students' postgrad- 
uate career goals provide one rationale 
for selecting courses. Because many 
schools provide students with consider- 
able flexibility in Mfuing requirements, 
students can select required and elective 
courses on the basis of their career ob- 
jectives. For students with clear goals, 
the adviser can provide a list of support- 
ing courses that are consistent with pur- 
suing graduate degrees, advanced edu- 
cation in such areas as medicine or law, 
or other postgraduate objectives such as 
employment in business, social service 
settings, and governmental agencies. In 
brief, the adviser can help students in 
clarifying goals, evaluating priorities, 
and making decisions about course 
selection and scheduling. When acvisers 
adopt a mutual problem-solving ap- 
proach versus presenting themselves as 
experts, students are more likely to seek 
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continued information from them. As 
students become mere involved in the 
process, advisers' suggestions about 
courses and for career exploration can 
promote the students' development. 4 

Another step toward more effective 
advising consists of learning about the 
educational and occupational pursuits 
of students with a bachelor's degree in 
one's discipline. An undergraduate de- 
gree is not the "dead end" that some 
people seem to believe. 5 

For some students, identifying appro- 
priate career alternatives is a major diffi- 
culty. Advisers can provide several op- 
tions for those students. The university's 
counseling center is another resource. 
Most counseling centers provide career 
assessment services as well as descriptive 
materials about careers. Students may 
be unaware of those services, so that 
timely referrals may be productive. Or a 
career exploration course can provide a 
more structured approach to identifying 
career alternatives. 6 

Students expressing interest in profes- 
sions outside of their major can be re- 
ferred to special advisers. On some cam- 
puses, there are individuals who special- 
ize in advising students interested in pro- 
fessional schools such as law or the 
health sciences. Advisers can encourage 
students to spend time with special ad- 
visers. They can provide more specific 
information about dates for entrance ex- 
ams, unique course requirements for 
particular schools, information about 
required grades, and financial assis- 
tance. 

Advisers can also schedule a portion 
of their time with special advisers to in- 
crease their own knowledge. Moreover, 
contacts with special advisers can help 
other advisers develop a list of requisite 
or recommended courses for students 
planning careers in those areas. 

Promoting Collegial Support 

Intradepartmental communication is 
another component in effective advising. 
For smaller departments, communica- 
tion may be relatively easy. As depart- 
ments increase in size, however, an indi- 
vidual may lose touch with colleagues' 
advising interests and expertise. Readers 
who have an interest in approaches that 
have been tried in large departments 
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may want to learn about the experiences 
of Halgin and Halgin (I984). 

When certain advising issues, such as 
elective courses for liberal arts students 
planning to pursue a career in business, 
arise repeatedly, teachers can distribute 
pertinent information to others in the 
department. Maint lining open lines of 
communication with colleagues increases 
the likelihood of knowing who is partic- 
ularly knowledgeable about specific 
issues, such as graduate school admis- 
sion. Moreover, faculty are in a better 
position fo make effective referrals 
when they know about their colleagues' 
advising strengths. 

When only one member of a depart- 
ment or division can afford to travel to a 
professional convention, advanced plan- 
ning directed toward advising-related in- 
formation can be productive. Sharing 
convention information with colleagues 
is not only cost effective but also can ex- 
tend the scope of effective advising. 

Individuals having access to audiovis- 
ual production facilities can expand 
their advising capacities by developing 
media presentations. Videotapes of 
panel discussions ab^ut post-graduation 
employment or educational alternatives 
can be viewed later by students who were 
unable to attend the presentation itself. 
Ware (1984) reports on the development 
and use of such videotapes for a variety 
of life choices. 7 

Serving as Surrogate Parent 

Many undergraduate advisers report 
that they serve as surrogate parents. For 
some students, parents are too far away, 
geographicJIy or emotionally, to pro- 
vide the support that students want. In 
those instances, students may turn to 
teachers for assistance with personal and 
social problems in addition to academic 
ones. Although it is not possible to set 
rigid guidelines for surrogate parenting, 
advisers should realize that limits do 
exist. Some issues that students raise re- 
quire referral to professional counsel- 
ors. For example, we have made refer- 
rals for problems involving alcohol 
abuse, sexual assault, depression, and 
suicidal thoughts and behaviors. Other 
problems require parental participation. 
The financial implications of a delay in 
graduating may require parental involve- 
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ment. Often, however, a faculty mem- 
ber can help students who simply need 
or want to talk to an empathetic adult. 

In summary, the teachers' advisory 
role is multidimensional and can be 
complex. Novice teachers should under- 
stand that developing effective advising 
skills takes time. The suggestions pre- 
sented here, such as consulting the pub- 
lished literature, asking for assistance 
from colleagues, and drawing on per- 
sonal experience can contribute to the 
development of the teacher's effective- 
ness as an adviser. 

NOTES 

1. Advising issues vary with the size of 
one's department and university. Under- 
graduates in large universities can encounter 
a system that does not respond to them in a 
personal way. See Richard P. Halgin and 
Lucille F. Halgin, 1984. An advising system 
for a large psychology department. Teach- 
ing of Psychology 11:67-70. The Halgins 
describe i program of checkups that more 
effectively meets the needs of undergraduate 
psychology majors in their department. 
Their program is easily adaptable to most 
academic departments. Others provide rec- 
ommendations for departments committed 
to improving academic advising. See Robert 
W. Titley and Bonnie 3. Titley, 1982. Aca- 
demic advising: The neglected dimension in 
designs for undergraduate education. Teach* 
ing of Psychology, 9:45-49. Finally, there 
are strategies for overcoming obstacles to 
advising. See John F. Kremer, 1980. Three 
obstacles to improving academic consulta- 
tion. Teaching of Psychology, 7:153-156. 

2. Developing effective orientation strat- 
egies relies on discovering students* needs. 
Reports aboui needs analyses exist for cur- 
riculum and career development. See 
Thomas V. McGovern and Brenda K. 
Hawks, 1984. Transition and renewal of an 
undergraduate program in psychology. 
Teaching of Psychology, 11:70-74; Patricia 
W. Lunneborg, 1986. Assessing students' 
career needs at a large public university. 
Teaching of Psychology. 13:189-192; Mark 
E. Ware, 1986. Assessing students 1 career 
needs at a small private university. Teaching 
of Psychology, 13:185-188. Readers mny 
also find others 1 advising experiences help- 
ful. See Mark E. Ware and Richard J. 
Millard, eds., 1986. Handbook on uudent 
development: Advising, career development 
and field placement. Hillsdale, New jersey: 
Lawrence Erlbaum Associates, Inc. Finally, 
psychology advisers may want to take ad- 
vantage of advising resources in their disci- 
pline. See Janet R. Matthews, Anne M. 
Rogers, and C. James Scheirer, 1986. Se- 
lected resources for college teachers of psy- 
chology. Teaching of Psychology. 13:3-7. 
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3. For examples c r brochures that one of 
the authors developed, write to Mark E, 
Ware, Department of Psychology. Creigh- 
ton University, Omaha, Nebraska 63178. 

4. See John F. Kremer. 1980. Three ob- 
stacles to improving academic consultation. 
Teaching of Psychology. 7:153-156. Ad- 
visers should al r ~ be prepared to refer stu- 
dents experiencing considerable confusion 
and/or uncertainty about career aspirations 
to the school's counseling center when such 
a facility exists on campus. 

5. A variety of literature nmply demon- 
strates the range of opportunities for, and 
versatility of, the liberal arts major in psy- 
chology. See the following: James R Davis, 
1979. Baccalaureate in psychology: 1969 
and 1970. In Paul J. Woods, ed. The psy- 
chology major: Training and employment 
strategies (pp. 110-114). Washington. 
DC: American Psychological Association; 
Patricia W. Lunneborg, 1974. Can college 
Graduates in psychology find employment in 
their field? Vocational Guidance Quarterly* 
23:159-166; Robert W. Titley. 1978. What- 
ever happened to the class of *67? American 
Psychologist, 33:1094-1098; James A, 
Walsh. 1979. A Montana perspective on vo- 
cational opportunities. In Paul J. Woods, 
ed. The psychology major: Training and 
employment strategies (pp. 115-119). 
Washington. DC: American Psychological 



Association; Mark E. Ware and Ann E. 
Meyer. 1981. Career versatility of the psy. 
chology major: A survey of graduates. 
Teaching of Psychology, 8:12-15; Paula 
Sachs Wi$e, Gene F. Smith, and Frank E. 
Fulkersort, 1983. Occupations of psychol- 
ogy majors receiving undergraduate degrees 
from Western Illinois University. Teaching 
of Psychology. 10:53-54; Paul J. Woods. 
1979. Employment following two different 
undergraduate programs in psychology. In 
Paul J. Woods, ed. The psychology major: 
Training and employment strategies (pp. 
120-125). Washington. DC: American Psy- 
chological Association. 

6. Several articles describe such career 
courses. See the following: Venus Bluestein, 

1977. Variations on the fields of psychology 
course. Teaching of Psychology , 4:146-147; 
Tricia Haney and Pnscilia A. Howland, 

1978. Career course for credit: Necessity or 
luxury? Journal of College Placement. 39: 
75-79; Paul R. Korn. 1980. An undergradu- 
ate helpinf-skilis course: Skill development 
and career education. Teaching of Psychol- 
ogy, 7:153-156; Kennon A. Lattal, 1980. 
Psychology as a profession: A brief course 
providing career information for psychol- 
ogy majors. Teaching of Psychology, 7:234- 
244; Thomas V. McGovern, 1979. The de- 
velopment of a career planning program for 
undergraduate psychology majors. Teach- 



ing of Psychology. 6:183-184; Mark E. 
Ware. 1981. Evaluating a career develop- 
ment course: A two year study. Teaching of 
Psychology. 8:67-71; Mark E. Ware. 1985. 
Assessing a career development course for 
upper level college students. Journal of Col- 
lege Student Personnel. 26:152-155; Mark 
E. Ware and Mark L. Beischei, 1979. Career 
development: Evaluating a new frontier for 
teaching and research. Teaching of Psychol- 
ogy. 6:210-213. 

7. For more information about video- 
tapes, write to M* -k E. Ware. Department 
of Psychology, Creighton University. 
Omaha. Nebraska 68178. 
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By EDWARD B. FISKE 
Unless preventive steps are taken 
soon, American colleges and universi- 
ties face a major shortage of faculty 
members starting in the next several 
years, according to vhe most compre- 
hensive study ever conducted of the 
academic job market 

Contrary to the common wisdom, the 
study, released yesterday, found that 
the biggest shortfalls will occur not in 
the sciences but in the humanities and 
social sciences, and that the shortage 
will be caused mainly by growth in stu- 
dent enrollments and not by large- 
scale retirements of professors. 

44 We need to increase overall produc- 
tion of new PttD/s by two-thirds," said 
William G. Bowen, co-author of the re- 
port. "In the humanities and social sci- 
ences, we need to double the current 
numbers."* , 

First Statistical Confirmation 

The study was conducted by Mr., 
Bowen, former president of Princeton 
University, who is now president of the [ 
Andrew W. Mellon Foundation, andj 
Julie Ann Sosa, a Princeton graduate' 
now studying at Oxford University. \ 

Their research provides the first! 
statistical confirmation of a faculty' 
shortage that has been discussed anec- 
dotaUy in academic circles for the last 
throe years. 

It also putt some new twists on the 
debate, suiting with its rejection of 
prevailing thought that the expected 
faculty shortages will result primarily 
from the extensive retirement of fac- 
ulty members hired as American 
higher education was expanding in the 
1950's and I960' s. 

Main Factors Are Demographic - 

' While audi retirements will create 
much of the vacancies, the year-by- 
year rate at which they occur is ex- 
pected to be steady. The major cause of 
the shortage will be the opening up of 
new jobs to accommodate * growth in 
enrollment expected to begin in 1M7, 
"The main factors are demographic 1 * 
Mr Bowen said, referring to the bulge 
of students now moving through ele- 
mentary schools. 

This finding alone could reduce con- 
cern about new Federal legislation 
banning mandatory retirement 

"Eliminating mandatory retirement 
won't kill off jobs, 11 said Mr. Bowen. 
"You're talking about a couple of per 
centage points." 

The study, "Prospects for Faculty in 

Continued on Page 20, Column J 
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Conjoined From Page i 

the Ai ls and Sciences: A Study of Fac- 
tins Af feeling Demand nnd Supply 
lf»720l2, M is being publisJicd by 
Princeton University Press at 41 Wil- 
linin Street lit Princeton, N.J. 00540. 

The picture the authors paml of what 
Mr. Dowen called a "serious slatting 
innhlcm" in higher education con- 
liasls sharply with nopulnr images 
since the 1970's. wltcit hiring became 
sluggish mid the taxi driving lit IX an 
established pari of tlie American 
scene. 

Ilic study rc|tortcd that in the 1987- 
IW12 pcikxl, there will lie 1.6 cimdl' 
date* nvail.-ible fur each available 
Icncniog position, hut by 1007 2002. 
the limine will drop to 0.8.1 for each 
job, with 10,0.14 new faculty members 
to fill «m estimated 37,09 1 positions. . 
l ot 2002-20117 lite figuie is piojected 
to In* 0 K.>. 

| Whrir Heal Shortfalls I. ic 

! I he study fomul thnt contrary to 
! widcspicad U-licf, the |trndiitg tac- 
I nil y shot Inge would not lie nMirm 
] tinted in the natural sciences. 
"'I here's a pinblem in lite sciences," 
said Mr. Ihiwcn, "hut the real slMirl- 
falls lie in the humanities and social 
sciences." 

The study estimated (hat in the 
1997-2002 period the candkJatcsto 
jobs ratio would be 0.71 in Ihe hu- 
manities and social sciences, 0J0 in 
mathematics and the physical sci- 
ences, and 1.13 in the biological sci- 
ences nnd psychology. 

Mr. Dowen said a "flight from lite 
ai is and sciences" was the cause. His 
data show that from 1971 lo IMS the 
percentage of graduate and under- 
graduate degrees conferred in lite 

• arts and sciences fell lo 25 percent, 

• from 40 percent. Dy contrast, major 
increases occurred in business and 
engineering. 

Mr. Bo wen emphasized thai as in 
any Industry, the Ideal situation 
would be a ratio of roughiy 1.3 candi- 
dates available fur each Job. "You 
never have a perfect match," he said. 
"If you're looking for a Renaissance 
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frojoctiont, In thousands 
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Shortfalls are 
expected in the 
humanities and 
social sciences. 



scholar, It doesn't help much to have 
an economist available." ' 

The study estimated that restoring 
Ihe overall ratio lo Ihe I J level would 
require' a 64 percent Increase In new 
doctorates. To do ao In the hu* 'ties 



Sower Arts* IV. Ms*in Found*** 



m Nt» v>ffc m m»*m. i j, twt 

and social sciences would require a 92 
percent Increase 

Quality problems are also an Issue. 
A ratio close lo 1.0 means thai col- 
leges are In the position of having lo 
hire Just about anyone who comes 
along. Ttte quality Issue Is magnified, 
he said, by data showing thai the pro- 
portion of doctorates being awarded 
by major research universities Is de- 
clining. 0 

The sUdy focused on the arts and 
sciences tot four-year Institutions and 
did not cover professional schools or 
their undergraduate equivalents In 
fields like education, engineering or 
business. 

Mr. Bo wen emphasised that the 
findings of the study were projections 



c If you're looking 
for a Renaissance 
scholar, it doesn't 
help much to have 
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available.' 



rather than predictions. "Knltght- 
ened itttlicies can he adopted to In- 
crease lite pipeline so that the short- 
ages we envision do not come to 
pass," he said. 

He said universities should shorten 
ihe time required In oMain a Ph.D., 
which now ranges from attoiH 7 years 
in ninthcmatirs to more titan 12 years 
in the hi insanities, One w.iy of doing 
this would lie lo citse up mi lite mint* 
iter of hours that candidates must 
S|X'itd teaching. 

Another need, lie said, is to increase 
the nmnijcr of fellowships nnd the 
amount tltey |tay. I 'ait of the respon- 
sibility for this, lie said, lies with col- 
leges and universities and part wilh 
i he Federal Government, wttose sup- 
port tor fellowships has declined sui> 
stanlially since Ihe late 1960 s. 

"Prospects for Faculty In the Arts 
and Sciences" ts the first major study 
of Ihe academic labor market since a 
1074 report by Alton M. Ca liter that 
discussed the tight conditions of Ihe 
recent period. 

The two researchers analysed fac- 
ulty employment data and other 
statistics compiled by the National 
Research Council and other sources. 
Tltey were Ihe first lo use computers 
lo develop overall conclusions about 
faculty employment by assembling 
data on various trends, like birth or 
colle g e -g oi n g rates, and by factoring 
out Ph.D. holders likely lo seek non- 
academic employment and foreign 
nationals likely lo return to their own 
countries. 
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Part-timers present a fascinating pattern. Two thirds arc twenty- 
five years of age or older, and the majority return to college after 
having "stopped out." Slightly over one half arc married, and almost 
60 percent are employed full time. Academically, part-time students 
have a lower high school grailc-|>oint average than the others," but 
their college grade-point average is slightly higher. Surprisingly, 
our research revealed that career success and material well-being arc 
less nn|K)runt for these students. And we also found that part-timers 
are as inclined as full-time students to support more course require- 
ments for graduation (Table 6). 

Tablt 6 Characteristics of Part-Tim and Full-Time Undergraduates at 
Four-Ytar Institutions 

Percent 



Part-Time Full Time 



Age twenty- five years otd or older 


67 


13 


Dropped out lor some period since entering college 


50 


16 


Married, dr/orced. separated, or widowed 


53 


10 


At present employod fuM time 


59 


4 


Father's occupation: professional or managerial 


54 


65 


skilled or semiskilled 


42 


3? 


Father's education: htgh school or less 


55 


36 


College grade-poinl average of B or higher 


61 


55 


These goals are "very important'*, career success 


57 


63 


financial success 


40 


43 


intellectual development 


70 


69 


The chief benefit of a college education is that it increases 


36 


44 


one's earning power 






Collego should require all undergraduates to take more 






courses in. literature 


25 


26 


science 


41 


32 


computor science 


73 


74 


the arts 


30 


27 



Source The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, National Survey of Under- 



graduates, 1964 

To Ik iter inform part-time students about campus services and 
activities, some institutions assume the cost of mailing information 
directly to their homes. Others run a special column for part-timers 
in the student newspaper; some institutions issue special newsletters 
for them. Still other colleges schedule orientation seminars for part- 
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time students on weekends or during evening hours, when they are 
more likely to be free. And one institution put an orientation session 
on videocasscrtc so it could be viewed not only by the parents of 
incoming young students, but also by part-time students who find 
it difficult to attend briefings on the campus. Regardless of the 
strategics used, we strongly urge tha* all colleges with non tradi- 
tional students find creative ways 10 help them become full partners 
in the community of learning. 

Orientation, while essential, is only the beginning. After the 
flush of newness fades, all new students soon discover that there are 
term papers to be written, course requirements to be met, and 
conflicts between the academic and social life on campus. Students 
need to talk about these tensions. One freshman told us, "1 call home 
a lot, especially when 1 have a big exam. The main thing my mom 
wants to know is whether Tin eating right and getting lots of sleep, 
which really doesn't help much, but at least I feel better just talking 
aboupmy worries. 7 
s^ 'Wq successful college offers a well-planned program of advising 
for all students, one that provides support throughout the entire 
freshman year. This is the goal, and yet we found advisin g to be on e 
of the weakest links in the undergr aduate experience. E mergency 
services, such as a health clinic and psychological counseling, a& 
found on most campuses, but only about a third of the colleges in 
our study had a quality advisement program that helped students 
think carefully about their academic options. One student at a col- 
lege with no formal advising structure said, "At registration time I 
couldn't get much help. 1 finally decided to talk things over with my 
roommate." 19 

When we asked students in our national survey how * " feel 
about the quality of advising services on their campus, we learned 
that at least half the students had never sought advice on financial, 
vocational, or personal matters. And almost one in live ha<Tncvcr 



sought advice on academic matters (Tabic 7). But again, patterns 
varied widely from one type of institution to another. As one moves 
from the large research university to the small liberal arts college, 
) the students rate the advising as more highly adequate, reflecting the 
| fact that on small campuses the faculty arc often more actively 
^involved. 

At one small liberal arts college in the Midwest, we found that 
members of the faculty do most of the academic advising. A student 
at this college told our site visitor, "I can sec my faculty adviser 
almost any time, and we sometimes meet in the student union for 
coffee just to talk tilings over." At a mcdium-si7xd college in the 
South we found an advising program called "Safety Net." Members 
of the faculty meet freshmen individually and in groups and receive 
leaching credit fo r their advisement work. The main worry we 
heard expressed is that some students unburden themselves of emo- 
tional problems that faculty members feel ill equipped to handle. 

A senior professor who plays a central role in the program told 
our researcher, " The idea is not that we arc somehow in loco parentis 
— we're noi trying to be surrogate parents. But in some cases we've 
been that And if you get a student who really unloads, why, you 
have an awful lot to pick up on. That's why we back this thing up 
with a counseling center. We encourage faculty, when they're faced 
| with a problem they can't handle, to get on the phone and refer the 
[student to a professional counselor." 1 * 

Almost without exception, we found that faculty at large institu- 
tions arc less actively involved in formal advising, although they still ; 
spend time informally with students, especially those who have 
selected their academic major. On these campuses, a professional 
counseling staff does most of the academic advising for the lower 
division students. At one such university, freshmen who need ap- 
proval for their course load rc|H>rt to the dean's office, leave their : 
names with the receptionist, and sit, waiting to be called. U>ng lines 
are common. When an adviser is free, he or she goes over the 
student's proposed program, checking to sec that general education " 
ri"-"ircmcnts will be met. 10 
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Most of the advisers on this campus arc doing their best under 
difficult conditions. A flood of students must be seen during the two* 
week prcrcgistration period and advisers have little time to talk about 
academic goals. In the hurry-up sessions we observed, we found that 
deciding whether a student should take an anthropology course or 
one in the history of dance was determined more by schcuulc-jug- 
gling than by what would be in the best interest of the student. The 
problem was not an uncaring attitude. Rather, it reflected the press of 
too many students to advise and, to some extent, the ambivalence on 
this campus about the role faculty should assume. 
* To what extent should faculty members be personal as well as 
intellectual mentors to students? Is it the kindly, caring Mr. Chips 
or the stem, detached law professor characterized by John House- 
man in Paper Cbase who embodies the ideal relationship between 
faculty and students? We found in our surveys i ad interviews that 
the faculty "role" has no one definition but is determined by the 
culture of the institution. Mr. Chips is alive and well at many liberal 
arts colleges, and large research universities have their fair share of 
John I louscmans. 

When we asked students directly about faculty influence, about 
one in four sr id there is not even one professor on their campus who 
takes a personal interest in their academic progress. On the other 
hand, about the same number said they were able to identify a mem- 
ber of the faculty who had greatly influenced their academic careers. 
As to nonacademic matters, 39 percent of the students said there arc 
professors at their college whom they feel free to consult on personal 
concerns. I lowcvcr, this was down from 53 percent in 1976. 

Especially revealing, and perhaps most disturbing, is the fact that 
almost half the undergraduates (48 |>crccnt) in our survey said they 
felt that students at their colleges arc treated like numbers in a book. 
But here again we found a sharp difference between 1 the public and 
private institutions and also between the liberal arts colleges, where 
only 9 percent agreed, and the research universities, where 62 per- 
cent of the respondents said students at their school are treated like 
numbers in a hook (Table R). 



There are trade-offs in American higher education. Small col- 
leges, because of size alone, find it easier to stay in touch with 
students, and larger institutions, although more impersonal perhaps, 
provide diversity and a richness of programs, and frequently set 
standards for scholarship and research in higher education. We need 
variety, and while advising undergraduates may pose a special prob- 
lem for large institutions, the difficulties arc, we believe, not insur- 
mountable. They should 1* viewed, in fact, as an important chal- 

Several years ago, the University of Maryland opened an Under- 
rate Advising Center after the campus senate became con- 
cerned that many students were selecting majors too hastily. Hie 
Center, staffed by several full-time advisers, helps students clarify 
their goals and make academic choices. The Maryland program also 
has a "resident aide" who is available to students after regular hours. 
On this campus an outstanding faculty adviser is selected every year 
from each of the five major academic areas." 

Wichita State University has a comprehensive advising program 
for all incoming students that has dramatically reduced attrition, and 
Miami University in Ohio has a successful program called 1 he 
Freshman Year." Entering freshmen at Miami attend a summer 
orientation program at winch faculty members from each of the 
academic divisions advise and register incoming students. A fresh- 
man adviser lives in each residence hall. Since it is not necessary for 
students to make an appointment or wait for "office hours, their 
questions can be addressed as they occur. Miami, by staying in dose 
touch with students and by taking advising into residence halls- 
which arc small communities-has an impressive retention rate, one 
well above the national average. 11 
^ We strongly urge that all institutions, large and small, plan a 
comprehensive program of counseling and advising throughout the 
freshman year. Full-time professionals, who report to the chief aca- 
demic officer of the college, should coordinate the program. On 
some campuses part of the load of each full-time faculty member 



may be assigned to advising; on others faculty may come in onW 
occasionally to lend support but it is crucial, we believe, for advising 
and the academic priorities of the campus to be closely linked. <M 
several campuses we visited, special forums brought faculty mj 
residence halls to talk with students and to help them consider thefl 
academic options. 11 

/t Graduate students and upper division students also may be effing 
tive as aides, especially in advising freshmen. And members of tfj 
faculty who arc at or near retirement may be helpful, too. ScnkN 
faculty arc well acquainted with the realities of life, just as tlwd 
■ know a lot about the college. Their relationship with undcrgraduatj 

i L students can be mutually rewarding, generating friendships tkf 
span generations. Above all, we urge that advisers be carefully flj 
lectcd. Seminars to improve their advising skills sltould be schot 
uled, and colleges should show, by rewards and sanctions, tto 
advising is a high priority on the campus. 
" Can the modern college find its own meaning for nutriculatiofi 
Is it possible for today's students to feel both the excitement and 
responsibility that come from joining a community of learning* 
We conclude that a successful freshman-year program will cut 
vince students that they are part of an intellectually vital, cans] 
community. In such a setting counseling will occur in schcdut| 
sessions and also in hallways, over a cup of coffee, or on a stroll fre^ 
one building to another. The spirit of community will be sustain* 
by a climate on the campus where personal relationships are prn*, 
where integrity is the hallmark of discourse, and where people spc^ 
and listen carefully to each other. 

Above all, incoming students should understand the purpc* 
and traditions of the institution and be reminded of both the oppT 
tunitics and obligations that guide a collegiate education. j 
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faculty members are not likely to seek to affect an individual stu- 
dent's learning in the tutorial. What tutoring there b will probably 
grow from informal contacts and find its own patterns and time. 

Advising 

Supposedly, in some hallowed pa«t, teachers and learners 
mingled intellectual and personal development so closely and so 
happily that there was no need for special counselors and advisers. 
The small, rural, residential college tried to approximate that con- 
dition. (In some New England prep schools even today, the head- 
master personally bids each student good night every evening.) But 
accurate accounts of such colleges suggest that students and faculty 
maintained their distance even then and that the intellectual and 
personal hves of neither group ran smoothly side by side. Only in 
unusual times and under unusual circumstances is there great har- 
mony The confrontations of the sixties did not bring harmony, but 
it did bring forced intimacy on many campuses. At present, even 
that kind of association is looked on with nostalgia. 

My point is that only in theory has there been much effective 
concern for knitting formal campus learning together with actual 
campus life. Living-learning arrangements that sprang up in the 
sixties have fallen short of becoming established campus patterns. 
Cluster colleges have survived, but only as a very small part of 
higher education. 

What might an individual teacher do to go beyond keeping 
regular office hours and not brushing students off after class? I have 
tried a good many of die usual devices: sponsoring clubs, taking 
students to lunch, having them into my home, arranging picnics and 
parties, worrying about formal counseling procedures and tryine to 
find better ones. I have drawn the conclusion that nothing works 
very long, that very little works without careful attention, and that 
students vary as widely as faculty in their need for enhancing insti- 
tutional learning relationship, and in their responses to ways of meet- 
ing that need. ' 

Nevertheless, an education that purports to contribute a.iy- 

We ? ,USt SUrdy dCaI With the among 
the varieties of human being, that make up students and faculty and 
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the varieties of activities they engage in, both as learners and per- 
sons, I am not talking, for the moment, about formal counseling; 
rather, about ways of advising and counseling indirectly, maybe no 
more formal than providing excuses and opportunities for easy talk. 

One ovcrr H way of improving advising is to keep insisting on 
the idea of collcgiality and to keep trying to provide structures 
through which students and faculty can have associations outside the 
classroom. Colleges and departments, in themselves, no longer pro- 
vide these possibilities. Any such association will probably have to 
come from the students and faculty on their own, perhaps when a 
few like-minded individuals set out in a variety of ways to form in- 
formal collegia! structures quite apart from those that now define 
campus teaching and learning. 

Another way is to expand the opportunities for individual 
attention within the classroom. Glass time used to help students see 
their own growth in relation to chsswork b seldom wasted. From 
conscious efforts to identify students as something otlter than social 
security numbers can develop associations which have some chance 
of enduring beyond the twelve- or sixteen-week term. 

The discontinuities of le arning are a marked feature of mass 
education. Beyond the separation of classwork from out-of-class ac- 
tivities, of one class from another, and of one discipline from an- 
other are the larger separations of parents from the college and of 
alumni from the academic work they might have pursued. Again, 
I would suggest, probably in vain, more efforts to let parents see and 
enjoy some of the academic life they arc paying for and to invite 
alumni back to share their aftcr-collcgc experiences with students 
and faculty. 

A final suggestion is to continue with something of the spirit 
and substance of the free university. Faculty members and students 
know many things outride their own disciplines. And though free 
learning has a hard time competing with credits and grades, it docs 
have its attractions. Indeed, the kind of trust and friendship and ex- 
panded understanding that can grow out of learning with otheis 
something one really wants to learn is seldom approximated in a 
regular class. A weekend that a faculty member might spend with 
students rock-hunting or fly-casting or prowling some odd corners of 
a museum could be free learning in its best sense. 
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Within tlte present climate, my suggestion* have about as 
much to do with the actual academic programs as with actual 
formal advising and counseling procedures. Yet, such attitudes and 
i activities bear importantly on both. Formal advising is right now 
I and everywhere in pretty much of a mess. The doctrine of in loco 
parentis having been swept aside, other ways of substitute advising 
have shifted or disappeared. The counseling functions taken over at 
one time by professionals in guidance and counseling appear to be 
coming back as faculty responsibilities. The venerable office of dean 
of students, which in small schools and in the past was intimately 
connected with the academic life of students, long ago lost that con- 
nection. Students developed tlicir own agencies to cope with aca- 
demic and nonacademic needs, which became separate provinces of 
the office of student afTairs. In large universities, the sheer size of 
such functions as management of housing, health and psycliological 
services, placement, and the student union has turned each into a 
separate operation. What I am beginning to see, probably as a con- 
sequence of these many changes, is a desire to unite once again aca- 
demic concerns with something approximating the whole life of the 
student. This apparent drift accompanies a growing recognition 
that what students leant depends on many factors outside the teacher 
and that some total development of the student is still a legitimate 
aim of the college and a responsibility of the faculty as well. 

Thus, a teacher may have to add a basic competence in 
counseling and advising to his professional skills. One gains such 
competence in much the same way as other skills: by teaming 
through study or instruction or practice. Little skill is gained unless 
the teacher accepts die responsibility, gives attention to its details, 
and intelligently engages in doing it 

The patience to listen and the willingness to have routine 
information in the head or at hand are minimal qualities. Patience 
may develop from the recognition that listening gives a teacher 
legitimate respite from talking. The willingness to provide informa- 
tion is more a matter of will, of resisting cant as much as vowing a 
positive effort. The cant is that professors are incapable of keeping 
details straight and that petty details are beneath their dignity. It is 
odd that an institution would trust professors to master tlte details of 
vast and complex subject mattera and not trust them to convey 
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7 f accurate information about requirements for a major. A< 
' there are degrees of competence in these respects at there are 
of inclination. But the general tendency to relegate advising 
counseling to only a handful of faculty b wrong, ultimately 
I no favor to those teachers who at first escape drudgery but in the 
lend perpetuate ignorance. 

Advising and counseling are part of the necessary inters 
change between teacher and student If a student makes the first 
step into a professor's office to And out what courses he or she staff 
9 to take, that step may lead to an exchange as important as that 
day's classroom lecture. Until a campus crates an ambience that ex- 
pands these momenta, both artificial and artful ways will have 
serve. The teacher's responsibility is to tolerate the one— the 
tory advising, which may mean the mere getting of a signatui 
to develop the other— ways of making embarrassing, trivial, m*| 
chanical, dumb queries lead to real questions. From that beginning, 
o \ a teacher can contribute much to learning outside the classroom. 

There b a great deal to know in these matters! and faculty 
members who feci uneasy about counseling may be deferring to the j 
greater wisdom of the professional clinician. The disturbed, the de- 
pressed, the paranoid, and the suicidal student are not screened out 1 
at admissions time. Teachers help create them. It may be better to ;] 
be informed about where help b available than to try to handle a ] 
situation by oneself. I am thankful for living within a university 1 
community and knowing its resources in the times (still few in ntinv 1 
ber) when I have been responsible for dealing with suicidal students j 
or deranged faculty members. Teachers live among these response j 
bilitics, and they sltould no more expect calamity every day than db- i 
regard the possibility that it might show up some day. So, although 1 
an open office door may be an invitation to trouble, the literal and 1 
figurative opening of office doors might be the best single step to- } 
ward improving that part of out-of-classroom learning and of coun- j 
scling and advbing for which teachers have responsibility. 
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CONFLICTS OF INTERESTS POLICY 



I. *TATgvr>rr OF PURPOSE 

A public servant occuplts a position of crust and confldtnct, and cht 
public txptccs Its servant.- to bt above reproach In fulfilling cht dutlts 
and responsibilities of office. Howtvtr, In a community as dlvtrst and com- 
plex as chat of a modern public univtrslcy, tht pursuit of Individual Inter- 
ests may rtsule In conflicts with Unlvtrslty lnttrtsts. It shall bt tht 
policy of tht Unlvtrslty that Its Regents, offictrs, faculty and employees, 
htrtlnafttr for tht sakt of brtvity rtftrrtd to as "Individual," avoid these 
conflicts or tvtn tht apptaranct of such conflicts. Tht Unlvtrslty of Okla- 
homa should strvt as tht modtl for tthlcal conduct In tht Statt. If a Unl- 
vtrslty can not exemplify tht hlghtst prlnclplts of hontsty and Inttgrlty. 
thtn Its vtry rtason for btlng Is calltd Into question. 

This policy Is not limlttd to outright dishontsty. It Is cltarly wrong 
and Is a criminal offtnst to takt statt proptrcy. stll prottcttd Information 
and prlviltgts for ont's ptrsonal gain, or acctpt monty. gifts or favors 
from supplltrs. Most conflicts of Inttrtst art mort subtlt, and ofttn only 
a matttr of dtgrtt stparatts an acctptablt courst of action from an 
unacctptablt ont. What follows Is Inttndtd to providt guldanet to Individu- 
als so that thty can anticlpatt and avoid situations whtrt ptrsonal lnttr- 
tsts caust a ptrson to act In a way inconslsttnt with Unlvtrslty lnttrtsts. 

Tht conflicting lnttrtsts rtftrrtd to throughout this policy may bt 
dirtct or Indirtct. Tht Inttrtst might bt that of tht individual or that of 
anothtr such as a clost rtlativt or frltnd. It may tvtn bt that of a busi- 
ntss In which tht individual or othtr ptrson has an Inttrtst, financial or 
otherwist, which is lilctly to or would ttnd to inttrftrt with tht Individu- 
al's objective performance of public dutlts. 

In dectraining whtthtr a conflict exists, thtrt Is no substitutt for 
connpon stnst and good judgmtnt. Tht cardinal qutstion Is whtthtr ont a 
ludment 12 official matttrs may bt afftcttd by circumstancts of P*™ 0 ** 1 
interest In a particular situation, Idtntif Ication of a disqualifying 
Inttrtst Bust includt all tht facts. Including, tht individual's position, 
tht government action, tht impact of that action, tht kind and amount of tht 
individual's ptrsonal Inttrtst. and in soma instancts tht kind and amount of 
tht Individual's othtr inttrtst. In cast of doubt, an Individual should 
seek clarification from tht Prtsldtnt, or his or htr dtslgntt, btfort 
acting. Consultation with Lagal Counstl also may bt dtsirtd. 



II. fi T l TT« rNT RULES 

A. r^f n^ Q f Interests Thert art six general areas of concern, 
which are set forth below. 
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1. S««kin, or A ^nein* Clfcs. No individual shall seek or accept 
anything of value from others givsn for ths purpose of influencing hia or 
her in the discharge of official duties. 

To coat within this prohibition the interest Bust bs one incurred by 
nuon of the individual's public position. Normally this requireaent wculd 
exclude gifts for purely social reasons; howsver, if s gift would have * 
tendency to rtfltcc adversely upon one in the public ays, s conflict of 
interest will probably arise. Again ona should seek tu avoid the appearanee 
of corruption, sines tha public sxpscts a high sthical standard froa its 
public ssrvants. 

This ruls doas not prohibit occasional acceptance of itsas of noainal 
valus such as plaquss, desk calsndars, pans or psncils, exaaination copiss 
and dssk copiss of tsxtbooks. (gansrally lsss than $50.00), which ars not 
intsndsd to influancs ths Judgasnt of ths saployss in tha psrforaancs of his 
public dutiss. Howsvsr, whils favor* or gifts Bay bs small, thsy havs ths 
tsndsncy to bscoas rsciprocal. If thsra is svsr any doubvr as to ths 
offsrsr's intsnt, it is always advisabls to dsclins ths favor or gift. 
Bsnsfits of significant valus should bs daclinsd or rsturnsd wich a lsttsr 
sxplaining this policy; a copy of ths lsttsr should bs rstainsd. This ruls 
doas not prohibit gifts froa within Univsrsity coaaunity to individuals 
rstiring or lsaving ths University or who havs achisvsd soas spscial dis- 
tinction whils at ths Univsrsity. 

2 . Tnrnrn««r Us« fl* nw — or P^ltlon . No individual shall knowingly 
uss his official position with ths Univsrsity to obtain soas spscial 
privilsgs or advantage for himself or hsrsslf or anothsr except as specif i- 
cally providsd by law. 

Iapropsr uss of position can take aany foras. For sxampls, one Bight 
use influence or coercive power with others to giv. a friend special consid- 
eration- or it aight also indues the uss of position to obtain preferential 
treatment with a private business having some connection with an individual. 

One of the more frequent prf-lems in this area concerns uss of public 
property for personal purposes unrslated to the individual's public duties. 
Charging psrsonal long distance tslephone calls to the University, using a 
University vehicle for personal purposes, or using one's University office 
to operate a personal business are all examples of improper use. 

3 . Eigslflcgg of CflnfidiaSlal Information. No individual shall offer 
to or in fact give, release or discuss confidential information obtained by 
the use of his or her official position to anyone not entitled to that 
information. Furthermore, no individual may use any confidential informa- 
tion obtained by the use of his or her official position for his or her own 
personal gain. 

This prohibition is intended to protect not only information directly 
received by the individual but also information which one, by the use of 
soas power associated with his or her official position or by virtue of that 
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position, has obtained and offars to or in fact gives to another not 
entitled to that information. Some of the areas to which this policy 
pertain include student records, personnel records, proprietary research 
information, procurement, etc. 

4. Samig&lll T ransactions w<rh eh« University and other State agen- 
das . In general, no individual may sell, offer to sell, or cau3e to be 
sold, either as an individual or through any business enterprise in which he 
or she holds a substantial financial interest, any goods or services to the 
University or any other agency of the State or to any business licensed by 
or regulated by the State, unless the contract is preceded by public notice 
of the University's intent to procure such goods or services and they are 
procured by competitive bidding, vith the Individual being the lowest and 
test bidder. 

Whether or not an individual has a "substantial financial interest" in a 
particular business organization is always a matter that must be determined 
on a case by case basis. One of the most important factors to be considered 
in interpreting "substantial financial interest" is whether the individual's 
judgment in cfficial matters may be affected by circumstances of personal 
interest. Normally, individuals should avoid financial relationships with 
the University. For example, it would be improper for an individual to 
approve the awarding of n contract to a firm of which he is a part owner or 
which employs the spouse or other close relation of the one connected to the 
University. 

One definition of "substantial financial interest" identifies it as an 
.nearest arising from a si*:, salary or other compensation from any individ- 
ual or business ov interest which could result in a substantial financial 
gain or loss arising from such interest in a business. 

5. pucslde Employment or c rt im«n«clan. No individual may receive or 
solicit outside employment or compensation that would impair the indepen- 
dence of Judgment of the individual in rendering service as a state employee 
unless specifically provided by law. 

A person who accepts full time employment in the University owes hi* 
first duty and loyalty to the University. Any other employment or enter- 
prise must be understood to be secondary to his University work. Notwith- 
standing this, a faculty or staff member is permitted, aa set forth in the 
Faculty Handbook and Staff Handbook, to have some outside employment. 

The University expects members of its faculty to pursue continual 
scholarly development and renewal and to share their professional capabil- 
ities for the common interest. The Universicy recognizes that consulting 
activities may provide good opportunities toward these ends. Individuals 
are encouraged to devote, within the limits of the current policies of the 
University on outside employment, a reasonable amount of effort to personal 
professional activity beyond the professional responsibilities of employment 
by the University. 
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Ie is recognised that Regents are not full time employees of the Univer- 
sity and chat they have theiz separate careers. In the pursuit of choir 
separate careers they should svold placing themselves in situations and 
positions chat might impair, or give ths appoaraneos of impairing, choir 
indopondonc judgmonc as Rogones. 

Of ccncorn in this aroa, is cho rolaclonship of tho Univorsicy with 
foundations organized to banofit tho Univorsicy. Public servants must not 
poralt thoir judgaent to bo cloudod by concora over tho offset of tholr 
actions on foundation goals and priorltios. Individuals should not serve as 
officers for University- related foundations, nor should thoy receive 
componsation from such foundations for activitlos rolatod to tho improvement 
of oducation In tho Stato. Any activity for which tho employee or offlcor 
is abltt to receive extra componsation should bo procodod by a contract 
between tho foundation and tho Unlvorsity. which calls for that compensation 
to bo paid to tho Unlvorsity, with tho Univorslty thon paying tho omployoo. 

6. p,reicinaelq r Tn H**rin, Panels. No mambor of a Unlvorsity hotring 
or appeals panol or of anothor committee, council, or tho Board of Rogonts 
when' engaged in Judicial procoodlngs shall particlpato in such an action 
when tha panol mombor has a closo professional or personal rel-tlonship with 
any of the principal parties In the matter or with their 
counsel/representatives. For Instance, faculty and staff shall not partici- 
pate as panel members when appellant or respondent is a member of their own 
department or unit or has been a close collaborator except In the case of 
appeals panels Internal to some units where their rules specifically permit 
such participation. 

B . p ? Ueical Activities . All citizens of this country have guaranteed 
rights as individuals to participate In civic affairs. The key phrase Is 
-as individuals." No Individual may engage in political activities with tha 
use of state funds, personnel or property. The provisions of the Regents' 
policies concerning political activities of faculty and employees shall con- 
tinue in force and effect. 

III. POT.TrY ADMINISTRATION 

It shall be the policy of the University that if an individual fails to 
comply with any provision of this University policy, It may be grounds for 
appropriate disciplinary action. Complaints relating to violations should 
be reported to the appropriate academic dean or executive officer. Within 
sixty days of the implementation of this policy or within sixty days of 
employment, each Individual shall sign a statement that he or she has read 
the policy and is familiar with Its contents and every two years thereafter 
in the month of December a compliance statement shall be signed by each 
individual . 

IV. CONCLUSION 

No policy can hope to answer all questions that might arise. Whenever 
you are in doubt as to the propriety of any given situation, always err on 
the side of propriety. One might disclose the potential or perceived con- 
flict, seek advice or guidance from the appropriate officer before entering 
into the activity, and make a record of the matter for future reference and 
use. 
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POLICY ANO PROCEDURES 
for the 
PROTECTION OF HUMAN SUBJECTS 
In 

RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 



SECTION I. APPLICABILITY 

This document sets forth the policy and procedures for the protection of human 
subjects involved in research activities conducted at or sponsored by the 
University of Oklahoma-Norman Campus (OU-NC), including research activities (a) 
by faculty, staff, and students, (b) performed in OU-NC facilities, or (c) 
otherwise supported by University resources or facilities which are under the 
control of OU-NC officials. The policy and procedures i>ere1r are designed to 
conform to 45 Code of Federal Regulations Part 46 as implemented by United 
States Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS) "Final Regulations 
Amending Basic HHS Policy for the Protection of Human Subjects," January 26, 
1981. 

The procedures and safeguards herein shall apply to all sponsored research 
activities of the OU-NC. However, where a sponsor agency has more restrictive 
or elaborate requirements for the protection of human subjects, those 
requirements shall take precedence over this policy and shall be followed 1n 
the review and approval of those research projects. Note that additional DHHS 
requirements exist for the protection of special populations—such as fetuses, 
prgnant women, in vitro fertilization of human ova, prisoners, and persons 
' 5titutionalized~as mentally disabled—and those requirements must be followed 
;,nen subjects are to be drawn from any of those populations. Special 
protections for children involved as subjects in research are set forth in 45 
CFR 46 Subpart D which was added March 8, 1983. These protections must be met 
on all projects which involve children as research subjects. 

The procedures and safeguards herein shall also apply to all unsponsored 
research activities of the OU-NC, except that the Institutional Review 
Board-Norman Campus (IRB-NC; shall have the authority to modify these 
procedures and safeguards when it deems necessary, provided that such 
modifications preserve adequate protection for the rights and welfare of the 
subjects of unsponsored research. Such modifications for unsponsored research 
may include expansion of the coverage or modifications of the criteria or 
documentation for obtaining informed consent. 

The OU-NC will comply with DHHS requirements regarding cooperative research 
projects. When sponsored research is conducted at or in cooperation with 
another entity, all provisions of this policy shall remain in effect for that 
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SEXUAL HARASSMENT 



i Reprinted below are two statements regarding sexual harassment. The first to from theEqual 

1 Employment Opportunity Commission of the US. Government, and ta J^^J^J* of 

jmidelines making sexual harassment an set of discrimination under Title VII CM 1 
Righto Act The second is from a 1981 memorandum from Dr. Mdvin A. Eggers. Chancellor of 
Syracuse University, to the University community, and to reprinted here with his permission. 

Sexual harassment is defined by the EEOC as: 

"Unwelcome sexual advances, requests for sexual favors, and other verbal or 
physical conduct of a sexual nature . . . when 0) submission to such conduct to 
made either explicitly or implicitly a term or condition of an individuals 
employment, (2j submission to or rejection of such conduct by an individual to 
used as the basis for employment decisions affecting such individual, or 0) such 
conduct has the purpose or effect of unreasonably interfering with an 
individual's work performance or creating an intimidating, hostile, or offensive 
work environment." 

Chancellor Eggers writes: 

"The academic community depends on the integrity of its members to maintain 
an environment in which all may function free of intimidation. Any faculty and 
staff members who would use the power and authority of their offices to 
achieve personal ends would corrupt the university. Sexual harassment to 
recognized as a means of limiting educational and professional opportunities, 
particularly of women." 
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